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AN ACT 

TO PROVIDE FOR ASCERTAINING THE CONDITION OF THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS IN THIS STATE, AND FOR THE IMPROVEMENT AND BET- 
TER MANAGEMENT THEREOF. 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly as foUows: 

Section 1. The Grovernor of this State shall employ some suitable person as 
agent, for the purposes hereafler mentioned, at a reasonable compensation for his 
services. 

Sec. 2. The said agent shall visit and examine the respective Public Schools in 
thisState; ascertain the length of time each district school is kept, and at what season 
of the year; the qualifications of the respective teachers of said schools — the mode 
of instruction therein, — collect information of the actual condition and efficiency of 
our Public Schools and other means of popular education; and diffuse as widely as 
possible among the people, a knowledge of the most approved and successful 
methods of arranging the studies and conducting the education of the young, to 
the end that the children of this State who depend upon common schools for in- 
struction, may have the best education that those schools may be made to impart; 
and shall make a report to the Legislature, with such observations and reflections as 
experience may suggest, upon the condition and efficiency of our system of popular 
education, and the most practicable means of improving the same. 

Sec 3. It shall be the duty of the preceptors of the public schools in the respect- 
ive districts in this State, from time to time, to furnish said agent with all the in- 
formation he may require, in order to enable him to carry out the provisions of this 
act. 

Passed October Session, 1843. 

HENRY BOWEN, Secretary, 



CIRCULAR 
TO THE PEOPLE OF RHODE ISLAND. 

In pursuance of An Act " to provide for ascertaining the condition of the Public 
Schools of this State, and for the improvement and better management thereof,** I 
have secured the services of Hbnrt Barnard, who has had several years experi- 
ence in the discharge of similar duties in a neighboring State, and has observed 
the working of various systems of public instruction in this country and in Europe. 

Mr. Barnard will enter immediately on the duties of his office. His great object 
will be to collect and disseminate in every practicable way information respecting 
existing defects and desirable improvements in the organization and administration 
of our school system, and to awaken, enlighten and elevate public sentiment, in 
relation to the whole subject of popular education. With this view, he will visit all 
parts of the State, and ascertain, by personal inspection, and inquiries of teachers, 
school committees^ and others, the actual condition of the schools, with their vari- 



Otts and deeply interesting statistical details. He will meet, in every town, if prac- 
ticable, such persons as are disposed to assemble together, for the purpose of stating 
focts, views and opinions, on the condition and improvement of the schools, and 
the more complete and thorough education of the people. He will invite oral and 
written communications from teachers, school committees, and all others interested 
in the subject, respecting their plans and suggestions for advancing the intellectual 
and moral improvement of the rising, and all future generations, in the State. The 
results of his labors and inquiries, will be communicated m a Report to the General 
Assembly. 

In the prosecution of labors so delicate, difficult and extensive, Mr. Barnard will 
need the sympathy and co-operation of every citizen of the State. With the most 
cordial approval of the object of the Legislature, and entire confidence in the ability, 
experience and zeal of the gentleman whom I have selected to carry it out, I com- 
mend both to the encouragement and aid of all who love the State, and would pro- 
mote her true and durable good, however discordant their opinions may be on other 
subjects. 

JAMES PENNER, 

Providence, Dec. 6, 1843. 



REPORT. 



To THE General Assembly : 

Before entering on the administration of the system of Public 
Schools as organized by an act which passed your honorable 
body in June, and whichby the terms of the act takes effect on and 
after this date, I beg leave to submit a more detailed Report* 
than I have yet done of my proceedings under the act " to pro- 
vide for ascertaining the condition of the Public Schools, and for 
thelmprovementand better management of the same," arranged 
under the following heads : 

I. Mode orASCERTAINlNO THE CONDITION OF THE PUBUC SCHOOLS. 

IL Measures adopted to interest and inform the ftjblic mind and frefarb 

THE WAY FOR A MORE COMPLETE AND EFFICIENT SYSTEM. 

III. Defects in the laws relating to fublic schools as thet were, with an 

OUTLINE op the SYSTEM AS AT PRESENT ORGANIZED. 

IV. Condition of the public schools, with suggestions for their improvement* 

V. Other means of popular education. 

L 

In following out the general directions of the Act above cited, 
and of the Circular of his Excellency the Governor, commend- 
ing the objects of my appointment to the co-operation of the 
people of the State, my first object was to ascertain the condi« 
tion of the public schools, and the actual working of existing 
laws for their administration, as the only basis of any sound le- 

• A portion of this Report was prepared several months since, but its publica- 
tion was suspended, until it could be known whether the General Assembly at 
the October session would make any alteration in the Act respecting Public 
Schools t ^aaaed in June, 1845, upon the provisions of which many suggestions 
for the improvement of schools contained m this document are based. 
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?pslative or local action on the subject. This I aimed to do as 
oUows : 

1. By personal inspection and inquiry. 

Since my appointment I have visited every town in the State 
twice, and those towns where improvements were in progress 
more frequently; have inspected upwards of two hundred 
schools while in session, scattered through every town, in small 
and obscure as well as in central and populous districts ; have 
conversed with moi*e than four hundred teachers of the winter or 
summer schools, as to their methods of classification, instruction 
and discipline, and the extent of co-operation received by them 
from parents and school committees ; have questioned and ex- 
amined children in the schools and out of them, to test the re- 
sults of their school education ; have had personal communica- 
tion with the school committee of every town, and improved 
every opportunity to learn from the friends of education gene- 
rally, their views as to the practical working of the system of 
public schools. 

2. By circulars addressed to teachers and school committees* 
More than one thousand circulars and letters, (Appendix, Num- 
ber I.) embracing the most minute inquiries respecting the ex- 
ternal and internal arrangement and management of schools, 
the size, population, pecuniary ability, parental and public inter- 
est in education, of each district — »the location, construction, 
furniture and appurtenances of school-houses— age, sex, educa- 
tion, experience, success, and compensation of teachers, — the 
attendance, classification, studies, books, apparatus, methods of 
teaching, discipline, school terms, time and length of vacation, 
and other topics relating to the public schools — the number, 
grade and influence of private schools, lyceums, libraries, lec- 
tures, and other means of popular education — were addressed 
to teachers and school committees in the several towns, inviting 
not only statistical returns, but a full and free expression of 
views of existing defects and desirable improvements. These 
circulars were so framed as necessarily to direct the attention 
of those into whose hands they should come, to certain causes 
which impair the usefulness of the schools, and to suggest im- 
provements that would make the existing means of education 
more efficacious. Although answers were not returned in all 
cases, enough were received from such a number and variety of 
districts, as to substantiate or modify the result of my own per- 
sonal observations. 

3. By the official returns and reports of school committees. 
The annual returns of the town school committees to the 

Secretary of State, although imperfect, show the working of the 
school system in some important particulars, for a pericS of six 
years, while the annual reports which the same committee in some 
of the towns have made, but not published, respecting their own 
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proceedings, and the condition and improvement of the public 
schools under their supervision, throw much light on the objects 
of my appointment. 

4. By statements in public meetings. 

In the meetings which have been held in every town in the 
state, called by public notice, and open to free discussion, many 
interesting and important facts respecting school-houses, the 
non-attendance of children at school, the variety of school books, 
the character, qualifications and habits of teachers, have been 
stated on the personal knowledge of the speakers. 

These are the principal sources which I have consulted for 
information respecting the means and condition of popular edu- 
cation in the State, and the information thus obtained is the 
basis of such plans and suggestions as I have elsewhere, or shall 
herein propose for immediate or permanent improvement in the 
system and the schools. 

IL 

As at once the condition and source of all thorough, extensive 
and permanent improvement in the public schools, under the 
laws as they were or in the laws themselves, I have aimed 
to disseminate as widely as possible, by all the agencies within 
my reach, a knowledge of existing defects and practical reme- 
dies, and to awaken in parents, teachers, school committees, and 
the public generally, an inquiring, intelligent and active interest 
in all that relates to the advancement of public schools and 
popular education. Among the means and agencies resoiled to 
for these objects, the following may be specified. 

1. By public lectures. 

Immediately after entering on the duties of my appointment, 
I commenced holding a series of meetings, of such persons as 
were disposed to come together on public notice, in the several 
towns of the state, for familiar and practical addresses and dis- 
cussions, on topics connected with the organization and admin- 
istration of the school system, and the classification, instruction 
and discipline of public schools. (Appendix, Number ii,) 
These meetings which I have contmued from time to time as fre- 
quently as my strength would allow, have been numerously at- 
tended, and the addresses have proved useful in awakening public 
interest, and disseminating information as to to the best modes 
of improvmg popular education. When the meetings already 
appointed have been held, more than five hundred addresses will 
have been made by myself, and others invited by me ; and at 
least one meeting will have been held in every large neighbor- 
hood in every town in the State. 

2. By conversation and written communications. 

The time not devoted to public meetings, in my circuits 
through the state, was spent in the school-rooms, and in ^ecoicyc^ 
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interviews with teachers, school officers, and the friends of ed- 
ucation, wherever an opportunity was presented for applying the 
general views advanced in my public addresses, to the circum- 
stances of a particular school-house, school district or town. 
The time and labor thus spent, although out of public view, and 
although no public record of the amount, or of the results can 
ever be made, I feel to have been as serviceable to the oWects 
contemplated in my appointment, as any portion of my official 
labors. In this connection I can add, that besides preparing and 
addressing over four thousand printed circulars, I have written 
upwards of one thousand letters, in replies to inquiries addressed 
to me, or on subjects connected with the improvement of the 
schools. 

3. By circulating tracts, periodicals and documents relating 
to schools, school systems and education generally. 

In the absence of any periodical devoted to education in the 
state, I commenced the publication of a series of " Educational 
Tracts," (Appendix, Number iv.) for gratuitous distribution. To 
secure their general dissemination, under such circumstances 
that they would be likely to be read, and in families which they 
might otherwise not reach, arrangements were made by which 
upwards of ten thousand copies were stitched to the Farmer's, 
and the Rhode Island Almanacs, which were sold in the winter 
of 1844-5. Want of time, and the pressing nature of other 
duties, have prevented my continuing the publication of the 
series as originally contemplated. 

Arrangements were also made with the publishers of the 
Common School Journal, edited by Horace Mann, Secretary of 
the Board of Education in Massachusetts, and of the District 
School Journal of the State of New York, edited by Francis 
Dwight, Superintendent of the Common Schools of the city and 
county of Albany, by which a large number of these excellent 
Journals for the current year were subscribed for in different 
parts of the state. These two Journals contain all the official 
school documents of their respective states, in which the most 
judicious and vigorous measures have been taken to perfect the 
system of public instruction, as well as a variety of interesting 
and valuable articles, original and selected from the pens of ex- 
perienced educators, calculated to assist, inform, and interest 
school officers, teachers and parents every where, in the work 
of making common schools more useful and complete. 

In addition to the above works, I have secured the dissemina- 
tion of a variety of other books and documents, (Appendix, 
Number v.) which were calculated to make known the nature, 
extent and results of the efforts now making to devise, extend, 
and perfect systems of public education on both sides of the At- 
lantic; to form and assist good teachers by making them ac- 
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qaainted with improved methods of school government and in- 
struction; and especially to enlist the more active, generous and 
vigorous co-operation of parents and the public generally, in this 
work. Among these works, as the most valuable single volume 
now before the public, and which should be in the hands of every 
teacher, and school committee in the state, and the whole land, 
I would particularly mention " The School and School Master^^ 
thejoint production of Prof. Potter and George B. Emerson, t 

Sut the circulation of these and similar documents, and df 
educational periodicals published out of the Stale, even more 
extensively than has yet been done, can never supply the place 
of a periodical published here. Peculiarities of local conve- 
nience and interest render such periodicals desirable in each 
state ; and in this State, and at this time, when great efforts are 
making in different towns, and in districts widely separated froni 
each other, to improve the schools, and when important altera- 
tions have been made in the organization and administration of 
the whole system, such a periodical is indispensable as an organ 
of communication between those who are laboring in different 
departments of the same field ; and for official direction and ex- 
planation to those who, have the local administration of a new sys- 
tem, involving great variety and some complexity of details. 

4. By establishing a library of education in every town. 

As a permanent depository of the most valuable books and 
documents relating to schools, school systems, and particularly 
to the practical departments of education, I have nearly com- 
pleted arrangements, to establish a hbrarj' of education (Ap- 
pendix, Number vi. ) in every town, either to be under the man- 
agement of the school committee of the town, or of some district 
or town library association, and in either case to be accessible ta 
teachers, parents, and all interested in the administration of the 
school system, or the work of the more complete, thorough and 
practical education of the whole community. Each library will! 
contain about thirty bound volumes, and as many pamphlets. 
To these libraries, the Legislature might from time to time here- 
after, forward all laws and documents relating to the public 
schools of this slate, and at a small annual expense, procure the 
most valuable books and periodicals which should be published 
on the theory and practice of teaching, and the official school 
documents of other stales, and thus keep up with the progress 
of improvement in every department of populsy education. 
These libraries will be made much more valuable for purposes 
of reference, by an index to the various topics discussed in the 
several volumes and pamphlets which it is my intention to pre- 
pare as one of the series of Educational Tracts. 

5. By recommending and aiding in the formation and proceed* 
ings of associations for the improvement of public schools. 
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The object aimed at was to bring the friends of school 
improvement, scattered over a town, county, or the State 
even, together, as often as their convenience will allow, that by 
an interchange of views, and acquaintance with each other, they 
may form new bonds or sympathy, and channels of united effort 
in promoting its success. It is applying to the advancement of 
public schools the same instrumentality which has proved so 
useful in every other great enterprise of the day. 
^ The earliest association of the kind was formed in Washing- 
ton County, and within a period of a little more than a year from 
its organization, it has held twelve general meetings in the differ- 
ent towns in the county, most of which have continued in session 
through two days ; secured the services of a local agent to in- 
M)ect the schools, and deliver lectures in every district ; and by 
tne circulation of books, periodicals and documents on this sub- 
ject, has awakened a very general and lively interest, and laid 
the foundation of great and progressive improvements in the or- 
ganization, instruction and discipline of public schools. 

The Kent County association was formed in February last, 
and has held general meetings in most of the large neighborhoods 
of the county, which have in most instances been numerously 
attended by parents and others residing in the immediate vicinity. 

The Smithfield and Cumberland Institute has held ten public 
meetings, and includes among its officers and members some of 
the most ardent and intelligent friends of education in the State. 

The Rhode Island Institute of Instruction was formed in Jan- 
uary last; and its officers and members, by attending and address- 
ing public meetings in different parts of the state, have already 
rendered me very important co-operation, and done essential 
service in the cause of educational improvement. 

A more particular account of the organization of these asso- 
ciations will be given in the Appendix. (Number, iii.) 

These associations should be extended so as to embrace the 
females, and especially the mothers of a district or town. Let 
the mothers read, converse with each other, and become well 
informed as to what constitutes a good school, and the fathers 
and brothers who are voters will be reminded of their neglect 
of the school interest of the district or town. Let them visit the 
places where their little children are doomed to every species 
of discomfort, and improvements in the seats, desks, mod^s of 
warming and ventilating school-rooms, will follow. There is 
a motive power in the ardor and strength of maternal love, if it 
can once be properly informed and enlisted in this work, which 
must act most powerfully and beneficently on the improvement 
of public schools, and the progress of society generally, 

6* By assisting school committees in the selection of teachers. 
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Whenever called upon by school committees, and especially 
ia reference to schools which from their location might become 
under good teachers, models in all the essential features of 
arrangement, instruction and discipline, for otherschools in their 
vicinity, I have felt that I was rendering an essential service 
towards « the improvement and better management of the public 
schools," by aiding in the employment of such teachers. If but 
one good teacher could be permanently employed in each town, 
the direct and indirect influence of his teaching and example 
would be soon felt in every school ; and his influence would be 
still more powerful and extensive if arrangements could be made 
so as to facilitate the visitation of his school bv other teachers, or 
so as to allow of his making a circuit through the districts and 
towns in his vicinity, and give familiar and practical lectures 
and illustrations of his own methods of instruction. It is ne- 
cessary to the rapid progress of education that parents, commit- 
tees and teachers, should see and know what a good school is, 
and feel that **as is teacher so is the school." Whoever may' 
fill the oflice of Commissioner of Public Schools, can ren- 
der important service to the schools by keeping a memorandum, 
or entering in a book all applications from teachers, their names, 
age, attainments, moral character, experience, the kind of school 
they had taught, or should prefer to teach, the compensation 
they would be content to receive, their references, the places 
where they had taught; and on the other hand, the kind of 
teacher wanted by any district, the grade of school, number of 
scholars, rate of compensation, &c. &c., and thus assisting 
good teachers to desirable situations. 

7. fiy encouraging the more extensive and permanent em- 
ployment of female teachers. 

In all the schools visited the first winter, or from which returns 
were received, out of Providence, and the primary depart- 
ments of a few large central districts, I found but six female 
teachers ; and including the whole state, and excepting the dis- 
tricts referred to, there cannot have been more than twice that 
number employed. This is one evidence of the want of pru- 
dence in applpng the school funds of the districts, and of the 
low appreciation of the peculiar talents of females, when 
properly educated as teachers, — ^their more gentle and refined 
manners, purer morals, stronger interest and greater tact and 
contentment in managing and instructing young children, and of 
their power when properly developed, of governing even the 
most wild and stubborn minds by moral influences. Two thirds 
at leart of all the schools which I visited, would have been bet- 
ter taught by female teachers, who couM jbave been employed at 
half the compensation actually paid to the male teachers, and 
thus the length of the winter school prolonged on an average of 
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two months. Convinced as I am from many years observation 
in public schools, that these institutions will never exert the in- 
fluence they should on the manners and morals of the children 
educated in them, till a larger number of well trained and ac- 
complished females are employed permanently as teachers, 
either as principals or assistants, I have every where and on all 
occasions urged their peculiar fitness for the office. I have 
reason to believe that at least fifty female teachers, in addition 
to the number employed last year, are now engaged in the 
public schools of the state. But before the superior efficiency of 
woman in the holy ministry of education, can be felt in its largest 
measure, her education must be more amply and universally 
provided for, and an opportunity afforded for some special train- 
mg in the duties of a teacher ; and a modification of the present 
practice and arrangement of districts be effected. 

8. By introducing a gradation of schools in the manufacturing 
and other populous districts. 

It was very soon evident that in many of the large villages, and 
particularly in the manufacturing districts, the privileges of the 
public school were wasted in consequence of the large number of 
children of all ages, in a great variety of classes, which were 
crowded together under one teacher, or at most two teachers, in 
the same room. To remedy these evils, in some instances com- 
mittees have been induced to classify the children according to 
their attainments, placing the younger and less advanced in a 
priniary school, under a female teacher, and the older and more 
advanced by themselves, under a well qualified male teacher. 

It is in this class of districts that the work of improyement will 
ffo forward most rapidly under the operation of the new school 
law. In the prospect of its adoption, the inhabitants of Westerly 
have, within the last month, voted unanimously to reorganize 
their school system,— establishing three grades of schools to be 
taught through the year, and providing a thorough and liberal 
course of instruction for all the children of the community. 
Teachers, who enjoyed the confidence of parents in the private 
schools, have been employed for the public schools, and a tax 
sufficient to erect two new school-houses, and repair and pro- 
perly furnish the old house, was voted without a dissentingvoice. 

9. By recommending and assisting in the formation of Teach- 
ers' Associations, or Institutes. 

By the first designation as now generally used, is understood 
the temporary, and by the latter, the more permanent organiza- 
tion of teachers for mutual improvement, and the advancement 
of their common profession. Teachers in every town have 
been urged to hold occasional meetings, or even a single meeting, 
for the purpose of listening to practical lectures and discussions, 
or what would in most cases be better^ of holding familiar conver- 
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sation together, on topics connected with the arrangement of 
schools, on methods of instruction now practised, or recommend- 
ed in the various periodicals or books which they have consulted* 
and on the condition of their own schools. But something more 
permanent and valuable than these occasional meetings, has been 
aimed at by an organization of the teachers of the state, or at least 
of a single county, into a Teachers' Institute, with a systematic 
plan of operations from year to year, which shall afford to young 
and inexperienced teachers an opportunity to review the studies 
they are to teach, and to witness, and to some extent practice the 
best methods of arranging and conducting the classes of a school, 
as well as of obtaining the matured views of the best teachers and 
educators on all the great topics of education, as brought out in 
public lectures, discussions and conversation. The attainments of 
solitary reading will thus be quickened by the action of living 
mind. The acquisition of one will be tested, by the expen- 
ence and structure of others. New advances in any direction 
by one teacher, will become known, and made the common 
property of the profession. Old and defective methods will 
be held up, exposed and corrected, while valuable hints will 
be followed out and proved. The tendency to a dogmatical 
tone and spirit, to one-sided and narrow views, to a monotony 
of character, which every good teacher fears, and to which most 
professional teachers are exposed, will be withstood and obvia- 
ted. The sympathies of a common pursuit, the interchange of 
ideas, the discussion of topics which concern their common ad- 
vancement, the necessity of extending their reading and inqui- 
ries, and of cultivating the power and habit of written and oral 
expression, all these things will attach teachers to each other, 
elevate their own character and attainments, and the social and 
pecuniary estimate of the profession. 

One such Institute was organized in Washington County last 
winter, and held five meetings, at which written and verbal re- 
ports were made by teachers respecting the condition of their 
respective schools, the difficulties encountered from irregularity 
of attendance, and want of uniformity of books, the methods of 
classification, instruction and government pursued, and the en- 
couragement received from the occasional visits of parents 
and committees. This Institute proposes to hold a meeting, af- 
ter the teachers of the county are engaged for the present season, 
to continue in session from one to two weeks. 

Arrangements have been made for opening Teachers' Insti- 
tutes in other counties, to which all teachers, male and female, 
who are, or who expect to be engaged to teach in the public 
schools of the state this winter, have been invited to attend. 

10. By an itinerating normal school agency. 
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With the co-operation of the Washington County Association, 
the services of a well qualified teacher was secured to visit 
every town in that county for the purpose, among other objects, 
of acting directly on the schools as they were, by plain, prac- 
tical exposures of defective methods, which impair the usefulness 
of the schools, and illustrations of other methods which would 
make the schools immediately and permanently better. The 
same course will be pursued the present season in other parts 
of the state. 

11. By preparing the way for at least one Normal School. 
Although much can be done towards improving the existing 

qualifications of teachers, and elevating their social and pecu- 
niary position, by converting one or more district schools in 
each town or county, into a model school, to which the young 
and inexperienced teacher may resort for demonstrations of the 
best methods ; or by sending good teachers on missions of edu- 
cation throughout the schools of a county ; or by associations of 
teachers for mutual improvement, — still these agencies cannot sr> 
rapidly supply in any system of public education, the place of 
one thoroughly organized Nonnal School, or an institution for 
the special training of teachers, modified to suit the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the state, and the present condition of the schools. 
With this conviction resting on my own mind, I have aimed 
every where so to set forth the nature, necessity, and^probable 
results of such an institution, as to prepare the public mind for 
some legislative action towards the establishment of one such 
school, and in the absence of that, to make it an object of asso- 
ciated effort and liberality. I have good reason to ^believe that 
any movement on the part of the state, would be met by the 
prompt co-operation of not a few liberal minded and liberal 
nanded friends of education, and the great enterprise of pre- 
paring Rhode Island teachers for Rhode Island schools, might 
soon be in successful operation. 

12. By devising and making known improved plans of school- 
bouses. 

The condition of the school-houses, was in my circuit through 
the schools, brought early and constantly under my notice, and 
to eflfect an immediate and thorough reform, public attention 
was early and earnestly called to the subject. The many and 
great evils to the health, manners, morals, and intellectual habits 
of children, which grow out of their bad and defective construc- 
tion and appurtenances, were discussed and exposed, and the 
advantages of more complete and convenient structures pointed 
out. In compliance with the reauest of the Committee on Ed- 
ucation, a law authorizing school districts to lay and collect a 
tax to repair the old, and ouild new school-houses, was drafted 
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and passed ; and in pursuance of a resolution of the General 
Assembly, a document was prepared embodying the results of 
my observations and reflections on the general principles of 
school-architecture, and such plans, and descriptions of various 
structures recently erected, for large and small, city and coun- 
try districts, and for schools of different grades, as would enable 
any committee to act understandingly, in framing a plan suita- 
ble to the wants of any particular district or school. The same 
document was afterwards abridged and distributed widely, as 
one of the ^Educational Tracts,^ over the state. I have secured 
the building of at least one school-house in each county, which 
can be pointed to as a model in all the essential features of 
location, construction, warming, ventilation, seats and desks, and 
other internal and external arrangements. 

During the past two years, more than fifty school-houses have 
been erected, or so thoroughly repaired, as to be substantially 
new — and most of them after plans and directions given in the 
above document, or furnished directly by myself, on application 
from districts or committees. Some of them will be described 
in the account of the schools of the several towns to be given 
in the Appendix, or in some future Report. 

13. By encouraging the introduction, and aiding in the selec- 
tion of school apparatus and libraries. 

Much of the inefficiency of school education of every grade is 
mainly owing to the want of such cheap and simple aids for vis- 
ible illustration, as every district can supply, and of modes of 
communication based upon and adapted to such apparatus, 
which every teacher of ordinary intelligence can acquire and 
practise, and especially in reference to elementary principles. 
With many children, their education, so far as books are con- 
cerned, terminates with the schoolroom, from the want of access 
to a library. These two wants I have aimed to supply to some 
extent. The value of many schools in the state under the same 
teacher has been doubled by the introduction and use of the black- 
board, of the slate by small children, of outline maps in teaching 
geography, and other cheap forms of visible illustration. More 
than one thousand volumes have been purchased for school libra- 
ries, on more advantageous terms than the same number of books 
could have been purchased in smaller lots, by several committees 
acting independently of each other. 

14. By Lyceum, Lecture, and Library Associations. 

In taking an inventory of the means of popular education in 
the state, this class of institutions, which help to supply the de- 
fects of early elementary education, and carry it forward where 
under the most advantageous circumstances the public school 
must leave it, and furnish the means of self-culture to all, what* 
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ever may have been their opportunities of acquiring knowledge, 
could not be omitted. I have in all cases availed myself of these 
avenues when open to me, to reach the public mind, and in turn 
have aimed to further their objects. During the ensuing winter, 
an effort will be made to secure a course of popular lectures in 
every large village, and to establish a library of at least four 
hundred volumes in every town in the State which is not now 
supplied. By creating a taste, and forming habits of reading 
in the young, by diffusing intelligence among all classes, by 
introducing new topics and improving the whole tone of con- 
versation, and imparting activity to the public mind generally, 
these lectures and books will silently but powerfully help on the 
improvement of public schools, and all other educational institu- 
tions and influences. 

15. By preparing a draft of a school act. 

In pursuance of a resolution of the General Assembly, passed 
at the January session, 1844, 1 drew up a bill for an act respecting 
public schools, in which the various public and special acts on 
the subject were examined, revised and consolidated, and such 
additions engrafted as my observations on the practical operation 
of existing laws showed to be desirable or necessary. This bill 
was referred, in May, to the Committee of Education in the House, 
and by that Committee amended in a few particulars. On their 
motion, at the same session, I made an explanation of its various 
provisions, and especially of such features as were novel and 
likely to be misunderstood, before the General Assembly, the 
substance of which will be found in the Appendix, (Number viu.) 
That the relations of the bill to previous laws on the subject, and 
to the ability of the several towns to maintain an efficient system 
of public schools, might be clearly understood, I prepared a 
chronological review of all the legislation of the state on the 
subject, (Appendix, Number VII.) and tables, (Number x. and xi.) 
exhibiting the population, valuation, and present expenses of each 
town as far as ascertained. The bill thus prepared and explain- 
ed in all its details and relations, passed the House of Represen- 
tatives, and in the Senate was ordered to be printed and circu- 
lated among the school committees and people. In June, 1845, 
its further consideration was resumed in the Senate, after having 
been carefully revised by a committee of that body, and passed 
by a large majority. It received the same action m the House, 
and became a law, although its operation was postponed till after 
the October session of the General Assembly which has just 
closed, and now, on the 1st of November, it is the school sys- 
tem of Rhode Island. (Appendix, Number ix.) 

I have thus presented a rapid and imperfect account of my 
own proceedings, as Agent of Public Schools, in the absence of 
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any q>ecific directions as to the mode and measures to be pur- 
sued in the Act providing for my appointment. Although the 
measures which have been adopted have, it is believed, increas- 
ed the amount of public interest and information on the subject, 
and thus imparted increased activity, regularity and usefulness 
to the system as it was, still a revision of the laws, at once sim- 
ple and thorough, was indispensable to secure the advance in 
public opinion which has thus far been made, and to remove the 
obstacles which prevented the children of the state ** from re- 
ceiving the best education which those schools can be made to 
impart," as will, I think, be made evident under the remaining 
divisions of this Report. 

Public opinion will not remain long in advance of the law, and 
the public schools will attain only that degree of excellence and 
usefulness which a well informed, and widely enlisted public 
opinion calls for. In the law, as it now stands, there are agencies 
which if vigorously and intelligently worked, cannot fail to keep 
the public mind informed and interested in all that concerns the 
oi^anization and administration of the system, and the discipline 
and instruction of the schools. 

III. 

I. Defects in the laws relating to Public Schools as they were. 

In connection with the principal defects of the laws relating 
to Pul^Iic Schools, as shown in their practical workings, I will 
point out briefly the provisions in the new act by which it is 
hoped these defects will be obviated or supplied. 

1. The want of a systematic digest of the existing acts of 
Assembly, both general and special, with such alterations and 
additions, especially in reference to the organization of school 
districts, as would dispense with all special legislation in future, 
and embrace within itself clear and precise directions for carry- 
ing all its own details into effect ; and the whole separated 
into general divisions, each embracing, under a comprehensive 
and expressive head, all the law on one particular branch of 
the subject. 

The law respecting public schools was found scattered through 
upwards of forty acts of a general or special nature ; and in all 
that relates to the powers and duties of school districts, was so 
imperfect as to preclude any decisive action on the part of the 
inhabitants of any district, towards the improvement of their 
schools or school-houses, without some special legislation in their 
favor. The new act is so framed as to render any reference to 
a particular part a matter of great facility ; and occupies less 
space than the special acts relating to the building of school- 
houi^s alone, passed since 1839. 

3. The restriction placed upon the towns as lo lb& %snnKi\sX^ 
^inoiiey to be raided by uaatkm for fldKKA pur^ot^ 
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power to vote a moderate compensation, if it should be necessaiy 
or thought advisable, to secure the services of able and faithful 
school committees, or at least of one such committee-man in a 
town, for the discharge of duties which require intelligence, skill, 
fidelity, time, and, not unfrequently, some pecuniary sacrifice. 

This restriction is now removed, and each town not only de- 
cides for itself the extent to which the power of taxation for 
school purposes shall be carried beyond the sum necessary to 
secure its proportionate share of the State appropriation, but is 
also at liberty to provide for the faithful application of these 
funds, and the vigilant and responsible supervision of the 
schools — the very life of any system — by voting a moderatd 
compensation to one or more of the committee entrusted with 
these duties. Under any system of public schools, the duties 
of supervision are numerous, and under a sjrstem which aims 
to reach the highest standard of public education, their faithful 
performance requires reflection, and time — more reflection and 
more time, than those men who are best qualified to do the work 
well, can bestow gratuitously. I cannot therefore forbear to 
express my regret that a general provision, securing a moderate 
compensation for one school officer in each town, payable partly 
out of the town, and partly out of the State appropriation, insert- 
ed in the original draft of the School Act, was struck out in com- 
mittee. It is to be hoped, that every town, or at least all the 
large towns, will in the outset take all the steps which niky be 
necessary to secure the intelligent, vigilant, ana constant super- 
vision of all their schools; and among these steps, I have no hes- 
itation in naming the appointment of a single officer, or a sub- 
committee of not more than two, who shall be entrusted with 
the executive duties of the school committee of the town, and 
receive a moderate compensation for the time devoted to these 
duties* 

3. The omission of any effective check on the creation of 
small and weak districts, by the minute subdivision of the terri- 
tory of a town, on any territorial division of a vills^e, or 
compact district, where schools of different grades, or one school 
with different departments, according to the age and attainments 
of the scholars, can be established. 

This omission is supplied in the existing law, by forbidding the 
formation of any new district with less than forty children be- 
tween the ages of four and sixteen^ and by arresting the further 
territorial subdivision of large districts, except with the appro- 
bation of the Commissioner of Public Schools, or the special ac- 
tion of the Assembly. 

4. The absence of such conditions to the enjoyment by any 
town or district, of any portioa of theSute appcopriatioiifiir the 
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encouragement of public schools, as would lead to the raising of 
the same or a larger sum by the town, district, or individuals, 
for the same object, and thus secure at once the necessary 
means, and the public and parental interest, which are required 
foi* the adequate support and vigilant supervision of public 
schools^ 

By the new Act, it is made a condition precedent to drawing 
the State appropriation, that the towns shall raise at least one- 
third as much as they respectively receive. The sum named in 
the original draft was the amount appropriated by the State. 
This sum, increased by the avails of a moderate rate-bill, or 
tuition, payable by the parents or guardians of the children 
attending school, would have placed the districts of Rhode-Island 
in a more favorable condition to command the services of good 
teachers, than those of any other state, except Massachusetts* 

6. The want of such a rule or rules for distributing the funds 
appr(^riated to school purposes, as should secure to every child 
in the weak, as well as in the strong districts, from year to year, 
the opportunity of obtaining that degree of education which a 
school taught for the minimum period by a teacher of the stand- 
ard qualification fixed by law, can impart, and at the same time 
promote the regular and punctual attendance at the public 
school, of all the children of a district or town. 

This defect is now in part remedied by directing that the 
amount received from the State, shall be denominated ** teachers' 
monev," and shall be divided amon^ the districts, one-half 
equally, and the other half according to the average daily attend- 
ance in each district, during the year next preceding ; leaving 
each town to direct in what way any other money, either raised 
by tax or derived from any other source, shall be appropriated. 
It is to be hoped, tl^jit a sense of justice, — a large view of the whole 
subject, will prompt every town to aid the small districts, when- 
ever it is expedient to continue the organization of such districts, 
to that extent which shall be necessary, with their own resour- 
ces, to continue a public school at least eight months in the year, 
under a well-qualified teacher. The rule of distribution, as 
originally drafted, was to apportion so much of the school^money 
equally among the districts, as should enable every district to 
ke^p a school for the period fixed by law ; and one half of the 
remainder, according to the average attendance during the year,- 
and the other half, according to the amount voluntarily raised in 
the district, towards the wages of teachers, over the amount 
received from the State or town. This rule would secure an 
equality of school privileges for all the children of the town, up 
to the standard recogniied by the law ; and operate as a premi« 
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um on the punctual and regular attendance of children, and the 
liberality of school districts. 

6. The want of any adequate provision for the training of 

i^oung men and youn^ women, for the delicate and arduous 
abors and responsibilities of teachers, as well as of opportunities 
for their subsequent and continued improvement as individual 
teachers, and as a profession. 

Provision for the establishment of Teachers' Institutes and a 
Normal School, as parts of the school system, would be one of 
the most direct and efficient steps to supply this want in the old 
law. An advance has been made in the right direction, by 
making it the duty of the Commissioner of Public Schools to 
establish these means for the training and improvement of teach- 
ers, as early as the co-operation of the friends of education, or 
of the Legislature will enable him to do so. 

7. The absence of an effectual system of inspection and 
supervision, by w^hich the examination of teachers shall be made 
bjr those competent to judge of their qualifications, and the visit- 
ation of schools, by those who can conduct an examination in 
the different studies pursued, and suggest such imuroventents 
and modifications in the course of instruction, booKs, methods 
and discipline, as will enable the scholars and the community to 
derive the greatest amount of benefit from the schools. 

This radical defect in the old law, so far as the examination of 
teachers is concerned, is remedied bv making it illegal for any 
person to teach a school, supported in part or entirely by public 
money, without having been found qualified in respect to moral 
character, literary attainments, and ability to govern and instruct 
chiMren; which shall be evidenced by a certificate signed either, 

1. by the chairman of the school committee of the town, incase 
the examination shall have been conducted by the whole board ; 

2. by the sub-committee, appointed for this purpose ; 3. by a 
county inspector, or 4. by the State Commissioner. In refer- 
ence to the visitation of schools, the new law provides that the 
schools of a district shall be visited twice during each term of 
sdiooling, by the trustees of the district ; the schools of a town, 
by one or more of the committee of the town, twice during each 
term of schooling ; the schools of a county, by the inspectors 
appointed by the State Commissioner, and by the Commissioner 
himself, from time to time. To secure the utmost efficiency in 
these agencies of supervision, provision should have been made 
for a moderate compensation to each class of officers, for the 
time devoted to the dischaige of their respective duties. 

8. The want of suitable provisions for securing a uniformity 
of text-books in all the schools of the same town, or the same 
iectioD of the Stale. 
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This defect is obviated in the new law, by malung it the duty 
of the town comntiittee to adopt all suitable regulations with 
regard to books, and of thg State Commissioner to recommend 
the best text books, and seibure as far as practicable a uniformity 
in the schools of the same town. 

9. The absence of any provision to prevent the waste of the 
money of the State and the town, by being spent on a school 
taught in a small, badly located, unventilated, imperfectly warmed, 
and inconveniently constructed school-house ; and to save inno- 
cent children from the discomforts, and injury, bodily, mental 
and moral, of such structures. 

Under the new Act, school districts are clothed with all the 
necessary powers to secure suitable school-house accommoda- 
tions, provided the plans for the same are approved by the com- 
mittee of the town, or the State Commissioner; and no district 
can be entitled to its proportion of the school money, in the 
treasury of the town, unless the public school of the district has 
been kept in a school-house approved by the committee. In 
addition to these provisions, it is made the duty of the Commis- 
sioner, by special resolution, to prepare and make known plans 
for the location, construction and internal arrangement of school- 
houses, suitable for large and small districts, and for schools of 
different grades. 

10. The want of some tribunal for the cheap, speedy, and am- 
icable, if possible, but in all cases, final, adjustment of all contro- 
versies arising among the inhabitants, teachers, and officers of any 
district or town, grovring out of the operation of laws relating to 
public schools , before such controversies have injured, if not 
Droken up, the school, and ripened into bitter neighborhood 
feuds, to be transmitted from one generation to another. 

In the new Act it Ls made the duty of the Commissioner of 
Public Schools to decide without appeal and without cost to the 
parties, all controversies and disputes which may be submitted 
to him for settlement and decision ; and his decision in any case 
brought before him by any person conceiving himself aggrieved 
in consequence of any decision made by a school district, or the 
committee of any town, or by a county inspector, when approved 
by any judge of the Supreme Court, is made final and con- 
clusive. 

11. The want of provision for the uniform and efficient ad- 
ministration of all general laws in every town and district of the 
State, with the exercise of a liberal discretionary power, on equi- 
table principles, in all cases which cannot be anticipated or 
safely provided for under a general rule; with a check upon any 
permanent and extensive abuse of such power by n t«cn»td ^ 
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every thing done or advised under it, and frequent and full ac- 
countability to the source from which it is derived. 

That part of the new Act which relates to the supervision of 
the State through the action of the Commissioner of Public 
Schools, is intended to supply this deficiency. 

12. The want of any permanent and efficient provision for 
securing progress in the schools, and the legislation respecting 
them, by keeping the legislature and the people informed of all 
general as well as local defects and improvements, and the best 
means by which the former might be remedied, and the latter 
extended ; and at the same time, an inquiring, intelligent and 
active interest in all that relates to the advancement of puUic 
schools, and popular education, awakened in parents, teachersi 
school committees, and the public generally. 

As the source of all thorough and permanent improvement in 
the school^ the district, town, state and the law, provision is 
made in the new Act, to keep teachers, parents, school officers, 
and the Legislature advised accurately and frequently of the 
condition of the schools, and the best plans for their improve- 
ment. Every teacher must keep a register, open at all times to 
Carents and school officers ; which will be so arranged as to em- 
race all the important facts in the condition of his school. 
The trustees of every district must make a return annually to 
the school committee of the town, embracing the main mcts 
contained in the register of the teacher, and such other particu- 
lars as they are familiar with. The school committee of each 
town must make to the town, an annual report of their own 
doings, and the condition and plans for the improvement of the 
schools, which, unless printed, must be read in open town meet- 
ing ; and a return to the State Commissioner in matter and form 
as shall be prescribed by him. The county inspectors must 
report to the Commissioner, the results of their observation in 
the schools ; and the Commissioner, from these sources of in- 
formation, and from his own observation and experience, must 
submit an annual report to the Legislature. 

To this summary of defects in the laws relating to public 
schools as they were, and of the provisions incorporated into 
|he new Act to remedy them, I will add a brief outline of the 
system as at present organized, before passing to a considera- 
tion of the condition of the schools themselves, and of plans for 
their improvement. 

IL Outline of the system of Public Schools as at present 
organized. 

The system rests on the broad foundation of a great public 
interest, to the support of which the entire property of the 
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State contributes ; in whose administration every inhabitant, 
who has any voice in public affairs, is recognized ; and to a 
paiticipation in whose benefits, every child is entitled as a 
right, no matter how poor or desolate that child may be. 

Organization. 1. The State being a principal contributor to 
the support of the public schools, is recognized as imposing 
certain conditions on such towns as wish to share of its bounty, 
and as exercising a general supervision of such schools as may 
be supported to any extent out of its appropriation. 2. Towns 
are clothed with all the powers of taxation and supervision 
necessary to enable them to share in the appropriation out of 
the general treasury, and to establish and maintain asuflScient 
number of public schools of different grades, at convenient 
locations, for all the children residing within their respective 
limits, subject to the general supervision of the State. 3. School 
districts, or the inhabitants of territorial subdivisions of a town, 
when regularly constituted and authorized by a vote of the 
town for this purpose, have the management of the school or 
schools within iheir reispective limits, subject to the general 
regulation of the State, and the special regulation of the town. 

In every secondary or grammar school, which two or more 
primary school districts may by a concurrent vote establish for 
the older and more advanced children of such districts, the 
teacher must have a certificate of qualification signed by a 
county inspector or the State Commissioner, 

Support. The expenses of the system are met as follows : 
1. The State appropriates annually from a fund set apart for 
this purpose, and out of the general treasury, the sum of 
twenty-five thousand dollars, or about one dollai for every 
child between the ages of four and sixteen, for the payment 
of teachers' wages, in the several towns and cities. 2. Each 
town must raise by tax a sum equal to at least one-third of its 
distributive share of the state appropriation, and may raise a 
larger amount. The avails of the registry tax in each town, are 
set apart by law for the support of schools. 3. Each district 
must provide its own school-house, appendages and fuel, un- 
less the same is provided by the town, and may by vote raise 
money by tax on the property of the district, or by rate-bills for 
tuition payable by the parents of the scholars, towards the 
compensation of teachers. 4. Every parent or guardian of 
children at school, must provide books, stationery, &c. unless 
the district or town votes to supply the same. 

Grades of Schools. The law admits of the establishment of 
schools of different grades, to meet the educational wants of 
different districts and towns — providing however that even in 
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the lowest grade of schools, a teacher shall be employed qual- 
ified to teach the English language* arithmetic, penmanship, 
and the rudimdnts of geography and writing. 

Teacherz. No person can teach a public school without 
having a certificate — which shall be the evidence of good moral 
character, literary attainments, and ability to govern and in- 
struct children — signed 1. by the chairman of the school com- 
mittee, if the examination is conducted by the whole board ; 
.or 2. by the sub-committee, in case one or more of the com- 
mittee are appointed for this purpose ; 3. by one of the county 
inspectors; 4. by the Commissioner of Public Schools. A 
certificate signed by the chairman, or sub-committee, of the 
school committee of a town, is valid for one year from the dale 
thereof, in that town ; if signed by a county inspector, it is 
valid for two years from its date in any town in that county ; 
and if signed by the Commissioner of Public Schools, is valid 
for three years in any town in the state. Any ceitificate can 
be annulled by the authority from which it emanated, or by the 
officer charged with a wider supervision. To enable young 
men and young women to qualify themselves for the office of 
teaching, it is made the duty of the State Commissioner to estab- 
lish Teachers' Institutes, and a State Normal School, and by 
public addresses and personal communication with teachers, to 
diflfuse a knowledge of existing defects, and desirable improve- 
ments in the government and instruction of schools. 

Studies^ BookSf ^c. All which relates to the classification 
of schools, course of study, books, apparatus, methods of 
teaching, discipline, &c. is left to the action of the towns, 
through the committee appointed by a majority of the legal 
voters, subject directly only to a few general regulations on the 
part of the State, intended to protect the children fjrom immoral 
and unqualified teachers, and indirectly to such modifications 
as the State Commissioner and county inspectors can effect by 
recommendations and suggestions in their annual reports, and 
other communications on the condition and improvement of 
schools, which teachers, committees, districts and towns are at 
liberty to adopt or reject. To this should be added the influ- 
ence which Teachers' Institutes and a State Normal School, 
when established, must necessarily exert on the classification, 
instruction and discipline of the schools. 

Length of School. The shortest term that a public school 
can be taught, is fixed at four months ; and this length of time, 
it is believed, the weakest district in the State can reach, 
through its share of the State and Town appropriation. 

Supermsion. Beginning at the lowest series of officers, there 
Are, 1. Trustees of School Districts. Each district, when au- 
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thorized by the town, may elect three residents of the district, 
to act as trustees, and to continue in oflSce three years ; their 
terms of office being so adjusted that one shall be elected every 
year. The trustees have charge of the property of the dis- 
trict ; call meetings of the inhabitants ; provide teachers, 
school-room, furniture and fuel, and books for such scholars as 
are not supplied by their parents or guardians ; visit the school 
twice during each term of schooling ; make out all tax and 
rate bills ; and report annually to the committee of the town, 
the condition of the schools, in matter and form as shall be 
prescribed by them. 2. Town School Committees. Each 
town must elect annually a committee of three, six, nine, or 
twelve members, to have the charge and superintendence of 
the public schools. The apportionment of school-money 
among the schools or districts ; the examination and licensing 
of teachers; the annulling of the certificates of teachers found 
unqualified ; the visitation of all the schools twice during each 
season of schooling ; the making of regulations respecting the 
classification, attendance, books, instruction and discipline of 
the schools; the formation of school districts; the location of 
8chool*houses ; the drawing of orders in favor of such districts, 
and such only as have maintained a public school for four 
months, under a teacher properly qualified, in a school-house 
approved by the committee; and the presentation of a written 
report, respecting their own doings, and the condition and im- 
provement of the schools, to the town, and to the Commis- 
sioner of PublicSchools, — these and other duties are devolved 
on this committee. In case the town is not divided into school 
districts, or votes to maintain the school independent of that 
organization, the town committee must perform all ihe duties 
of the trustees of school districts. 3. County Inspectors. Their 
appointment, number and tenure of office are left with the 
Commissioner of Public Schools, under whose instructions it is 
made their duty to examine teachers, and visit, inspect, and 
report to him respecting the schools in their respective coun- 
ties. 4. State Commissioner. He is appointed by the Gov- 
ernor, with such salary as the Legislature may fix. His duties 
are to apportion the State appropriation among the several 
towns, and draw an order in favor of such towns as conform to 
the law ; prepare forms and instructions for the uniform admin- 
istration of the law in difife rent towns and districts ; visit schools, 
and, by personal communication and public addresses, call the 
attention of all interested, to existing defects and desirable im- 
provements in school-houses, classification, teachers, methods, 
&c. in the schools ; recommend text books, and assist in the 
establishment of school libraries; grant state certificates to 
teachers whom in his circuit be shall find well qualified ; 
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establish Teachers' Institutes and a Normal School, and in 
every way to elevate the profession of teaching ; decide all 
controversies which may be referred to him, and report annu- 
ally to the Legislature, his own doings, and his views as to 
the condition and improvement of the schools, and other 
means of popular education. 

Libraries. Every district may establish, by tax or otherwise, 
a library for the use of the district ; and every town may estab- 
lish and maintain a public school library, for the use of the 
inhabitants generally of the town, to be kept together at some 
convenient place, or be distributed into several parts, which may 
be transferred from time to time for the convenience of differ- 
ent districts or neighborhoods, under proper regulations. 

Modes of diffusing information. The teacher reports daily, 
in his school register, to parents and trustees ; the trustees, 
when called on, to the committee of the town; the committee 
of the town annually, and the county inspectors, from time to 
time, to the State Commissioner ; and the State Commissioner 
annually to the Legislature, in a printed document, which is 
virtually a report both to the Legislature and the people. 

Such, in outline, is the system of public schools now in opera- 
tion. While the frame-work of the old system is substantially 
preserved, such new features are incorporated into it as experi- 
ence had proved to be necessaiy to supply acknowledged de- 
fects, and to aid, invigorate and sustain what had proved to be 
useful. Some of these additions may require modifications, 
and other provisions more efficient may be needed to prompt 
and assist delinquent and backward towns and districts to come 
up to the average standard of the State. If the people and the 
legislature of Rhode Island are in earnest in the efforts recently 
put forth to do away at once and for ever the glaring inequali- 
ties in the condition and means of education which prevail in 
different sections ofthe State, and in different towns in the same 
section, and in different districts of the same town, they will 
provide for the uniform and vigorous administration of a system 
of public schools in every section, town and district. The 
experience of this State for two hundred years, during which 
this great interest was unrecognized and unregulated by law, 
proves conclusively that it cannot be safely left to be pro- 
vided for by the instinct of parental duty, or by the voluntary 
and unaided efforts of individuals and towns. If thus left, 
while a few will be educated at great expense, at home or 
abroad, the many will have but scanty and irregular instruc 
tion ; and not a few will be doomed to the condition of unlet- 
tered ignorance. Even if general provision is made by law for 
the education of all the children of the State, such provision to 
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be efficient must connect every citizen with its management, 
must be adapted to the local circumstances and wants of differ- 
ent towns and neighborhoods ; and by enlisting the vigilance 
of tax-payers and parents, be surrounded with the largest pos- 
sible amount of watchfulness, interest and affection. The 
schools established must be at once good and cheap, — good 
enough for the children of those who know what a good school 
is, and cheap enough to be within the reach of the poor — 
otherwise they can never become public or common schools, 
in the highest sense, where the children of all, rich and poor, 
the more and the less favored in outward circumstances, are 
welcomed to the same fountain of intellectual and moral life, 
and the ties and sympathies of mutual interest, friendship and 
dependence are nourished among the whole people, from 
earliest childhood. Unless this standard of excellence can be 
reached, or at least approached, the appropriation from the 
general treasury will fail in its object, and the schools main- 
tained for two or three months in the year, under teachers 
young, inexperienced and unqualified, uncared for by parents, 
and unvisited by committees, will continue to prove in many 
towns, and more districts, costly and delusive nullities, satisfy- 
ing the public conscience with the semblance of common 
schools, without removinof the reproach of having persons, 
.born on the soil of Rhode Island, unable to read and write. 
That the deficiencies in the schools are not exaggerated — that 
the conditions and elements which must exist and co-operate 
together before a good school can possibly exist, are not found 
at all in several towns, and in many districts in almost every 
town, and that there are modes within the reach of every 
town and district, authorized by the new act, by which these 
deficiencies can be supplied, and these conditions realized, will 
be seen in the following summary of the state of the public 
schools, and suggestions for their improvement. 

IV. 

In pursuing the practical operation of the system of public 
schools as it has been heretofore organized, with a view of sug- 
gesting improvement in the schools, in those details and influ- 
ences, whose nice adjustment and harmonious working, are 
necessary to the production of the great result, the thorough, 
equal and universal elementary education of all the children 
of the State, I shall confine myself mainly to general results, 
and recommendations ; reserving to a subsequent Report, or to 
a document to be appended to this, a particular account of the 
state and means of education in each town, with suggestions 
of improvement modified to the peculiar circumstances of each. 
The facts and suggestions presented, are the result of my own 
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observation and reflections, on a great variety of schools in 
every section of the State, for two years past, fortified or modi- 
fied by the written communications of teachers and commit- 
tees, from every town, in reply to circulars (Appendix i. and 
II.) addressed to them respecting facts within their own per- 
sonal knowledge, and plans of improvement adapted to cir- 
cumstances of which they were the most competent judges. 

1. Organization. 

Most of the deficiences in whole classes of schools, as well 
as the most glaring inequalities in the means and condition 
of education in different sections of the same town, and in dif- 
ferent towns, are the direct result of the organization through 
which the schools are conducted. Every town in this State is 
divided territorially into school districts, and with the excep- 
tion of four towns, the schools have heretofore been conducted 
by these districts, although but partially organized, or by a 
local committee, appointed to act for such districts. In the 
four instances where the schools are administered by the town 
in its corporate capacity, there is a much nearer approach to 
an equality of school privileges, a higher degree of excellence 
in all the constituents of good schools, and stronger evidence 
of progress, than in the towns where the district organization is 
virtually relied on. The districts as now constituted, differ 
from each other in territorial extent, number, occupation and 
pecuniary ability of the inhabitants, and more than all, in the 
degree of parental interest manifested in the public schools. 
Some districts enjoy in compactness and number of population, 
every facility for a gradation of schools, taught by competent 
teacners,, through the year, and at the same time put up with 
one large school, for a few months in each year, because their 
several proportions of the state and town appropriations are in- 
sufficient to put the schools on a more liberal foundation, and 
the remaining districts are not willing, in town meeting, to vote 
a larger sum. In other districts the school is too small — the 
children, few in number, irregular in their attendance in inclem- 
ent seasons and bad state of the roads, are doomed to all the 
hardships of a poor school-house, an incompetent teacher, and 
the want of the stimulus and excitement which springs from a 
large number of the same age engaged in the same pursuits. 
Most of these inequalities could be easily obviated, were a 
school system to be introduced for the first time, with an appro- 
priation on the part of the State large enough to induce the 
towns to act with corresponding liberality ; and most of them 
can now be gradually removed, and the disadvantages to some 
extent, at least, be remedied. 

1. By the establishment of a sufficient number of schools of 
different grades at convenient locations, irrespective of district 
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lines, in aU the small towns, and in every town where the 
majority of the voters are prepared to act liberally and effi- 
ciently on the subject. A good beginning made at any point — 
the fruits of but one good school, taught in a good school-house, 
by a good teacher, under thorough supervision, once seen in 
any section of the town, must inevitably be followed by the 
introduction of the same or greater improvements in every 
other. The peculiar facilities of each section will be improved, 
and the natural disadvantages under which any portion may 
labor, will be obviated by special interference in its behalf. 

2. By the thorough organization of school districts, in every 
town where they must be continued, and especially in such 
towns where the majority are not prepared to act with liberal- 
ity and efficiency in behalf of public schools. In such towns 
those districts which are prepared to act should have every 
facility afforded, and not be kept down to the standard of the 
backward districts. To enable them to do this, a general 
revision of school districts is desirable, for the purpose of de- 
fining their boundaries more accurately, and of adjusting the 
size to the altered circumstances of the population. In such a 
revision, the several districts into which a compact village has 
been heretofore divided, should be consolidated into one for 
the purpose of maintaining a gradation of schools ; small dis- 
tricts should whenever practicable, be enlarged so as to em- 
brace at least forty children of the proper school age, by add- 
ing portions of larger adjoining districts ; and the very small 
districts should be annexed to others, where the same can be 
done without suhjecting any of the children to an inconven^ 
ient distance. Whenever a small district has been created 
under peculiar circumstances, and in other cases, where a few 
families by spirit and liberality, supply the natural deficiences 
of their position, it may be advisable to continue such for the 
present. 

It will be the duty of the Commissioner in his addresses, 
circulars and reports, from time to time to call the attention of 
towns and districts to the manner in which their peculiar facil- 
ities can be improved, and their natural disadvantages can be 
obviated. 

2. School-houses. 

Under any plan of education, whether public or private, 
for every grade of school, whether elementary or superior, 
there must be a place where the school can be taught, and 
common sense dictates that this place should be located, con- 
structed, and fitted up so as to promote, and not hinder, per- 
fect, and not defeat, the work to be carried on within and 
about it. It should be built for children, and for children 
differing in age, sex, size, and studies, and therefore requiring 
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different accommodations ; for children engaged sometimes in 
study and sometimes in recitation ; for children whose health 
and success in study require that they shall be frequently, and 
every day, in the open air, for exercise and recreation, and at 
all tmies supplied with pure air to breathe ; for children who 
are to occupy it in the hot days of summer, and the cold days 
of winter, and to occupy it for periods of time in different parts 
of the day, in positions which become wearisome, if not in all 
respects comfortable, and which may affect symmetry of form 
and length of life, if the construction and relative heights of 
the seats and desks which they occupy, are not properly attend- 
ed to ; for children whose manners and morals, — whose habits 
of order, cleanliness and punctuality, — whose temper, love of 
study, and of the school, are in no inconsiderable degree affect- 
ed by the attractive or repulsive location and appearance, the 
inexpensive out-door arrangements, and the internal construe* 
tion of the place where they spend or should spend a large 
part of the most impressible period of their lives. This place 
too, it should be borne in mind, is to be occupied by a teacher 
whose own health and daily happiness is affected by most of 
the various circumstances above alluded to, and whose best 
plans of order, classification, discipline and recitation may be 
utterly baffled, or greatly promoted, by the manner in which 
the school-house may be located, lighted, warmed, ventilated 
and seated » 

With these general views of schooKarchitecture, let us con- 
trast the condition of the places where most of the public 
schools of the State were kept in the winter of 1843--44, as 
presented in an abstract of the returns of teachers and commit- 
tees, corrected from notes taken during my first circuit through 
the several towns. 

As the schools were then organized, four hundred and five 
school-houses were required, whereas but three hundred and 
twelve were provided. Of these, twenty-nine were owned by 
towns in their corporate capacity; one hundred and forty-seven 
by proprietors; and one hundred and forty-five by school dis- 
tricts. Of two hundred and eighty school-houses from which 
full returns were received, including those in Providence, 
twenty-five were in very good repair; sixty-two were in ordina. 
ry repair; and eighty-six were pronounced totally unfit for 
school purposes ; sixty-five were located in the public high- 
way, and one hundred and eighty directly on the line of the 
road, without any yard, or out-buildings attached ; and but 
twenty-one had a play-ground enclosed. In over two hundred 
school-rooms, the average height was less than eight feet, 
without any opening in the ceilmff, or other effectual means 
for ventilation ; the seats and desks were calculated for more 
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than two pupils, arranged on two or three sides of the roomf 
and in most instances, where the results of actual measurement 
was given, the highest seats were over eighteen inches from 
the floor, and the lowest, except in twenty-five schools, were 
over fourteen inches for the youngest pupils, and these scats 
were unprovided with backs. Two hundred and seventy 
schools were unfurnished with a clock, blackboard, or ther- 
mometer, and only five were provided v/ith a scraper and mat 
for the feet. In view of these facts, the following summary 
of the condition of the school-houses was given in my report 
on school-houses, which is repeated here, as still applicable to' 
many places where the public schools are now taught^ 

They are, almost universally, badly located, exposed to the 
noise, dust and danger of the highway, unattractive, if not 
positively repiilsive in their external and internal appearance, 
•and built at the least possible expense of material and labor. 

They are too small. There was no separate entry for boys 
and girls appropriately fitted up; no sufficient space for the 
convenient seating and necessary movements of the scholars ; 
no platform, desk, or recitation room for the teacher. 

They are badly lighted. The windows were inserted on three 
or four sides of the room, without blinds or curtains to prevent 
the inconvenience and danger from cross-lights, and the ex- 
cess of light falling directly on the eyes or reflected from the 
book, and the distracting influence of passing objects and 
events out of doors. 

They are not properly ventilated. The purity of the atmos« 
phere is not preserved by providing for the escape of such 
portions of the air as had become ofiensive and poisonous by 
the process of breathing, and by the matter which is constantly 
escaping from the lungs in vapor, and from the surface of the 
bodv in insensible perspiration. 

They are imperfectly warmed. The rush of cold air through 
cracks and defects in the doors, windows, floor and plastering 
is not guarded against. The air which is heated is already 
impure from having been breathed, and made more so by 
noxious gases arising from the burning of floating particles of 
vegetable and animal matter coming in contact with the hot 
iron. The heat is not equally diflfused, so that one portion of 
a schoolroom is frequently overheated, while another portion, 
especially the floor, is too cold. 

They are not furnished with seats and desks, properly made 
and adjusted to each other, and arranged in such a manner as 
to promote the comfort and convenience of the scholars, and 
the easy supervision on the part of the teacher. The seats are 
too high and too long, with no suitable support for the back, 
especially for the yoimger diildren. The desks' ate t^Q 
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high for the seats, and are either attached to the wall on three 
sides of the room, so that the faces of the scholars are turned 
from the teacher, and a portion of them at least are tempted 
constantly to look out at the windows, — or the seats are 
attached to the wall on opposite sides, and the scholars sit 
facing each other. The aisles are not so arranged that each 
scholar can go to and from his seat, change his position, have 
access to his books, attend to his own business, be seen and 
approached by the teacher, without incommoding any other. 

They are not provided with blackboards, maps, clock, ther- 
mometer, and other apparatus and fixtures which are indis* 
pensable to a well regulated and instructed school. 

They are deficient in all of those in and out-door arrange- 
ments which help to promote habits of order, and neatness, 
and cultivate delicacy of manners and refinement of feeling. 
There are no verdure, trees, shrubbery and flowers for the eye; 
no scrapers and mats for the feet ; no hooks and shelves for 
cloaks and hats ; no well, sink, basin and towels to secure 
cleanliness; and no places of retirement for children of either 
sex. 

Such was the condition of most of the places where the 
public schools were kept in the winter of 1843-44, in the coun- 
ties of Kent, Washington and Newport, and in not a few dis- 
tricts in the counties of Providence and Bristol. In some dis- 
tricts, an apartment in an old shop or dwelling-house was fitted 
up as a school-room ; and in eleven towns, the school-houses, 
such as they were, were owned by proprietors, to whom in 
many instances, the districts paid in rent a larger amount than 
would have been the interest on the cost of a new and 
commodious school-house. Since the passage of the Act of 
January, 1844, empowering school districts to purchase, repair, 
build and furnish school-houses, and since public attention was 
called to the evils and inconvenience of the old structures, and 
to better plans oi construction and internal arrangement, by 
public addresses, and the circulation of documents, (Appendix 
XII.) the work of renovation in this department of school im- 
provement has gone on rapidly. If the same progress can be 
made for three years more, Rhode Island can show, in propor- 
tion to the number of school districts, more specimens of good 
houses, and fewer dilapidated, inconvenient and unhealthy 
structures of this kind, than any other state. To bring about 
thus early this great and desirable result, I can suggest nothing 
beyond the vigorous prosecution of the same measures which 
have proved so successful during the past two years. 

1. The public mind in the backward districts must be arous^ 
ed to an active sense of the close connection of a good school- 
house with a good school, by addresses, discussions, conversa- 
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tion and printed documents on the subject, and by the actual 
results of such houses in neighboring districts and towns. 

2. Men of wealth and intelligence in their several neighbor- 
hoods, and capitalists, in villages where they have a pecuniary 
interest, can continue to exert their influence in this depart- 
ment of improvement. 

3. School committees of every town can refuse to draw 
orders in favor of any district which will not provide a healthy 
and convenient school-room for the children of the district ; 
and to approve plans for the repairs of an old, or the construc- 
tion of a new house, which are to be paid for by a tax on the 
property of the district, unless such plans embrace the essen- 
tial features of a good school-house. 

4. The Commissioner of Public Schools must continue to 
furnish gratuitously, plans and directions for the construction 
and arrangement of school-houses, and to call the attention of 
builders and committees to such structures as can be safely 
designated as models. 

Districts should make regulations to preserve the school- 
house and appendages from injury or defacement, and author- 
izing the trustees to make all necessary repairs, without the 
formality of a special vote on the subject. 

3. School attendance. 
y After an efficient organization by which public schools can 
oe instituted, and after healthy, attractive and convenient 
school-houses are provided, the next step is to secure the school 
attendance of all children of a proper school age, of both sexes, 
and in every condition in life. There are differences of opin- 
ion, not only as to what is attainable, but as to what is desira- 
ble in respect to the school attendance of children ; and par- 
ticularly as to the age, when it should commence. The fam- 
ily circle and the mother, are unquestionably the school, and 
the teacher of God's appointment, — the first and the best, for 
young children. Were every home surrounded by circum- 
stances favorable to domestic training, and had every mother 
the requisite leisure, taste and ability to superintend the proper 
training of the feelings, manners, language and opening facul- 
ties of the young, their early school attendance would not be 
an object of great importance. But whatever may be the fact 
in a few homes, and with few mothers, there can be no 
doubt, that in reference to many homes, so unfavorable ajb 
many surrounding circumstances, — so numerous are the temptr 
ations in the street, from the example and teaching of low bred 
idleness, — so incessant are the demands on the time and atten- 
tion of the mother of a family, that it is safe to say, that with 
the Urge majority of children, their school attendance dioui4 
3 
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commence when they are five years old. In the densely popu- 
lated sections of large cities, and in all manufacturing villages, 
provision should be made for the attendance and appropriate 
care and instruction of children, two and three years younger. 
No one at all familiar with the deficient household arrange- 
ments and deranged machinery of domestic life, of the ex- 
treme poor, and ignorant, to say nothing of the intemperate, — 
of the examples of rude manners, impure and profane language, 
and all the vicious habits of low-bred idleness, which abound 
in certain sections of all populous districts, can doubt, that it is 
better for children to be removed as early and as long as pos- 
sible from such scenes and such examples, and placed in an 
infant or primary school, under the care and instruction of a 
kind, affectionate and skillful female teacher. 

The primary object in securing the early school attendance 
of children, is not so much their intellectual culture, as the 
regulation of the feelings and dispositions, the extirpation of 
vicious propensities, the pre-occupation of the wilderness of the 
young heart with the seeds and germs of moral beauty, and 
the formation of a lovely and virtuous character by the habit- 
ual practice of cleanliness, delicacy, refinement, good temp^, 
gentleness, kindness, justice and truth. The failure of much 
of our best school education in reference to moral character, is 
to be attributed to the pre-occupation of the ground by idle, 
vicious, and immoral habits acquired at home and in the street, 
before the precepts, example and training of the school com- 
menced. 

Until children are ten or twelve years of age, they should be 
subjected to a regular, systematic and efiScient school training 
through the year, with such vacations as the health and recre- 
ation of the teacher may require. Except during the very hot 
days of summer, and the most inclement weather in winter, 
and the established or occasional holydays, children should 
never require vacations on their own account. The daily ex- 
exr^ise of the school should not in any case overtask the brain, 
or weary the physical strength, beyond the power of the play- 
ground and the light slumbers of childhood to restore. They 
should leave the school, day after day, in the radiant health and 
buoyant spirits which nature associates with their years, when 
spent in obedience to her laws. 

After the age of ten or twelve, a portion of each year spent 
in the discharge of domestic duties at home, or in healthy labor 
in the field, the mill, the counting-room, or the workshop, 
under the direction and supervision of parents, or natural guar- 
dians, will prove of more service to the physical training of 
most children, and the formation of good practical habits of 
thought, feeling and action, than if spent over books in the 
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school-room; and especially, if spent in such school-rooms, and 
under such teachers as are now in too many districts in this 
and other states provided. 

Every child should attend the best school, be it public or 
private ; but other things being equal, a public school of the same 
grade will be found to be the best school ; and if it is the best 
school, in all the essential features of a sdhool, the social and 
indirect benefits resultmg to the individual and to the commu- 
nity, from the early school association of all the children from 
the families of the poor and the rich, the more and the less 
favored in occupation and outward circumstances, are such, 
that as far as practicable, all the children of a neighborhood 
fihould attend the public school. While connected with a 
school, every scholar should attend regularly and punctually, 
from the commencement of the term to the close, and during 
the school hours of each day. If the children of either sex are 
to be withdrawn early from school, this deprivation should fall 
on the boys, rather than the girls ; for the former can more 
easily supply the deficiencies of school education by improving 
the opportunities of self and mutual instruction which their 
occupation, and access to books, lectures, and the daily inter- 
course with educated men, afford; and the latter, by im- 
proving for a longer period the privilege of good schools, will, 
in the relations of mothers and teachers, do more to improve 
and bless society, and determine the civilization of the next 
and all future generations, than the male sex, can do, however 
well educated, without the co operation of women. 

With these views as to the desirable standard of school 
attendance, let us see how far the state fell below it in 1844, 
and what are some of the means by which a nearer approach 
can be made in future years. 

The whole number of persons over four and under sixteen 
years of age, the ordinary but not exclusive subjects of school 
education, in the different towns of the state, including the 
city of Providence, was about 30,000. 

The whole number of persons of all ages who attended any 
school, public or private, any portion of the year, was 24,000. 
Of this number 21,000 were enrolled as attending the public 
schools, and 3,000 as receiving instruction at home, or in pri- 
vate schools, of different grades, at periods of the year when 
the public schools were open. At other periods of the- year the 
number attending private schools, taught by teachers of public 
schools, was much larger. 

Of the 21,000 connected with the public schools during the 
year, 18,000 only were between the ages of four and sixteen 
years. One-third of the whole number enrolled, attended 
4Rhool 80 irregularly, that the average atteudance oi OcSA\^\i 
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6i all ages in the public schools, did not exceed 13,500, or less 
than one-half of all the children of a proper school age. The 
number who attended school during the whole year, allowing 
for vacations of ordinary length, did not exceed 5,000, including 
scholars in primary schools, while more than 6,000 on an aver- 
age did not attend a public school three months in the year. 
Less than half of the whole number of scholars were girls. 
Of the scholars over sixteen years of age, the proportion of 
boys to the girls was as j5ve to one. Of the scholars over ten 
years of age, the number of boys were to the girls as four to one. 

These results, although obtained from different sources of 
information, agree substantially with those presented in the 
annual returns made by school committees to the Secretary of 
State, for the same period, and are sufficiently accurate to sus- 
tain the following conclusions. 

1. Many children of a proper age did not attend any school, 
public or private, or receive suitable instruction at home during 
the year. 

The whole number thus absent from any regular or systematic 
means of education, cannot have been less than six thousand. 
Of this number two thousand were under the age of eight years, 
and three thousand over the age of twelve. It would have 
been better for the health, manners and morals of most of those 
under eight years df age, to have been in good primary schools, 
such as should be engrafted upon the system of public instruc- 
tion, in every large neighborhood. Of those over twelve years 
of age, two-thirds at least were girls, and a large proportion of 
the whole number, both raale and female, were employed in 
the field, the mill, or the workshop, for the pecuniary value of 
their labor. Many of them have attended school in former 
years, but so irregularly that their school education does not 
amount to any useful acquaintance with even the elementary 
branches of reading, writing and arithmetic, as ordinarily 
taught. A portion of this number would have attended the 
public school of their district, had it not been open for only a 
few weeks or months, and, during that time, crowded with 
scholars, of every age. The necessities of some families, and 
the business arrangements of employers will not allow of the 
withdrawal of all those employed in the mills at the same time. 
So if the public school in the agricultural district is open iu the 
summer only, the older boys and girls cannot attend ; and if 
in the winter only, the younger children who live at a dis- 
tance, are virtually excluded. The remedy for this part of the 
evil, is to keep the public school open throughout the year. 
For those who cannot under any circumstances attend the day 
school, (although it is to be regretted that ibey should not 
attend a good school for even a few oionths io the year, at a 
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period of life when they would make the most valuable acqui- 
sition in knowledge, and master effectually its difficulties,) eve- 
ning schools should be established. By means of such schools, 
the defective education of many of the youth of our manufac- 
turing population would be remedied, and their various trades 
and employments be converted into the most efficient instru- 
ments of self-culture. 

Although a much larger school attendance, both of children 
under eight and over twelve years, would undoubtedly be 
secured by the opening of permanent schools, both for children 
under eight and ten years, and for those over twelve, still this 
would not wholly cure the evil, which lies down deep in the 
cupidity and negligence of parents, and the change which has 
been wrought in the habits of society by the substitution of the 
cheaper labor of children and females, for the more expensive 
labor of able bodied men. The consciences of parents must be 
touched, — a public conscience on this subject must be created, — 
a wise forethought, as to the retribution which will one day 
visit society for the crime of neglected childhood, and the early 
and extensive withdrawal of females from schools, and their 
employment in large masses away from home and home occu- 
pations, must be awakened among capitalists, patriots and 
Christians. We have not yet begun to see the beginning of 
the end. A large number of the females heretofore employed 
in mills, have had an early, New England, domestic training, 
before engaging in their present occupation. But where can 
those who have spent their lives, from the age of eight or ten 
to twenty-one, in the routine of a cotton mill, be trained to 
those intellectual and moral habits, which are essential to the 
management of a household, however small and humble, and 
upon which the happiness of every home, however poor, 
depends ? 

2. Many children, who should, and would under some cir- 
cumstances, be sent to the public schools, attended exclusively, 
private schools of different grades. 

Most of the private schools in this state have their origin in 
the real or supposed deficiencies of the common schools, and 
four-fifths of them would disappear in six months, if the public 
schools were thoroughly organized, and liberally sustained 
throughout the year. The peculiar views entertained by some 
parents in reference to the education of children, will always 
call for the establishment of a few private schools. In these, 
the accomplishments of education, which the great mass of 
society will not care to see provided for in a course of public 
instruction, can be given ; and here too, those teachers who 
have new views as to methods of instruction and discipline, 
which cannot be carried out in schools subject to certain gen- 
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eral regulations, as public schools must be, will find scope for 
the exercise of their talents. Improvements in education 
would be retarded, and the standard of education would be 
lowered by the utter abandonment of private schools. This 
view of the necessity and usefulness of private schools, does 
not preclude my regarding the extent to which they are now 
patronized by the wealthy and educated families of the state, 
as at once the evidence of the low condition of the public 
schools, and the most formidable obstacle in the way of their 
rapid and permanent improvement. It draws off the ineans 
and the parental and public interest, which are requisite to 
make good public schools, and conveits them, in some places, 
avowedly, into schools for the poor. It classifies society at the 
root, by assorting children according to the wealth, education 
and outward circumstances of their parents, into different 
schools; and educaties children of the same neighborhood differ- 
ently and unequally. These differences of culture as to man- 
ners, morals, and intellectual tastes and habits, begun in child- 
hood, and strengthened by differences in occupation, which 
are determined mainly by education, open a real chasm 
.between members of the same society, broad and deep, which 
equal laws and political theories cannot close. The only way 
to prevent the continuance, or at least to diminish the amount 
of this social and political evil in future, is to do away with its 
cause — the necessity which now exists for so many private 
schools, and to equalize the opportunities of education. To 
accomplish this .to the extent which is practicable and desira- 
ble, the public schools here, must be made at once cheap and 
good, by the same or more efficient steps which have made 
them cheap and good elsewhere. 

3. Many children who were enrolled as scholars in public 
schools, attended for so few months in the year, and will have 
attended for so short a period of their liveg, that their school 
education must necessarily be very limited, superficial and 
incomplete. 

Many children do not commence going to school for the first 
time, until they are six, seven or eight years of age, and not a 
few of this number, after attending school two, three and four 
months in the year, for three or four years of their lives, leave 
it for active employment in the field and workshop. The 
average length of the public schools in twenty-seven towns, in 
1844, was about four months. In 255 school districts, there 
was but one session of less than four months in the year, leav- 
ing a vacation of eight months. In 166 districts, the public 
schools were open but nine weeks in tlie year. Upwards of 
6,000 scholars attended public school less than three months ; 
while less than two thousand children, excluding the scholars 
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in the public schools of Providence, and of those districts where 
the public schools were kept through the year, attended school 
eight months in the year. The general standard of attainment 
with scholars over eight years old, in most of the schools which 
I have visited, was at least three years below what it should 
have been, and what it would have been, if the same scholars 
had commenced going to school when they were five years of 
age. There are certain school habits, of order, attention, and 
application, which can be more readily acquired, — certain 
elementary steps in language, which can be taken more 
easily by a child before than after they are seven or eight 
years old. The standard of scholarship in the schools, fell far 
short, both in quantity and quality, of what it might have been, 
if the older children of the neighborhood were continued in 
the winter schools for a few years longer. They leave school 
just at that period of life when they would see the practical 
bearings of their studies, and have acquired the vigor of mind 
requisite to grapple with the real difficulties of science. 

4. Many scholars in public schools attended so irregularly 
from day to day, and with such want of punctuality at the 
opening of each term, and of each half day's session, and 
withdrew prematurely before the close of the term, or of the 
daily session, that they derived but little benefit from the 
schools, and greatly impaired the usefulness, and lowered the 
scholarship of the public schools. 

The magnitude and diversified forms and relations of the 
evil here stated — its deep-seated ness in the school habits of 
society, and the irreparable nature of the injury which it in- 
flicts, cannot be overstated, and can with difficulty be appre- 
ciated, except by those who have devoted particular attention 
to the subject. 

Except in districts where there is a stated period for each 
school term to commence, much time is lost to individuals, and 
the whole school, before a sufficient number of scholars have 
come together for the purposes of classification. In ninety-six 
districts, comprising in the aggregate 3,800 pupils, less than 
1,000' were present during the first week, and more than that 
number did not join until after the close of the third week of 
the term. In the same districts, 460 left school three weeks 
before the term closed. The average length of the school 
term in these districts, was thirteen weeks. But not only was 
the nominal length of the school term curtailed in this way, 
but a portion was clipped, both from the opening and close of 
every day's sesjion. 

In fifty schools, in which tliese facts were carefully noted, 
until proper measures were taken to expose and remedy the 
evil, less than one-tenth of the scholars were in the school- 
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room within five minutes after the hour had arrived for open- 
ing the school ; less than one-half had come in at the close of 
twenty minutes ; and more than thirty minutes of the morning 
session was virtually lost to the whole school from delays or 
disturbances incident to tardiness on the part, of a portion of 
the scholars, — with some of whom a want of punctuality had 
already become habitual. I have seldom visited a school 
during the first half of the morning session, without witnessing 
the interruption of the order, attention and exercises of the 
school, caused by the entrance of some delinquent scholar; 
and although not to the same extent, the same interruption is 
repeated during the last half of the afternoon session, by the 
withdrawal of a larger or smaller number of scholars, on the 
pretence of business to be done, or distance to be traversed. 

But great as are these hindrances and interruptions, and the 
consequent loss of money, time and privileges to individuals, 
the school, and the public, they are few and small, compared 
with those which spring from irregularity of attendance. 
From the want of full and accurate sources of information, in 
school registers accurately kept for a series of years, the mag- 
nitude of this evil cannot be expressed in any statistical state- 
ment. 4 summary of the returns made by school teachers to 
the school committee of each town, and by them to the Secre- 
tary of State, shows that in 1845, out of 22,156 nominally con- 
nected with the public schools, the average attendance was 
only 14,528. 

But the results of my own inquiries and observations in more 
than one hundred schools, are still more unfavorable. In not 
a single instance, was the number of absentees at the time of 
my visit, less than one-fourth of the whole number of scholars 
enrolled ; in more than one-half of the schools, it amounted 
to more than one-third of the whole number, and in the man- 
ufacturing villages, it never fell below one-half. Whenever a 
minute inquiry was instituted, it almost invariably appeared 
that every scholar had been absent during the term; that a 
majority, even of those who were most constant in their attend- 
ance, were occasionally absent ; that about one-third were 
babiiually irregular; and that some who were counted as 
members of the school, came so seldom that their attendance 
might be regarded as visits, were it not that such visits prove 
too serious an annoyance and hindrance, both to scholars and 
teacher, to be designated by a word, which when used in con- 
nection with schools, ought to convey something more fre- 
quent and beneficial. I have seldom listened to a class reci- 
tation, in which one or more members of the class were not 
excused from even attempting to recite in their turn, or in 
which the teacher was not mortified at a balling, blundering 
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answer from every fourth or fifth scholar, because pf their 
having recently joined the school or been frequently absent. 
I have never been present at an examination or review of the 
studies of a term, or even of a previous week, in which it was 
not evident that whole chapters in text-books, where every 
chapter was a new step in the develbpment of a subject, had 
never been studied, — that explanations, and even practical 
illustrations by the teacher, of diiRcult and important princi- 
ples had been lost to many scholars, and that even the valua- 
ble attainments of some of the best scholars were vitiated, in 
consequence of occasional or frequent absence, which had been 
permitted or required by parents or guardians. Nor have I 
found this evil confined to any particular grade of schools, 
whether elementary or superior, private or public, although it 
prevails less in private than in public schools, and in good 
tMn in poor schools. The state of the school register, as to 
attendance, is of itself a pretty sure index of the character of 
a school. 

This irregularity of attendance, including the want of punc- 
tuality in commencing, and closing the school term, and each 
half day's session, at the appointed time, prevents the early 
and systematic classification of a school, or defeats, in a meas- 
ure, its object, when made. The difference of proficiency in 
the same class, between those who are regular in their attend- 
ance, anfl prepared by previous study for perfect recitations, 
and to comprehend the explanations of teachers, and those who 
are not thus regular and prepared, becomes as great between 
members of different classes. The spirit of sympathy which 
works so powerfully and so happily in a large class, when all 
are pressing forward together in pursuit of a common object, is 
lost. The steady advance of the whole is arrested by the 
halting, lagging recitations of every third or fourth member, 
who missed a previous lesson, or a still more important explan- 
ation by the teacher. A new class must be formed, or the 
same lesson must be assigned for a second and third time ; 
the same explanation must be repeated ; the laggards fall 
still further in the rear, and the spirit of the whole class is 
broken. 

The mdividual who is thus irregular, loses that systematic train- 
ing of the several faculties of his mind which a regular course of 
school instruction should be framed to impart. There can be no 
continuity in the daily process, — each faculty cannot be exerci- 
sed in its appropriate study, pursued in its proper order, where 
there is a loss of every third or fourth recitation. He cannot 
make himself thoroughly master of any subject, when his know- 
ledge of principles, as presented in text books, and explained by 
the teacher, is imperfect, in consequence of chasms in lessons, 
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and gaps in recitations. Degraded gradually from his first posi- 
tion, until, he finds himself dragging at the heels of his class,— 
visited with the displeasure and punishment of the teacher, for 
his repeated failures, he loses that delicacy of feeling, — that sen- 
sitiveness to the good opinion of his associates and teacher, 
which is the motive to much noble conduct and effort in the 
young, and finally becomes so reckless and hardened to reproof 
and shame, that he can stand up unabashed, and confess his 
ignorance, and it may be, glory in it. A disgust to study and 
the school, follows this loss of self-respect ; habits of truancy 
are acquired, and by and by he is turned out upon society, a 
pest and a burden, — a prepared victim of idleness, vice and 
crime. The consequences of irregular and unseasonable attend- 
ance, are not always so disastrous, but the business of daily life 
is constantly arrested and deranged by the bad habits of mental 
and moral discipline, which it helped to form. 

To the teacher, this practicS is a source of much additional labor 
perplexity and disappointment. His best plans for economizing 
his time and efforts, by acting on masses of scholars, instead of 
individuals, are defeated. The discipline, attention and order of 
exercises for the whole school are disturbed, by late attendance. 
His interest in the daily recitations of his classes, is dampened 
by the number who are absent or who are not properly prepar- 
ed ; and at the close of the term, and especially if there is a pub- 
lic examination, he is mortified that after all his effdrts, he is 
obliged to apologize for the large number of scholars who have 
absented themselves from the consciousness of their own defi- 
ciencies, and for the repeated failures in those who are present. 
The committee is disappointed, and parents are disposed to 
complain ; and not unfrequently the loudest complaints come from 
parents who tolerated, even if they did not require the occasional 
an({ frequent absence of their children, whose irregularity in 
various ways, has occasioned all the disappointment. 

To the community, as a district, town and state, this irregu- 
lar school attendance is a loss, great and irreparable, in every 
aspect in which it can be viewed. It is a loss or a forfeiture of 
money, of time, of precious privileges, and above all, of that 
general virtue and intelligence, which is at once the wealth, 
security and glory of a state. School-houses have been built 
and furnished at an aggregate cost of not less than two hundred 
thousand dollars, and the schools are maintained at an annual 
expense of not less than sixty thousand dollars; and yet one-third 
of this sum is practically thrown away, and with it a propor- 
tionate waste of the precious opportunities of early life. Were 
the school districts and children of a particular section of the 
State, to be visited exclusively with this loss, a remonstrance, 
loud and earnest enough to be heard and heeded, would come 
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up froni every tax-payer and parent, against the continuance of 
such bad financiering, and the curse of such a withering, intel- 
lectual and moral blight. But the loss of money, — of the privi- 
leges of the school, and of the seed time of so many children, is 
as great and as real, although spread through every school dis- 
trict, and impairing and darkening in advance the aggregate 
intelligence and virtue of the whole people. 

To remedy a state of things, so far removed from the true idea ' 
of school attendance, — so adverse to the successful operation of 
a system of public instruction, and so inwrought into the school 
habits of society, must be the work of time and of many agen- 
cies. Measures must be taken to ascertain and make known 
the extent of the evil, — its diversified forms and influences, — the 
causes which produce or aggravate it, and the remedies which 
have proved elsewhere successful in removing or diminishing it. 
All the authorities and interests recognized m the organization 
and administration of the school system, must be enlisted in 
securing a proper school attendance, without which liberal ap- 
propriations, school-houses, teachers and supervision will fail m 
making public schools universal blessings. 

The State has already done something, and prepared the way 
for still more direct and efficient action on the subject, in the 
several towns and districts. The school law now provides that 
the public schools shall be maintained for at least four months in 
the year;~^that a register of thedaily attendance of every scholar 
in any public school, shall be kept by the teacher ; — that one- 
half of the money appropriated by the state, shall be distributed 
among the school districts, according to the average daily attend- 
ance of scholars in each ; and that school committees shall make 
all necessary regulations respecting the admission and attend- 
ance of pupils, and submit an annual report on the condition and 
improvement of the schools, in which so important a feature as 
school attendance must necessarily be discussed. 

If the several towns will act out to the full circumference of 
the power and duty with which they are clothed, in respect to 
this and other matters relating to public schools, the evils of 
irregular and unseasonable attendance can be immediately and 
largely diminished. They can direct that a census of all the 
children between the ages of three and fifteen or sixteen years, 
shall be taken annually, including the name and age of each per- 
son, and the name, occupation and residence of the parents and 
guardians. Such a census will indicate the school wants of the 
town, and will be useful in determining the arrangement of 
school districts, — the location and size of school-houses, — the 
grade of school and kind of teachers required, and the proper 
distribution of the school money of the town. They can make 
provision for a sufficient number of schools, of diflferent grades, 
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so as to hold out sufficient inducerri^nt for the attendance of the 
young, as well as the oldest children. They can determine that 
the schools shall be open both in the summer and winter, so as to 
allow of the attendance of those who could not attend, if there 
was but one session in the year. They can increase the induce- 
ment to punctual attendance held out in the rule of distribution 
established by the State, by offering a premium to be divided 
among the two or three districts which shall secure the largest 
average attendance for a specified number of months in the year. 
They can appoint to the office of school committee, persons of 
experience, intelligence, and interest in the subject, and sustain 
them in adopting and enforcing such regulations as they may 
think necessary to secure good school-houses, well-qualified 
teachers, and a large and punctual school attendance, in the 
several districts. 

School districts can co-operate in this work. They can, in 
many instances, continue the school through the year, and in all 
cases vote to have two sessions in the course of the year. They 
can provide in all cases, healthy and attractive school-houses, so 
that children need not be necessarily detained from school by 
sickness, caused by being immersed in an unventilated and over- 
heated atmosphere, or acquire a distaste to study and the school, 
in consequence of these being associated only with aching bones 
and other discomforts of the school-room. They can employ 
none but well-qualified teachers — and no teacher is well-qualified 
for a district school who cannot attach children to himself and 
the school, and interest them in their studies. They can estab- 
lish a small rate of tuition, payable in advance, and thus bring to 
bear on parents the motive for continuing their children regularly 
at school, which operates so happily in most private schools. 
Should this expedient be adopted, for the purpose of increasing 
the school funds of the district, and interesting parents in the 
school, it should be so small as to be within reach of all, and 
payment should be required in advance for the whole term. 
They can have public meetings for the consideration of topics 
relating to the condition and improvement of the schools, and a 
public examination at the close of each school term, at which 
the register of attendance can be read. They can sustain the 
school committee of thetown, and the teacher of the school, in 
carrying out the regulations which may have been adopted by 
the proper authority. 

Among the subjects which should be embraced in a system 
of town and district regulations, are the following: (Appendix 
Number xv.) 

1. The period of the year when the schools shall be open. 
This cannot be safely left to the action of school districts, for the 
children of a large minority are in this way frequently deprived 
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of the privileges of a public school. The convenience of all will 
be consulted by a school term in summer, and another in winter. 

2. A regular lime for the admission of pupils, such as the first 
week of the term ; and the first Monday of every month, on the 
written permission of the trustees, and at no other time. 

The arrangements of the teacher must be made in reference 
to those who are present, and he ought to know what the classi- 
fication of his school, the length, and order of each exercise will 
be, for at least the month in advance, if he is to economize his 
time and labor. 

3. A regular time for beginning the exercises of the schoolin 
the morning and afternoon, and the exclusion for the half day, of 
any scholar who is not in the school-room at the appointed time, 
or, if this should be thought too strict, admission might be given 
on the written or personal application of the parent in behalf of 
the pupil. 

It will be hard for a scholar who is five or ten minutes behind 
the time, to find the door closed, but it is harder still for the 
teacher to be annoyed, and the attention of the whole school, 
and the exercise of a class disturbed at frequent intervals, during 
the first half of each session, by the late entrance of such schol- 
ars. Investigation has shown that most cases of tardiness arise 
out of neglect, rather than inability to leave home in season, or 
from the habit of loitering by the way. Experience has proved 
that where there is a certainty of the doors being closed at an 
appointed hour, that parents will shape their household arrange- 
ments, and scholars will perform their accustomed duties, so as 
to reach the school in season. This rule has operated well 
wherever it has been tried, and as might have been anticipated, 
the cases of exclusion are more frequent among children who 
live near, than those who Kve most' remote from the school. In 
the winter season, the exercises might be opened fifteen minutes 
later. 

4. A forfeiture of the privileges of the school for the next 
school month or term, to follow a specified number of absences 
(as for instance, five half days,) from school, in four successive 
weeks, except for personal sickness, or sickness or death in the 
family. The dismissal of a scholar during school hours, by the 
request of parents or guardians, should be regarded as an ab- 
sence for the half day. 

This rule has been readily acquiesced in by parents, when they 
have seen the necessity which called for its adoption, and been 
made acquainted with its beneficial operation on the school ; and 
in all cases, they should be informed and interested, so as to ex- 
tend their co-operation. They must be made to understand 
l^hat is meant by the proper school attendance of children, and 
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the waste of time, money and precious privileges involved in '^ 
even their necessary absence from school, during a certain period 
of their lives. They must be made to see that even a short period 
of each year devoted to steady, unbroken attendance, in which 
not a day or an hour is lost but from extreme necessity, is worth 
more to a child's mind, habits and education, than whole years 
of nominal connection with a school, interrupted by frequent 
absences. To secure the advantages of this punctual, and assid* . 
uous attendance, they must see the necessity of subordinating 
their household arrangements, and their own business and con-^ 
venience, to some extent, to the hours of the school, and in inclem-* 
ent weather and bad state of the roads, of assisting their children 
in getting to school. They must see the irreparable wrong done 
to their own children, by encouraging a growing distaste to study 
and the school, by allowing their school attendance to depend 
on whim and caprice, or some trifling service they may rendpr 
about home. They must see the flagrant injustice which is 
done to those children who are regular and diligent scholars, by 
having their recitations interrupted, — their progress arrested, 
and more than a proper share of the teacher s attention appro- 
priated by scholars who are habitually late and irregular. 
They must understand that a public school, like every other 
public institution, must be subject to certain regulations for its 
proper management, and that no individual can claim his share in 
its privileges except as subject to these regulations, and under no 
circumstances so as to deprive others of their equal rights in the 
same. 

5. A register or record of attendance, in which the teacher 
shall enter the name, age, studies, date of entrance, and each 
half day's absence, of each pupil, together with the name of the 
parent, or guardian. 

To secure uniformity in the mode of carrying out these and 
the following regulations, and to abridge as far as possible the 
labor of the teacher in both, books properly prepared, and large 
enough to last for several years, with minute directions for their 
use, should be furnished to each district, by the Commissioner of 
Public Schools, at the expense of the State.* Teachers can 

* Some progress has been made in preparing a District School Register, in 
which the following items can be entered. 1. A Plan of the Town. 2. Names 
of the School Cominittee. 3. Regulations of the School Committee, as to attend- 
ance, classification, studies, books, &c. 4. Number, plan and description of the 
District, 6. Names of Trustees and other officers of the District. 0. Regula- 
tions of the District and of the Trustees. 7. Name, occupation and residence of 
Sarents or guardian of every scholar. 8. Name, age, date of entrance and with- 
rawal from school, each half day's attendance, or absence, and the studies pur- 
sued by each scholar. 9. The average and aggregate attendance, number of 
scholars in each study, the number under four and over sixteen years, &c., num- 
ber of each sex, &c. 10. Length of school term in half days, days and weeks. 
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avail themselves in this and in some other departments of disci- 
pline and general management, of the services of the older 
pupils. 

6. A class record, in which the teacher shall enter a classifi- 
cation of his school, according to the attainments of his scholars 
in the several studies pursued, — the presence or absence of each 
member of the class at recitations, and the character of each 
recitation made ; and every scholar should be required to pre- 
pare and recite out of school hours any lesson recited by his 
class during his absence. ^ 

7. A weekly or monthly report to parents, containing a sum- 
mary for the week or month previous, of the registers of attend- 
ance and recitation, to which might be added a column for be- 
havior. '^' 

It would be still better if parents could be informed on the 
same half day, or day, of the absence of their children. This 
would be an effctual check on truancy. This information could 
be given by pupils living in the same neighborhood, personally, 
or by leaving a note at the home of the absentees. 

8. The establishment of certain holidays on which all the 
schools may be dismissed, and on no other days, except by 
written permission of the proper committee. 

These, and similar regulations, modified to suit the peculiar 
circumstances of each town, with exceptions in favor of dis- 
tricts, where peculiarities of occupation or other causes, may 
render a compliance with them impossible,wiUhelp to remove 
one of the greatest impediments to the progress of public 
schools. But independent of these regulations, or in co-op. 
eration with them, very much may be done by teachers. They 
can from time to time, by explaining the evils of irregular and 

and the number of scholars who attended one week, number who attended two 
weeks, number who attended three weeks, &c. 11 . The name, age, date of cer- 
tificate, and by whom signed, number of years* experience in this and other 
schools, compensation, &c. of the Teacher. 12. Date when visited, and names 
of official visiters. 13. Names of parents and other visiters. In addition to 
these items, there will be a place to enter a description of the school-house, a 
catalogue of the school-library, and apparatus belonging to the district, remarks 
by the school committees, county inspectors, and State Commissioner, with hints 
and suggestions for the use of the teacher. It is believed, that a book in which 
these and other particulars can be entered, and large enough to last for five years, 
can be got up, in substantial binding, and furnished to each district, so as not to 
cost over fifty cents. 

Until something of the kind is prepared with special reference to the school 
districts of this State, the School Register, and School Ledger, prepared and 
published by 0. 0. Wickham, 79 Fulton Street, New York, are cordially recom- 
mended to teachers and school committees. Mr. Wickham has also for sale 
"School Cards," "Teacher's Tokens," "Educational Incentives," and other 
ingenious plans to aid the teacher, and afford encouragement to the intellectual 
exertions, and moral growth of pupils, and win the co-operation of parents and 
guardians. 
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unseasonable attendance, to individuals, classes, and the whole 
school, create a public opinion in favor of punctual and regular 
attendance. They can graduate the relative standing of 
scholars, to some extent, in reference to attendance. They 
can be punctual themselves, and by a strict adherence to the 
rules of the school, commencing at the appointed time, and 
never detaining the classes, without special reasons stated at 
the time, and if possible, without their willing acquiescence, 
beyond the hour for dismission. They can always be present 
before the hour for opening the schools, to see that the room is 
swept, the fires made, and all things in order for the day's 
work. They can introduce from time to time, at or before the 
time for commencing the regular exercises, some new study or 
exercise, which the pupils will feel it a privilege to pursue, or 
share in, such as music, drawing, experiments in natural 
science, &c. and. which they can pursue or see only by being 
punctual. They can early establish relations of confidence, 
aftection and respect between themselves and their pupils, and 
make the school-room the home of good feeling, cheerfulness 
and happiness to all — the place to which they will be drawn 
by the ties of affection, and not avoid as a house of confine- 
ment and correction. They can keep parents constantly ad- 
vised of the attendance and progress of their children, and in 
every possible way cultivate their acquaintance, and secure 
tlioir co-operation. The earlier a right state of feeling between 
parents and teachers can be established, — the earlier the home 
and the school can be brought into their natural alliance in the 
promotion of a common object, the better. It is only when 
parents and teachers, — the home and the school perform their 
separate and appropriate functions with such intelligence and 
vigor, that the good commenced by the one, is continued and 
completed by the other, and the errors or deficiencies of either 
are mutually corrected and supplied, that the culture of the 
heart, the development and strengthening of the mental facul- 
ties, the systematic training to virtuous and useful habits, of 
the children of the community, can be completely attained. 

Even when all these expedients and agencies have been 
resorted to, so long as there are ignorant, negligent, intemper- 
ate and vicious parents, or orphan children uncared for by (he 
wealthy and benevolent, there will be tardy, irregular, and 
truant scholars, or children who will not be found connected 
at all with any school, and yet have no regular employment. 
Accustomed as many such children have been from infancy to 
sights and sounds of open and abandoned profligacy, trained 
to an utter want of self-respect, and the decencies and propri- 
eties of life, as exhibited in dress, person, manners and lan- 
guage, strangers to those motives of self-improvement which 
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spring from a sense of social, moral and religious obligation, 
their regeneration involves the harmonious co-operation of 
earnest philanthropy, missionary enterprise, and sanctified 
wisdom. The districts of ail our large cities where this class 
of children are found, are the appropriate field of home mis- 
sions, of unobtrusive personal effort and charity, and of system- 
atized plans of local benevolence, embracing friendly inter- 
course with parents, an affectionate interest in the young, the 
gathering of the latter into week-day, infant, and primary 
schools, and schools where the use of the needle, and other 
forms of labor appropriate to the sex and age of the pupils caa 
be given, the gathering of both old and young into Sabbath 
schools, and worshipping assemblies, the circulation of books 
and tracts, other than of a strictly religious character, the en- 
couragement of cheap, innocent and humanizing, games, 
sports and festivities, the obtaining employment for adults 
who may need it, and procuring situations as apprentices, 
clerks, &c. for such young persons as may be qualified by age, 
capacity and character. By individual efforts and the com- 
bined efforts of many, working in these and other ways, from 
year to year, these moral jungles can be broken up. — these 
infected districts can be purified, — these waste places of society 
can be reclaimed, and many abodes of penury, ignorance and 
vice can be converted by education, economy and industry, 
into homes of comfort, peace and joy. 

These views are not the speculations of a dreaming philan- 
thropy, but have been realized again and again, in some of 
the worst districts of the large cities of England and Scotland, 
amidst difiiculties, discouragements, and obstacles, far greater 
and far more formidable than exist as yet in any part of our 
country. The good results which have already followed the 
efforts of Sunday schools, city missions, and evening classes, 
in Boston, Providence, Cincinnati, and other large places, 
show most conclusively, that if these efforts can be increased, 
in number and vigor, and prosecuted steadily and systemati- 
cally, in every district where masses of human beings in abject 
poverty, and with profligate habits, are crowded together, they 
will mitigate the ills and evils of the present, and land us in 
a purer and better generation. Children, who seem Vanished 
by the accident of birth from the decencies and proprieties of 
life, will not only be restored to humanity, and become useful 
men and women, but be transformed into the sons and daugh- 
ters of God. 

When the missionary, philanthropist and teacher have done 
all this, and more, there will be cases of truancy and vagabond- 
ism which can only be reached by the stern summons and the 
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strong arm of the law. For such cases, one or more institutions^ 
similar to the "Farm School," near Boston, or the "Reform 
Schools," or "Schools of Industry," in some parts of Europe, 
should be provided, where these young barbarians can be 
tamed into the manners and habits of civilized life, and society 
be saved from the revenge which they will otherwise wreak 
upon its peace for their neglected childhood. 

When all these expedients and plans have failed, the law of 
self-preservation imperiously demands that political institutions, 
which are embodied in written constitutions and laws, should 
not pass into the keeping of juries, witnesses, and electors, who 
cannot write the verdict they may render, or read the vote they 
may cast into the ballot box. The right of suffrage should be 
withheld from such as can not give the lowest evidence of 
school attendance and proficiency. 

4. Classification. 

To make the school attendance of children in the highest 
degree serviceable, in the right training of their intellectual 
and moral nature, they should go through a regular course of 
instruction, in a succession of classes and schools, arranged ac- 
cording to similarity of age, studies and attainments, under 
teachers possessing the qualifications best adapted to each 
grade of school. This subject has been alluded to in connec- 
tion with the external organization of schools, the construction 
of school-houses, and the regular attendance of children at 
school, but its relations to good discipline, and thoroughness 
and extent of instruction demand a more particular consider- 
ation. Its almost universal neglect explains the failure of 
many schools, even when provided with good school-houses, 
and, in some respects, well qualified teachers. Its practical 
recognition would be followed immediately by extensive, 
thorough and permanent improvement in more than half of the 
school districts of the state, and have a beneficial influence 
upon all. 

What then was the condition of the public schools in respect 
to classification in 1844? Out of three hundred and fourteen 
districts, in which public schools were kept during the year, 
only fourteen employed more than one teacher. We need but 
look intS any one of the other three hundred districts, to be 
satisfied that something should be done to reduce the multipli- 
city and variety of cares and duties which press at one and the 
same time, and all the time, upon the attention of the teacher, 
and to introduce more of system and permanency into the 
arrangement of classes and studies in all the schools. No 
matter whether the school be large or small, there will be 
found collected into one apartment, under one teacher, chii- 
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dren of both sexes, and of every age from four years and under, 
to sixteen years and upwards. 

This variety of age calls for a multiplicity of studies, from 
the alphabet to the highest branches ever pursued in well 
regulated academies. The different studies require at least a 
corresponding number of classes; and in most schools the 
number of classes actually required, is more than doubled by 
the diversity of books, and of different editions of the same 
book, in which the same studies are pursued by different 
scholars. The number of classes are again increased by the 
differing attainments of scholars in the same study, arising out 
of differences in school attendance, parental co-operation, in- 
dividual capacity and habits of attention. Each class requires 
a separate recitation, and in those studies, such as arithmetic 
and penmanship, in which no classification is attempted, the 
teacher will be obliged to give individual assistance to as many 
scholars as may be pursuing them, which is never less than 
one-half of the whole school. With so many causes at work 
to prevent the teacher from acting on any considerable num. 
ber at a time, he is obliged to carry forward his school by indi- 
vidual recitations and assistance. Out of one hundred and 
sixty schools, from which information on this point was ob- 
tained, in 1844, there were fifty schools containing more than 
seventy scholars, in which the number of distinct recitations, 
including the classes in reading and spelling, and excluding 
the attention given to pupils in arithmetic and penmanship, 
averaged as high as twenty-three in each half day; there were 
one hundred and ten, numbering over fifty scholars, in which 
the average exceeded seventeen. The amount of time in a half 
day's session, which can be made available for purposes of 
recitation, in most schools, with the utmost diligence on the 
part of the teacher, does not exceed one hundred and fifty- 
minutes, and much of this is lost in calling and dismissing the 
classes, and in beginning and ending the lessons, so that an 
equitable distribution of the teacher's time and attention, gives 
but a small fragment to each class, and still less to each indi- 
vidual. The disadvantages under which pupils and teachers 
labor, in consequence of this state of things, are great and" 
manifold. 

There is a large amount of physical suffering and discom- 
fort, as well as great hindrances in the proper arrangement of 
scholars and classes, caused by crowding the older and younger 
pupils into the same school-room, without seats and furniture 
appropriate to either ; and the greatest amount of sufier- 
ing and discomfort falls upon the young, who are least able ta 
bear it, and who, in consequence, acquire a distaste to study 
and the echooLroom. 
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The work of education going on in such schools, cannot be 
appropriate and progressive. There cannot be sl regular 
course of discipline and instruction, adapted to the age and 
proficiency of pupils — a series of processes, each adapted to 
certain periods in the development of the mind and character, 
the first intended to be followed by a second, and the second 
by a third, — the latter always depending on the earlier, and 
all intended to be conducted on the same general principles, 
and by methods varying with the work to be done, and the 
progress already made. 

With the older and younger pupils in the same room, there 
cannot be a system of discipline which shall be equally well 
adapted to both classes. If it secures the cheerful obedience 
and subordination of the older, it will press with unwise sever- 
ity upon the younger pupils. If it be adapted to the physical 
wants, and peculiar temperaments of the young, it will endan- 
ger the good order, and habits of study, of the more advanced 
pupils, by the frequent change of posture and position, and 
other indulgences which it permits and requires of the former. 

With studies ranging from the alphabet and the simplest 
rudiments of knowledge, to the higher branches of an English 
education, a variety of methods of instruction and illustration 
are called for, which are seldom found together, or in an equal 
degree, in the same teacher, and which can never be pursued 
with equal success in the same school-room. The elementary 
principles of knowledge, to be made intelligible and interest- 
mg to the young, must be presented by a large use of the 
oral and simultaneous methods. The higher branches, espe- 
cially all mathematical subjects, require patient application 
and habits of abstraction, on the part of the older pupils, 
which can with difliculty, if at all, be attained by many pupils, 
amid a multiplicity of distracting exercises, movements and 
sounds. The recitations of this class of pupils, to be profitable 
and satisfactory, must be conducted in a manner which requires 
time, discussion and explanation, and the undivided attention 
both of pupils and teacher. 

From the number of class and individual recitations, to be 
attended to during each half day, these exercises are brief, 
hurried and of little practical value. They consist, for the 
most part, of senseless repetitions of the words of a book. 
Instead of being the time and place where the real business of 
teaching is done, where the ploughshare of interrogation is 
driven down into the acquirements of each pupil, and his abil- 
ity to comprehend clearly, remember accurately, discriminate 
wisely, and reason closely, is cultivated and tested, — where 
the difiScult principles of each lesson are developed and illus- 
trated, and additional information imparted, and the mind of 
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the teacher brought in direct contact with the mind of each 
pupil, to arouse, interest and direct its opening powers — instead 
of all this and more, the brief period passed in recitation, con- 
sists, on the part of the teacher, of hearing each individual and 
class in regular order, and quick succession, repeat words from 
a book ; and on the part of the pupils, of saying their lessons^ 
As the operation is significantly described by most teachers, 
when they summon the class to the stand. In the mean time 
the order of the school must be maintained, and the general 
business must be going forward. Little chijdren without any 
authorized employment for their eyes and hands, and ever 
active curiosity, must be made to sit still, while every muscle is 
aching from suppressed activity ; pens must be mended, copies 
set, arithmetical difficulties solved, excuses for tardiness or ab* 
sence received, questions answered, whisperings allowed or 
suppressed, and more or less of extempore discipline adminis- 
tered. Were it not a most ruinous waste of precious time, — 
did it not involve the deadening, crushing, distorting, dwarfing 
of immortal faculties and noble sensibilities, — were it not an 
utter perversion of the noble objects for which schools are in- 
stituted, it would be difficult to conceive of a more diverting 
farce than an ordinary session of a large public school, whose 
chaotic and discordant elements had not been reduced to 
system by a proper classification. The teacher, at least the 
conscientious teacher, thinks it any thing but a farce to him. 
Compelled to hurry from one study to another, the most 
diverse, — from one class to another, requiring a knowledge of 
methods altogether distinct, — from one recitation to another, 
equally brief and unsatisfactory, one requiring a liveliness of 
manner, which he does not feel and cannot assume, and the 
other closeness of attention and abstraction of thought, which 
he cannot give amid the multiplicity and variety of cares, — 
from one case of discipline to another, pressing on him at the 
same time, — he goes through the same circuit day after day, 
with a dizzy brain and aching heart, and brings his school to a 
close with a feeling, that with all his diligence and fidelity, he 
has accomplished but little good. 

But great as are the evils of a want of proper classification of 
schools, arising from the causes already specified, these evils 
are aggravated by the almost universal practice of employing 
one teacher in summer, and another in winter, and different 
teachers each successive summer and winter. Whatever pro- 
gress one teacher may make in bringing order out of the 
chaotic elements of a large public school, is arrested by the 
termination of his school term. His experience is not availa- 
ble to his successor, who does not come into the school until 
after an interval of weeks or months, and in the xxv^^xi \\TBfc^%, 
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fof mer teacher has left the town or state. The new teacher is 
a stranger to the children and their parents, is unacquainted 
with the system pursued by his predecessor, and has himself 
but little or no experience in the business ; in consequence, 
chaos comes back again, and the confusion is still worse con- 
founded by the introduction of new books, for every teacher 
E refers to teach from the books in which he studied, or which 
e has been accustomed to teach, and many teachers cannot 
teach profitably from any other. Weeks are thus passed, in 
which the school is going through the process of organization, 
and the pupils are becoming accustomed to the methods and 
requirements of a new teacher — some of them are put back, or 
made to retrace their studies in new books, while others are 
pushed forward into studies for which they are not prepared; 
and at the end of three or four months, the school relapses into 
chaos. There is constant change, but no progress. 

This want of system, and this succession of new teachers, 
goes on from term to term, and year to year — a process which 
would involve any other interest in speedy and utter ruin, 
where there was not provision made for fresh material to be 
experimented upon, and counteracting influences at work to 
restore, or at least obviate the injury done. What other 
business of society could, I will not say, prosper, but escape 
utter wreck, ifconducted with such want of system, — with such 
constant disregard of the fundamental principle of the division 
of labor, and with a succession of new agents every three 
months, none of them trained to the details of (he business, 
each new agent acting without any knowledge of the plan of 
his predecessor, or any well settled plan of his own! The 
public school is not an anomaly, an exception, among the great 
interests of society. Its success or failure depends on the ex- 
istence or absence of certain conditions; and if complete failure 
does not follow the utter neglect of these conditions, it is be- 
cause every term brings into the schools a fresh supply of 
children to be experimented upon, and sweeps away others 
beyond the reach of bad school instruction and discipline; and 
because the minds of some of these children, are, for a portion 
of each day left to the action of their own inherent forces, and 
the more kindly influences of nature, the family and society. 

Among these conditions of success in the operation of a 
system of public schools, is such a classification of the scholars 
as shall bring a larger number of similai age and attainments, 
at all times, and in every stage of their advancement, under 
teachers of the right qualifications, and enable these teachers 
to act upon numbers at once, for years in succession, and carry 
them all forward effectually together, in a regular course of 
instruction. 
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The great principle to be regarded in the classification, either 
of the schools of a town or district, or of scholars in the same 
school, is equality of attainments, which will generally include 
those of the same age. Those who have gone over substan-' 
tially the same ground, or reached or nearly reached the same 
point of attainment in several studies, should be put together, 
and constitute, whenever their numbers will authorize it, one 
school. These again should be arranged in different classes, 
for it is seldom practicable, even if it were ever desirable, to 
have but one class in every study in the same grade of school. 
Even in very large districts, where the scholars are promoted 
from a school of a lower grade to one of a higher, after being 
found qualified in certain studies, it is seldom that any consid- 
erable number will have reached a common standard of scholar- 
ship in all their studies. The same pupil will have made very 
different progress in different branches. He will stand higher 
in one and lower in another. By arranging scholars of the 
same general division in different classes, no pupil need be 
detained by companions who have made, or can make less 
progress, or be hurried over lessons and subjects in a superficial 
manner, to accommodate the more rapid advancement of 
others. Although equality of attainment, should be regarded 
as the general principle, some regard should be paid to age, 
and other circumstances. A large boy of sixteen, from the 
deficiency of his early education, which may be his misfortune 
and not his fault, ought not to be put into a school or class of 
little children, although their attainments may be in advance 
of his. This step would mortify and discourage him. In such 
extreme cases, that arrangement will be best which will give the 
individual the greatest chance of improvement, with the least 
discomfort to himself, and hindrance to others. Great disparity 
of age in the same class, or the same school, is unfavorable to 
uniform and efllcient discipline, and the adaptation of methods 
of teaching, and of motives to application and obedience. Some 
regard, too, should be had to the preferences of individuals, 
especially amono^ the older pupils, and their probable destina- 
tion in life. The mind comes into the requisitions of study 
more readily, and works with higher results, when led onward 
by the heart; and the utility of any branch of study, its rela- 
tions to future success in life, once clearly apprehended, be- 
comes a powerful motive to effort. 

Each class in a school should be as large as is consistent 
with thoroughness and minuteness of individual examination, 
and practicable, without bringing together individuals of diverse 
capacity, knowledge and habits of study. A good teacher can 
teach a class of forty with as much ease as a class of ten, and 
with far more profit to each individual, than if the samea.i3fta\Ms&. 
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of time was divided up among four classes, each conlaining" 
one fourth of the wlaole number. When the class is large, 
there is a spirit, a glow, a struggle which can never be infused 
or called forth in a small class. Whatever time is spent upon 
a few, which could have been as profitably spent on a larger 
number, is a loss of power and time to the extent of the num- 
ber who were not thus benefited. The recitations of a large 
class must be more varied, both as to order, and methods, so as 
to reach those whose attention would wander if not under the 
pressure of constant excitement, or might become slothful 
from inaction or a sense of security. Some studies will admit 
of a larger number in a class than others. 

The number of classes for recitation in the same apartment, 
by one teacher, should be small. This will facilitate the proper 
division of labor in instruction, and allow more time for each 
class. The teacher entrusted with the care of but few studies, 
and few recitations, can have no excuse but indolence, or the 
want of capacity, if he does not master these branches thorough- 
ly, and soon acquire the most skilful and varied methods of 
teaching them. His attention will not be distracted by a mul- 
tiplicity and variety of cares, pressing upon him at the same 
time. This principle does not require that every school should 
be small, but that each teacher should have a small number of 
studies and classes to superintend. 

In a large school, properly classified, a division of labor can 
be introduced in the department of government, as well as in 
that of instruction. By assigning the different studies to a 
suflScient number of assistants, in separate class-rooms, each 
well qualified to teach the branches assigned, the principal 
teacher may be selected with special reference to his ability in 
arranging the studies, and order of exercises of the school, in 
administering its discipline, in adapting moral instruction to 
individual scholars, and superintending the operations of each 
classroom, so as to secure the harmonious action and progress 
of every department. The talents and tact required for these 
and similar duties, are more rarely found than the skill and 
attainments required to teach successfully a particular study. 
When found, the influence of such a principal, possessing in a 
high degree, the executive talent spoken of, will be felt tlirough 
every class, and by every subordinate teacher, giving tone and 
eflSciency to the whole school. 

Every class should have its appropriate time for study and 
recitation, and this distribution of time should not be postponed, 
abridged or prolonged, except from absolute necessity. This 
punctuality and precision is agreeable to children, — is the only 
way in which justice can be done to each class, and is highly 
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beneficial in its operation on each individual, and the whole 
school. 

The classification of a school, and the character of the reci- 
tations of each class, and especially of such recitations as are 
in the nature of a review of the ground gone over the previous 
week, month, or term, should be entered in a book, to be pre- 
served from term to term, and year to year. With such a 
record, there need not be so much time lost in organizing a 
school, whenever there is a change of teachers, and there never 
should be for an hour, the perfect chaos into which almost 
every school is thrown on the opening of a new administration. 

To what extent the gradation of schools shall be carried, in 
any town or district, and to what limit the number of classes 
in any school can be reduced, will depend on the compactness, 
number, and other circumstances of the population, in that 
town or district, and the number and age of the pupils, and the 
studies and methods of instruction in that school. A regular 
gradation of schools might embrace Primary, Secondary and 
High Schools, with Intermediate Schools, or departments, be- 
tween each grade, and Supplementary Schools, to meet the 
wants of a class of pupils not provided for in either of the 
above grades. 

1. Primary Schools, as a general rule, should be designed 
for children between the ages of three and eight years, with a 
further classification of the very youngest children, when their 
number will admit of it. These schools can be accommodated, 
in compact villages, in the same building with the Secondary 
or High School ; but in most large districts, it will be necessary 
and desirable to locate them in different neighborhoods, to 
meet the peculiarities of the population, and facilitate the 
regular attendance of very young children, and relieve the 
anxiety of parents for their safety on their way to and from 
school. The school-room should be light, cheerful, and large 
enough for the evolutions of large classes — furnished with ap- 
propriate seats, furniture, apparatus and means of visible illus- 
tration, and having a retired, dry and airy play-ground, with 
a shelter to resort to in inclement weather, and with flower 
borders, shrubbery and shade trees, which they should be 
taught to love htid respect. The play-ground is as essential 
as the school-room, for a Primary School, and is indeed the 
uncovered school-room of physical and moral education, atid 
the place where the manners and personal habits pf children 
can be better trained than elsewhere. With them, the hours 
of play and study, of confinement and recreation, must 
alternate more frequently than with older pupils. To teach 
these schools properly, — to regulate the hours of play and 
study so as to give variety, vivacity, and interest lo^VV^i>^^ 
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exercises, without over-exciting the nervous system, or over- 
tasking any faculty of mind or body, — to train boys and girls 
to mild dispositions, graceful and respectful manners, and 
unquestioning obedience, — to cultivate the senses to habits of 
quick and accurate observation and discrimination, — to prevent j 
the formation of artificial and sing-song tones, — to teach the 
use of the voice, and of simple, ready and correct language, 
and to begin in this way, and by appropriate exercises in 
drawing, calculation, and lessons on the properties and classi- 
fication of objects, the cultivation of the intellectual faculties, — 
to do all these things and more, require in the teacher a rare 
union of qualities, seldom found in one in a hundred of the 
male sex, and to be looked for with the greatest chance of 
success among females, "in whose own hearts, love, hope 
and patience, have first kept school," and whose laps seem 
always full of the blossoms of knowledge, to be showered on 
the heads and hearts of infancy and childhood. In the right 
education of early childhood, must we look for a corrective of 
the evils of society, in our large cities and manufacturiiig vil- 
lages, and for the beginning of a better and higher civilization 
than has yet blessed our world. The earlier we can establish, 
in every populous district, primary schools, under female 
teachers, whose hearts are made strong by deep religious prin- 
ciple, — who have faith in the power of Christian love steadily 
exerted to fashion anew the bad manners, and soften the harsh 
and self-willed perverseness of neglected children, — with 
patience to begin every morning, with but little if any per- 
ceptible advance beyond where they began the previous morn- 
ing, — with prompt and kind sympathies, and ready skill in 
music, drawing, and oral methods, the bett.er it will be for the 
cause of education, and for every other good cause. The 
establishment of Primary Schools in Boston, (Appendix xiv.) 
in 1818, and the modification which they have received there 
and elsewhere, from the principles and exercises of the infant 
school system, is one of the most important improvements of 
modern education. 

2. Secondary Schools should receive scholars at the age of 
eight years, or about that age, and carry them forward in those 
branches of instruction which lie at the foundation of all use- 
ful attainments in knowledge, and are indispensable to ' the 
proper exercise and development of all the faculties of the 
mind, and to the formation of good intellectual tastes and hab- 
its of application. If the primary schools have done their 
work properly, in forming habits of attention, and teaching 
practically the first uses of language, — in giving clear ideas of 
the elementary principles of arithmetic, geography, and 'the 
simplest lessons in drawing, the scholars of a well couducted 
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secondary school, who will attend regularly for eight or ten 
months in the year, until they are twelve years of age, can ac^ 
quire as thorough knowledge of reading, arithmetic, penman- 
ship, drawing, geography, history, and the use of the language 
in composition and speech, as is ever given in common or 
public schools, as ordinarily conducted, to children at the age 
of sixteen. For this class of schools, well qualified female 
teachers, with good health, self-cOmmand, and firmness, are as 
well fitted as male teachers. But if the school is large, both a 
male and female teacher should be employed, as the influence 
of both are needed in the training of the moral character and 
manners. This grade of schools should be furnished with 
class-rooms for recitations, and if large, with a female assistant 
for every thirty pupilsu 

3. High Schools should receive pupils from schools of the 
grade below, and carry them forward in a more comprehensive 
course of instruction, embracing a continuation of their former 
studies, and especially of the English language, and drawing, 
and a knowledge of algebra, geometry and trigonometry, with 
their applications, the elements of mechanics and natural phi- 
losophy and chemistry, natural history, including natural the- 
ology, mental and moral science, political economy, physiology, 
and the constitution of the United States. These and other 
studies should form the course of instruction, modified accord- 
ing to the sex, age, and advancement, and to some extent, 
future destination of the pupils, and the standard fixed by the 
intelligence and intellectual wants of the district — a course 
which should give to every young man a thorough English 
education, preparatory to the pursuits of agriculture, com- 
merce, trade, manufactures, and the mechanical arts, and if 
desired, for college ; and to every young woman, a well dis- 
ciplined mind, high moral aims, and practical views of her 
own duties, and those resources of health, thought, manners 
and conversation, which bless alike the highest and lowest 
stations in life. All which is now done in private schools of 
the highest grade, and where the wants of any considerable 
portion of the community create such private schools, should 
be provided for in the system of public schools, so that the 
same advantages, without being abridged or denied to the 
children of the rich and the educated, should be open at the 
same time to worthy and talented children of the poorest 
parent. In some districts a part of the studies of this grade of 
schools, might be embraced in the Secondary Schools, which 
would thus take the place of the High School ; in others, the 
High School could be open for only portions of the year ; and 
in others, two departments, or two schools, one for either sex, 
would be required. However constituted, w\ie\.V\^\ ^^ wi^ ^^- 
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partment, or two, as a distinct school, or as part of a secondary 
school, or an ordinary district school, and for the whole year, 
or part of the year, something of the kind is required to meet 
the wants of the whole community, and relieve the public 
schools from impotency. Unless it can be engrafted upon the 
public school system, or rather unless it can grow up and out 
of the system, as a provision made for the educational wants 
of the whole community, then the system will never gather 
about it the warmth and sustaining coniSdence and patronage 
of all classes, and especially of those who know best the value 
of a good education, and are willing to spend time and money 
to secure it for their own children. 

4. Intermediate Schools or departments will be needed in 
large districts, to receive a class of pupils, who are too old to 
be continued, without wounding their self-esteem, in the school 
below, or interfering with its methods of discipline and in- 
struction, and are not prepared in attainments, and habits of 
study, or from irregular attendance, to be arranged in the regu- 
lar classes of the school above. 

Connected with this class of schools there might be opened 
a school or department, for those who cannot attend school 
regularly, or for only a short period of the year, or who may 
wish to attend exclusively to a few studies. There is noplace 
for this class of scholars, in a regularly constituted, permanent 
school, in a large village. 

5. Supplementary Schools, and means of various kinds 
should be provided in every system of public instruction, for 
cities and large villages, to supply deficiencies in the education 
of individuals whose school attendance has been prematurely 
abridged, or from any cause interfered with, and carry forward 
as far and as long as practicable into after life, the training and 
attainments commenced in childhood. 

Evening Schools should be opened for apprentices, clerks, 
and other young persons, who have been hurried into active 
employment without a suitable elementary education. In 
these schools, those who havis completed the ordinary course 
of school instruction, could devote themselves to such studies 
as are directly connected with their several trades or pursuits, 
while those whose early education was entirely neglected, can 
supply, to some extent, such deficiencies. It is not beyond the 
legitimate scope of a system of public instruction, to provide 
for the education of adults, who, from any cause, were deprived 
of the advantages of school instruction. 

Libraries, and courses of familiar lectures, with practical 
illustrations, collections in natural history, and the natural 
sciences, a system of scientific exchanges between schools of 
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the same, and of different tqwns, these and other means of ex- 
tending and improving the ordinary instruction of the school- 
room and of early life, ought to be provided, not only by indi- 
vidual enterprize and liberality, but by the public, and the au- 
thorities entrusted with the care and advancement of popular 
education. 

One or more of that class of educational institutions referred 
to under the head of school attendance, as "Reform Schools,*' 
" Schools of Industry," or "Schools for Juvenile Offenders,'' 
should receive such children, as defying the restraining influ- 
ence of parental authority, and the discipline and regulations 
of the public schools, or such as are abandoned by orphanage, or 
worse than orphanage, by parental neglect or example, to idle, 
vicious and pilfering habits, are found hanging about places of 
public resort, polluting the atmosphere by their profane and 
vulgar speech, alluring, to their own bad practices, children 
of the same, and other conditions of life, and originating or 
participating in every street brawl and low-bred riot. Such 
children cannot be safely gathered into the public schools j 
and if they are, their vagrant habits are chafed by the restraints 
of school discipline. They soon become irregular, play truant, 
are punished and expelled, and from that time their course is 
almost uniformly downward, until on earth there is no lower 
point to reach. 

It is only in large cities that a gradation of schools, as com- 
plete as has been sketched above, can be introduced. In the 
largest class of village districts, three grddes of schools will be 
required. As far as practicable, there should be such an 
arrangement of the districts and schools of a town, as to admit 
of the establishment of Primary Schools, under female teach- 
ers, wherever forty pupils, under ten years of age, can be col- 
lected, and one or more secondary schools, under well qualified 
male teachers, for scholars over that age. When the sparse- 
ness of the population will not admit of even this gradation, 
the school terms should be so arranged that during the warm 
months the district school shall receive only the young children, 
and in the winter months, only the older scholars. 

Even if Primary Schools are not conducted always after 
such methods an^i by such teachers, as we desire, the separa- 
tion of the young children, and the elementary processes of 
instruction, from the older pupils, and higher branches, will 
be of great benefit to both, and largely diminish the multi- 
plicity and variety of cares and duties which drive one-half, 
at least, of the young men and young women, who would 
make our best teachers, in disgust from this sphere of labor. 

The following provisions of the new school act were framed 
with especial reference to the introduction of these and similar 
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principles of classification, into the organization and arrange- 
ments of the schools of a town or district, as far and as fast, as 
the circumstances of the population, and the state of public 
opinion would allow. 

1. Every town is clothed with all the powers requisite to 
establish and maintain a sufficient number of schools of differ- 
ent grades, at convenient locations, for the education of all the 
children residing within their respective limits. 

2. Every school district, when properly organized, can ac- 
complish the same object, within their respective limits, by a 
vote of the majority of the legal voters, with this condition, 
that the amount of any tax on property, or of any rate of 
tuition, to be paid bjr the parents of the scholars, shall be ap- 
proved by the committee of the town. 

3. No village or populous district, in which two or more 
schools of different grades, for the younger and older children 
respectively, can be conveniently established, can be divided 
into two or more independent districts, without the assent of 
the Commissioner of Public Schools. 

4. The trustees of any district may employ, without con- 
sulting the inhabitants, an additional teacher for every fifty 
scholars, in average daily attendance. 

5. Any two or more adjoining primary school districts, may 
establish and support a secondary or grammar school, for the 
older and more advanced pupils of such districts, for the whole 
or any portion of the year. 

6. The legal voters of any school district tnay determine the 
period of the year in which the public school shall be kept, and 
may define the age and studies of the children, who shall 
attend at any particular period of the year, provided these 
regulations are not inconsistent with the regulations of the 
school committee of the town. 

7. The school committee of every town are authorized and 
directed to prescribe a system of rules, among other objects, for 
the classification, books and studies of the public schools, and 
unless these rules are conformed to by the teachers of any 
school, or the trustees of any district, they cannot draw any 
portion of the money of the state or town. Appendix, Num- 

DjBr XV. 

8. The Commissioner of Public Schools, by public addresses, 
personal communications with school officers and teachers, and 
by means of Teachers' Institutes, and in other practicable 
ways, must diffuse information of the most approved methods 
of arranging the studies, and conducting the discipline and 
instruction of public schools. 
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Among the results which may reasonably be anticipated 
from the establishment of a gradation of schools, in eviery large 
district where the number of children will admit of it, the fol- 
lowing may be specified. 

1. The number of children attending the public schools will 
be increased from about one-third, or one-half, to at least two- 
thirds, or three-fourths, of the whole number of the recognized 
school age. The primary schools alone, if located wjiere 
young children can conveniently attend, and continue through 
the year, will increase the attendance at least one-third, be- 
yond the present average, and the number beyond that, will 
depend on the character of the school, or schools of a higher 
grade. 

2. Private schools of the same relative standing with the 
public schools will be discontinued, while those of a higher 
grade, if really called for by the educational wants of the com- 
munity, will be improved. The best teachers in private 
schools will find employment equally lucrative and respectable 
in the public schools. 

3. A larger number of female teachers will receive perma- 
nent employment, and the demand for male teachers, except 
of the highest qualifications, will be reduced, while both male 
and female teachers will receive more adequate compensation 
for their services. Additional inducement will thus be held 
out to young men and young women of the right character and 
qualifications, to become teachers for life, and the expense, loss 
of time, want of system, and other evils growing out of the 
constant change of teachers in the same school, will be dimin- 
ished, if not entirely removed. 

4. Every thing which is now done for the education of chil- 
dren in the district schools, will be belter done and in a shorter 
time, under the proposed classification. The younger children 
will no longer be subjected to the neglect and discomforts 
which they too frequently receive, and the primary studies 
will not be crowded one side to make room for the higher 
branches. On the other hand, the older scholars, having been 
well taught in the elementary studies, and receiving more of 
the time of the teacher, and having better facilities for study, 
will reach the present standard of school attainment at twelve 
instead of sixteen years of age. 

5. The course of instruction will be rapidly extended and 
improved, so as to be more complete, thorough and practical. 
Physical education and comfort will be better attended to, by 
a practical recognition of the great principles of health and the 
human constitution, in school-rooms, and methods of instruc- 
tion and discipline adapted to each grade of schools. Intel- 
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lectual education will be commenced earlier, — prosecuted on 
a system, and continued to a later period of life, and in every 
•tage, with the advantages of books, methods, and teachers 
adapted to the age and proficiency of the several schools. and 
classes. Moral education, including all those proprieties of 
conduct, language, and thought, which indicate a healthy 
heart, and lend powerfully to nourish and protect the growth 
of the virtues which they indicate, and which are the ornament 
and attraction of life, in the highest and the lowest station of 
society, will receive more attention, and under circumstances 
more favorable to success. Children will come early, and 
continue through the most impressible period of their lives, 
under the more genial influence of female teachers, who care 
more for this department of education, and possess a peculiar 
power in awakening the sympathies of the young, and inspir- 
mg them with a desire to excel, in these things. Besides, if 
the plan of gradation is thoroughly carried out, there will be 
more time to be devoted to special instruction in each depart- 
ment of education, under permanent teachers of the highest 
qualifications. 

6. Promotion from a lower class to a higher, in the same 
school, and from a school of a lower grade to one of a higher, 
in the same district, will operate as a powerful and unexcep- 
tionable motive to effort, on the part of individual scholars, of 
the whole school. Where the promotion is from several 
schools, under different teachers, and different local commit- 
tees, and is based on the results of an impartial examination, it 
will form an unobjectionable standard by which the relative 
standing of the schools can be ascertained, and indicate the 
studies and departments of education, in which the teachers 
should devote special attention. With schools classified ac- 
cording to the studies pursued in them, and rising in the scale 
of compensation paid to teachers, as the character of the in- 
struction rises, the principle of competition will operate favor- 
ably by holding out to the faithful teacher below, thecertafnty 
of promotion to a more lucrative place. 

7. The expenditures for education will be more economically 
and wisely made. The same amount of money will employ 
the same number of teachers, a larger number of females, and 
a smaller number of male teachers, each for a longer* time, and 
the scale of compensation will be graduated more nearly to 
the value of their services. Even if the sum expended on the 
public schools is increased, the increase will be less than the 
corresponding increase of scholars, and the aggregate expen- 
ditures for public and private schools together, will be greatly 
diminished. 
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8. The privileges of a good school will be brought withia 
the reach of all classes of the community, and will be actgallj 
enjoyed by children of the same age, from families of the most 
diverse circumstances as to wealth, education and occupation. 
Side by side in the same recitations, heart and hand in the same 
sports, pressing up together to the same high attainments in 
knowledge and character, will be found the children of the 
rich and the poor, — the more and the less favored in outward 
circumstances, without knowing or caring for the arbitrary dis- 
tinctions which distract and classify society. With nearly the 
same opportunities of education in early youth, the prizes of 
life, its fields of usefulness, and sources of happiness, will be 
open to all, whether they come from the mansions of elegance 
and wealth, or the hovel or the garret of poverty. 

9. The system of public instruction, improved in the several 
particulars specified, will begin to occupy the place in the eyes 
and affections of the Community, which it deserves, as the 
security, ornament and blessing of the present, and the hope 
of all future generations. The schools will be spoken of, 
visited, and provided for on a liberal scale. School-houses 
will be pointed to as creditable monuments of public taste and 
spirit. Teachers will receive a compensation equal to what is 
paid the same talent, skill and fidelity employed in other de- 
partments of the public service, and will occupy that social 
position which their character, acquirements and manners may 
entitle them to. The oflSce of school committee, instead of 
being shunned, or at best, barely tolerated by those best quali- 
fied to discharge its duties, will be accepted as a sacred and 
honorable trust, by the intelligent, enterprising and influential 
members of society. Parents of all classes will take an honora- 
ble pride in institutions to which, under all circumstances, 
they can look as the safe and profitable resorts of their chil- . 
dren, for as good an education as money can purchase, at 
home or abroad. The stranger, interested in the moral and 
social improvement of his race, will not only be invited to 
visit the busy marts of trade, and the workshops where the 
wind and the wave have been harnessed to the car of industry, 
and made to perfect the triumphs of the loom, the spindle, and 
the hammer, — and to those institutions which a diflTusive and 
noble charity may have provided for the orphan, the poor, the 
insane, and even the criminal, but to those schools where the 
mind is educated to discover new modes of applying the labor 
of the hand, and the gigantic powers of nature to useful pur* 
poses, and above all, where happy and radiant children are 
trained to those physical, intellectual and moral habits, whicb 
bless every station, and prevent poverty, vice and crime. 
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These results have all been realized in the public schools of 
Providence, since their re-organization in 1839; — (Appendix 
Number xv.) — the number of scholars in attendance has been 
more than doubled ; more than thirty private schools of ditfer- 
ent grades have been discontinued ; the number of female 
teachers in the public schools have been increased from ten to 
upwards of fifty, vf\i\\ an advance of salary ; the compensation 
of male teachers has been increased more than thirty per cent. ; 
the course of instruction is more complete, thorough and practi- 
cal, and no better can be had in any private schools ; while the 
expenditures for public schools has been increased in conse- 
quence of the demand for more schools, the expense for each 
scholar educated is less than before, and the aggregate expen- 
ditures for education in the city, including private and public 
schools, have been reduced by many thousand dollars annually ; 
the privileges of these schools are not only nominally free to all 
the children of the city, but in the scho<Jls of each grade are to be 
found scholars from families of every occupation, and degree of 
wealth; the citizens are justly proud of their school- houses, 
teachers, and the condition of their schools generally ; and men of 
the highest intelligence, wealth, and social and professional 
standing, are willing to devote time and attention to the admin- 
istration of the system. The influence of these improvements 
has been already extensively felt in every part of the State. 
Providence, Warren, Newport, Bristol, and Pautucket, have 
already adopted substantially the same system, with results cor- 
responding to the nearness with which they have carried out the 
pJan in its details, and made the schools at once good and cheap. 

In consequence of the length to which the consideration of the 
two preceding subjects have extended, the suggestions which I 
proposed to make on the course and methods of instruction ; 
' the principles which should be regarded in the preparation and 
selection of text-books, and the best modes of securing uniform- 
ity in the schools of the same town, or the same section of the 
state ; the uses of apparatus and means of visible illustration ; 
school discipline ; the qualification and improvement of teachers ; 
and the supervision and support of a system of public schools, 
will be deferred to another opportunity. I will only add in 
reference to school books, that the diversity which now exists is 
a serious evil. It multiplies the number of classes in the same 
study, and diminishes the size of each class. It increases the 
number of recitations, and shortens the time which the teacher 
can devote to any one. It prevents the introduction of those 
methods of teaching which operate so happily on large classes. 
It increases the labors of the teacher and diminishes its value. It 
adds to the cost of education, from fifteen hundred to two thou- 
sand dollars annually, without yielding any profit to any body, 
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except the authors and publishers of the books. As soon as a 
proper examination of some new books can be made, and the 
school committee of the several towns consulted with, measures 
will be taken, which it is believed, in the course of one or two 
years will bring about a uniformity of books, so far as the same 
IS desirable, without imposing any considerable expense upoii 
parents, from the substitution of new for old books.* 

With a few remarks on the condition and improvement of 
public education, in reference to the three classes into which 
the population of the State is distributed, and I will bring this 
Report to a close. F^rst in the order of nature and of political 
economy, comes the agricultural class. 

5. Agricultural Districts. 

Although in Rhode Island, it is second in point of numbers 
to the manufacturing and mechanical interest, yet here as 
well as elsewhere, the agricultural population will never 
cease to be of the highest importance to the dignity and 
strength of the State. It is from the rural districts, that the 
manufacturing population recruits ifs waste, and draws the 
bone and muscle of its laborers, and much of the energy of its 
directing force: It is from the country, that the city is ever 
deriving its fresh supply of men of talent and energy, to stand 
foremost among its mechanics, merchants, and professional 
men. It is on the country that the other interests of society 
fall back in critical seasons, and as a forlorn hope in moments 
of imminent peril. Just in proportion as the means of intel- 
lectual and moral improvement abound in the country, and 
co-operate with the healthy forces of nature and occupation to 
build up men of strong minds, and pure purposes in strong 
bodies, do her sons fill the high places of profit, enterprize and 
influence in the city and the manufacturing village. Whether 
the country parts of Rhode Island have done as much as they 
might, or as much as similar portions of the other States of NeW 
England have done, in supplying the steady demand there is 
for educated and professional talent in the community, can b^ 
best answered by those who are familiar with her local and 
individual history. 

In respect to education, the country has advantages and dis- 
advantages peculiar to itself. The sparseness of the popula- 

* According to the returns received from teachers, (Appendix, Number xiii*} 
which are not complete, there were in twenty-three -towns, one hundred and 
twenty different kinds of school books, in the following studies, viz ; — iifly-thred 
in spelling and reading ; nineteen in arithmetic ; seven in geography ; ten ill 
grammar ; two in composition ; six in history ; four in penmanship and drawing ; 
three in book-keeping ; six in algebra ; one in surveying ; four in astronomy ; four 
la Aatural histpry^ «ikl four in mental philoedphy. 
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tion forbids the concentration of scholars into large districts, 
and the consequent gradation of schools which is so desirable^ 
and even essential to thoroughness of school instruction. The 
limited means and fiugal habits of the country preclude the 
(Employment of teachers or professional men, of the highest 
order of talent and attainments, and thus, both the direct and 
indirect benefits of their educational influences are not felt. 
The secluded situation and pressing cares of daily life, foster a 
stagnation of mind, and want of sensibility to the refinements 
and practical advantages of education. 

On the other hand, country life has its advantages. There 
is the bodily energy and the freshness and force of mind which 
are consequent upon it. These are secured by the pure air, the 
rough exposure, the healthy sports and laborious toil of the 
country. Hence boys bred in the country endure longest the 
wear and waste of hard study, and the more exciting scenes of 
Kfe. There is the calmness and seclusion which is favorable 
to studious habits, and to that reflection which appropriates 
knowledge into the very substance of the mind. There is 
freshness of imagination, nurtured by wandering over hill and 
dale, and looking at all things growing and living, which, un- 
soiled and untired as yet in its wing, takes long and delighted 
flights. There is ardor and eagerness after eminence, which 
gathers strength like a long pent fire, and breaks out with 
greater energy when it has room to show itself. Above all, 
there is often, and may be always, a more perfect domestic 
education, as parents have their children more entirely within 
their control, and the home is more completely, for the time 
being, the whole world to the family. Wherever these favor- 
able circumstances are combined with the advantages of good 
teachers, good books, and the personal influence of educated 
men, there will boyhood and youth receive its best training 
for a long life of useful and honorable efifort. But in these 
agencies of education, the country portions of the state are 
gfreatly deficient, — relatively more deficient than manufactur- 
ing villages, '^he teachers are almost universally young men, 
with no education beyond what can be obtained in ordinary 
district schools, inexperienced in life, and in their own profes- 
sion, with no expectation of continuing in the same school 
more than three or four months, or in the business any longer 
than they can accomplish some temporary object, and without 
any of that interest and pride in their schools, which springs 
from local and state attachments. Even when they are well 
qualified, by knowledge, age and experience, and feel a more 
than ordinary interest in improving the schools, because they 
are the schools of their town or state, their connection with 
them is 00 transient, and the impediments from poor sohocJb- 
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houses, backward scholars, irregular atteudance, diversity of 
ages, studies and books, want of interest in parents and com- 
mittees, are so great, they can accomplish but very little good. 
The deficiencies of the schools are not supplied to any great 
extent, by school, or town, or circulating libraries, or by 
courses of popular lectures. In 1844, there were but three 
libraries, containing twelve hundred volumes, in the agricul- 
tural districts of the State. These belonged to proprietors, and 
were accessible to less than one hundred families. There was 
not a single lyceum, or course of lectures open to the agricul- 
tural population, distinct from those w^hicb were established 
in a few of the manufacturing villages. From the want of 
such facilities for nurturing the popular mind, and the fact 
that clergymen and professional men from the city and large 
villages are seldom called into the country, there is less of that 
intellectual activity, of that spirit of inquiry, and desire for 
knowledge, and of that improved tone of conversation which the 
discussions and addresses of able and distinguished men, in 
the lecture room and the pulpit are sure to awaken, and which 
constitute an educating influence of a powerful and extensive 
character, in large places. 

To supply these wants in the agricultural districts, public edu- 
cation in all its bearings, must be continually held up and dis- 
cussed before the people. The lecturer, the editor, the preacher, 
educated men in public and private life, should do all in their 
power to cherish and sustain an interest on this subject. The 
direct and indirect results of such an education as can be given 
in good public schools, such as have been sustained in other parts 
of New England, under circumstances as unfavorable as exist in 
any portion of this State, upon the pecuniary prosperity of a 
family of children, should be largely illustrated and insisted on. 
It should become a familiar truth in every family, that the father 
who gives his children a good practical education, secures them 
not only the means of living, but of filling places of honor and 
trust, in the community, more certainly than if he could leave to 
each the entire homestead. The young man who has been so 
well educated in the public schools, with such special training as 
Teachers' Institutes, and a Normal School supported in part by 
the State, could impart, that he can step from the plough in the 
summer, to the school-room as a teacher in the winter, or into 
any kind of business which requires a thoughtful mind, as well 
as a strong and a skillful hand, will, before he is thirty years of 
age, be in the receipt of an income greater than any farmer in 
one hundred can realize out of the best farm, if owned in fee 
simple, with his own labor bestowed upon it. But to give such 
an education, the country district schools must be improved. 
Better school-houses must be provided. Accomplished femaSA 
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teachers must be employed for the young children, whose ser- 
vices can be of no use on the farm, or at home, during all the 
warm season of the year. In the winter the older children must 
come together from a wider circuit of territory, and pursue the 
more advanced studies by themselves, so that they can acquire 
habits of intense application, and receive the undivided attention 
of a well qualified teacher. If their early culture has been prop- 
erly attended to, in the primary summer schools, so as to have 
had imparted to them the desire and ability to know more, they 
will, later in life, come into the winter schools with their hands 
gardened with honorable toil, their cheeks brown from exposure 
to the healthful influence of sun and air, their muscles and frame 
capable of long and patient endurance, and their minds prepared 
to grapple with the difficulties of knowledge, and gather in the rich- 
est harvests. The best minds of New England have been thus 
nurtured and trained. The most honored names in her present 
and past history belong to men who have gone alternately from 
the field in summer, to the school in winter, and later in life, from 
the plough to the college, or the merchant's desk, or the post of 
superintendent or master workman in the mill, or the workshop. 
The course of instruction in the country schools should be 
modified. It should deal less with books and more with real 
objects in nature around, — more with facts and principles which 
can be illustrated by reference to the actual business of life. 
The elementary principles of botany, mineralogy, geology, and 
chemistry, and their connection with practical agriculture, should 
be taught. A love for nature, to the enjoyment of which all are 
alike born, without distinction, — an appreciation of the beauty 
which will be every day above and around them, and a thought- 
ful observance and consideration of the laws of an incessantly 
workmg creation, in co-operation with which they must work, if 
as farmers they are to work successfully, ought to be cultivated 
in every child, and especially in every one whose lot is likely to 
be cast in the country. All these thint^s can be done, without 
crowding out any thing really valuable, now taught in public 
schools, — provided the ample school attendance of children can 
•be secured, and teachers of the right qualifications employed. 
Such teachers need not be expensive. The country towns ought 
to be able to supply the regular demand of their own schools, for 
this class of teachers. But whatever else may be taught, or 
omiited, the ability, and the taste for reading, should be commu- 

Eicated in the school, and the means of continuing the habit at 
ome, through the long winter evenings, by convenient access to 
district or town school libraries, should be furnished. The de- 
sire to read can be fostered, and turned into useful channels, by 
occasional lectures of a practical kind, and especially on subjects 
which will adinit of visible illustration, and experiments. For 
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this purpose, I hope to be able to establish one public library, and 
to arrange one course of lectures, to be delivered in at least one 
place, in every town in the State, where a lyceuin or a similar 
course is not already established. 

By suitable efforts on the part of public spirited and influen- 
tial men, the interest which has already manifested itself in the. 
country towns, can be increased, and the improvements already 
commenced in school- houses, school attendance, and teachers, 
can be continued, until there shall not be a rural district which 
is^ not animated with true intellectual and moral life. 

6. Manufacturing Districts. 

This State presents the remarkable fact in the distribution of 
its population among the different departments of labor, that the 
portion engaged in manufactures and trades, far exceeds that 
devoted to agricultural pursuits. This population, from its ne- 
cessary concentration into villages, can receive every advantage - 
arising from the gradation of schools, and the division of labor in 
instruction. The smaller children can be gathered into infant 
and primary schools, through the year, in which all the exercises* 
shall be adapted to their unripe faculties, and the entire attention 
of the teacher can be devoted to their physical comfort, — their 
manners as well as their intellectual improvement. The older 
scholars can be assembled for certain portions of the year at 
least, in large classes, and thus stimulate each other to vigorous 
effort, and receive the undivided attention of teachers, of the 
highest order of qualifications. Lyceums and libraries can be' 
readily supported, to quicken the mind, improve the tone and 
topics of conversation, preserve from hurtful amusements, and 
gross indulgences, bless the fire-side, and give dignity and increas- 
ed value to mere muscular labor. 

There is a quickness of intelligence, an aptitude for excite- 
ment, an absence of bigoted prejudice for what is old, and a 
generous liberality in expenditures among a manufacturing popu- 
lation, all of which are favorable to educational improvement* 
The mind is stimulated by being associated with other minds* 
It becomes familiar ^ith great operations. It is tasked often ta 
inventive efforts in devising and improving machinery. It is 
surrounded every moment with striking illustrations of the- 
triumphs of mind over matter. Every thing with which it has 
to do is an eloquent witness to the value of education, to its 
splendid pecuniary results, as well as to its power to make ma- 
terial instruments to bend to its will, and to become gigantic 
forces for good to mankind. 

These facilities for mental improvement, both among the 
young and the adult population, in a manufacturing village, may 
become causes of moral degeneracy, and are often accompanied 
by circmnstances which operate with fearful energy to comi^^t 
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and destroy. The mind is stimulated to an unnatural activity. 
The passions crave excessive and dangerous excitements. The 
moral principles are hindered from a strong and full develop- 
ment, or are broken down by a sudden onset of temptation. 
The young are crowded together in the family, the school, the 
mill, and the streets, and too often become the means of mutual 
corruption. Their many hours of labor, and long confinement 
in the close atmosphere of the factory, away from the varied 
sights of nature, during the week, waste away their physical 
energy, and is made the excuse for spending so much of the 
evenings as are at their disposal, in artificid excitements, and 
their Sabbaths in the fields, or in carriage excursions. The 
charm, seclusion, and refinement of a pleasant home, are often 
denied them in their hours of rest and relaxation. Their dwell- 
ings are crowded together, with apartments few and small, too 
often badly lighted, and badly ventilated, comfortless within, 
and looking out upon a street without a tree, or upon grounds 
devoid of the cheerful green, which nature is so eager every 
where to throw about her as her graceful drapery. Their 
homes have seldom any yards enclosed, to repel the rudeness of 
the passer by, or to invite the healthy and humanizing cultiva- 
tion of flowers, shrubbery, and vegetables. Females are pre- 
vented by their early occupation in the mills, from learning 
needle work, and from acquiring those habits of forethought, 
neatness and order, without which, they cannot, when they grow 
up to womanhood, and have the charge of families of their own, 
make their own homes the abodes of economy, thrift and com- 
fort. Many of the young people engaged in the mills, are living 
away from their family homes, and do not feel the restraints 
from vicious courses which a respect for the good opinion of 
relatives and friends exerts. Facilities for corruption and vice 
abound, and the swiftness with which such corruption of princi- 
ple and character ripens to ruin, is fearfully rapid. The admix- 
ture of people from different nations, and the constantly fluctua- 
ting state of society, are additional causes of evil, and impedi- 
ments to any regular plan of improvement. To these vari« 
ous causes of deterioration, to which a manufacturing popula- 
tion are exposed, it must also be added, that the facilities for 
a proper classification of the schools, and the establishment of 
permanent schools, at least for the young children, are not im- 
proved, — that in all but five of the factory villages in the State, 
there is but one public school for children of all ages, in every 
stage of proficiency, and in irregular attendance, and that this 
school is open as a public school only so long as the school 
money will employ the teacher, and this period on an average 
is less than four months in the year, — and that in but three is there 
a lyceum, or provision for a regular course of lectures in the 
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winter. In most of these villages there are Sabbath schools, and 
to sorae extent, provision of some kind is made for other religious 
instruction. 

That the manufacturing population are so pure, refined, and 
educated as they unquestionably are, considering the many un- 
favorable circumstances of their position, and the causes which are 
constantly at work to deteriorate and corrupt, is owing to the 
fact, that the original population of these villages came nx>m the 
country, and that a large portion of the yearly increase is drawn 
from this source of supply, bringing with them the fixed habits, 
the strong family attachments, and elevated domestic education, 
which have ever characterized the country homes of New Eng- 
land. The first generation of this population has passed, or is 
passing away. What is to be the character of the second and 
the third ? — not trained to the same extent, and soon not trained 
to any appreciable extent, in the country, but in the crowded 
village, and under all these exciting influences ? It is for the 
friends of education to decide, — to decide speedily, and act with 
energy ; and to bring out all the capacities and influences for 
good which exist in their midst, just in proportion as those influ- 
ences for evil gather and increase. Let this be done, and these 
villages may become not only the workshops of America, and 
the prolific sources of weaUh and physical comfort to Rhode 
Island, but radiant points of intellectual and moral light,— the 
ornament, strength and glory of the State. 

1. Convenient and attractive school edifices should be erected. 
Thi-j is already done to a considerable extent. But there are 
more than fifty manufacturing districts, where there are either 
no buildings appropriated exclusively to the schools,or else these 
buildings are not sufliciently large and convenient for the num- 
ber of pupils who do attend, much less for the number which 
should attend, for portions ( f the year at least. 

School-houses in manufacturing districts should be provided 
with halls for popular lectures, and rooms for a library, collec- 
tions in natural history, evening classes, reading circles, and even 
gatherings for conversation, unless these objects are provided 
for in a separate building. 

2. The schools should be kept open during the year, and at 
least two grades of schools should be established. Special at- 
tention should be given to the primary schools. It is here that 
the great strength of educational influence for such a popula- 
tion can be bestowed with the best hope of success. It is here 
that children can be taken early, and when children are pre- 
cocious, they must be taken at the earliest opportunity, if the 
seeds of good are to be planted before the seeds of evil begin 
to germinate. Here the defects of their domestic and social 
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training, can in a measure be supplied. Here by kindness, 
patience, order, and the elevating influences of music, joyous 
groups may enjoy the sunshineof a happy childhood at school, 
and be bound to respectability and virtue, by ties which they 
will not willingly break. These schools, made, as they can be 
made by female teachers of the requisite tact and qualification, 
the loved and happy resorts of the young, devoted in a great 
measure to the cultivation of the manners, personal habits, 
and morals of the pupils, may be regarded as the most efficient 
instrumentality to save and elevate the children from the 
corrupting influences of constant association, when that asso- 
ciation is not under the supervision of parents or teachers, and 
to prepare them for institutions of higher instruction. 

3. The course of instruction in these schools, both in primary 
and higher grade, should be framed and conducted, to some 
extent, in reference to the future social and practical wants of 
the pupils. It should cultivate a taste for music, drawing and 
other kindred pursuits, not Only for their practical utility, but 
for their refining and elevating influences on the character, and 
as sourcesof innocent and rational amusement after toil,in every 
period of life, and in every station in society. Drawing, espe- 
cially, should be commenced in the primary school, and con- 
tinued with those who show a decided tact and aptitude for 
its highest attainments, to the latest opportunity which the pub- 
lic school can give. It is the best study to educate the eye to 
habits of quick and accurate observation, — the mind to a ready 
power of attention, discrimination, and reasoning, — and the 
hand to dexterous and rapid .^execution. It cultivates a taste 
for the beauties of nature and art, and fills the soul with forms 
and images of loveliness and grandeur which the eye has stud- 
ied, and the hand has traced. It is the best language of 
form ; — by a few strokes of the pen or pencil, a better idea of 
a building, apiece of mechanism, or any production of art, can 
be given, than by any number 6{ words, however felicitously 
used. It may be introduced as an amusement in the infant 
and primary schools,^ — may be made to illustrate and aid in the 
acquisition of almost every study in the higher schools, and is 
indispensable to the highest success in many departments of 
labor in manufacturing and mechanical business. I am as-^ 
sured by a gentleman familiar with the business, that in the 
calico printing establishments of this State, more than sixty 
thousand dollars are expended annually upon different depart- 
ments of labor, to success in which the art of drawing is indis- 
pensable. And this class of workmen employed cannot ac* 
quire the requisite skill and intelligence, in any practical 
schools of the arts among ourselves. If Rhode Island is to 
compete successfully with other countries in those productions 
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with which a cuUivated taste, and high artistic skill enters, the 
taste where it exists must be early developed by appropriate 
exercises in the public school, and opportunities for higher 
attainments be offered in a '* school of the arts." 

In the higher departments, or schools, there should be exer- 
cises in the mathematical studies, calculated to familiarize the 
scholar with the principles of many of the daily operations in 
the mills and workshops, and thus lay the foundation for 
greater practical skill, and for new inventions or new combinaf 
tions and application of existing discoveries. 

To supply obvious deficiencies in the domestic education of 
girls, plam needle work should be taught in the primary 
schools, as is now done in all the schools of this grade in the 
city of New York ; and in the higher departments, some in- 
struction should be given in physiology. 

4. Teachers should be selected in reference, not only to the 
ordinary duties required of all teachers in the school-room, but 
for their ability to exert a social influence of the right character. 
They should have the faculty of adapting themselves to the soci- 
ety of the young, to draw them into evening xlasses for in* 
struction, and social circles for refined and innocent amusements ; 
and to create a taste for books, and to direct their reading. They 
should be able to give familiar lectures on chemistry and me- 
chanical philosophy, and illustrate the scientific principles which 

?)vern all the forces of wave and steam, at work in the mills, 
hey should take a decided interest in every thing that relates 
to the moral and intellectual improvement of the people, ^rhey 
should be capable of so directing the course of instruction in the 
school, and their exertions and influences on the young and the 
old, out of the school, as that all may become useful and con- 
tented in whatever sphere of employment they may be called 
to fill. 

5. A library of good books, selected in reference to the intel- 
lectual wants of the old and the young, should be provided in 
every village. To create a taste for reading should be a leading 
object in the labors of teachers and lecturers. All that the 
school, even the best, where so much is to be done in the way 
of disciplining the faculties, — all that the ablest lecture, when 
accompanied by illustrations and experiments, can do, towards 
unfolding the many branches of knowledge, and filling the mind 
with various information, is but little, compared with the 
thoughtful perusal of good books, from evening to evening, ex- 
tending through a series of years. These are the great instru- 
ments of self-culture, when their truths are inwrought by reflec- 
tion into the very structure of the mind, and made to shed light 
on the daily labors of the workshop. There should be a due 
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proportion of books of science and useful knowledge, of voyages, 
travels, and biography, and a good supply of judiciously chosen 
works of fiction. It has been a great mistake heretofore, in 
selecting books for public libraries, as well as in providing 
courses of lectures, intended mainly for the poorer and working 
classes, to suppose that scientific and purely useful knowledge 
should be almost the exclusive objects of attention. The taste 
for reading and lectures of this character, must first be created, 
Hnd the ability to follow a continuous train of thought, whether 
printed or spoken, must be imparted by a previous discipline. 
This taste and ability are too often wanting. The books and 
lectures, therefore, should be very interesting, and calculated to 
create a taste for further reading and inquiry. 

6. Courses of lectures should be provided, — partly of a scien- 
tific, and partly of a miscellaneous character, and each calcula- 
ted lo give the largest amount of sound instruction, to aWakea 
the highest degree of healthy intellectual activity, and impart 
the fullest measure of innocent and rational amusement. The 
object of these lectures — if they are to be extensively useful, 
i^nd permanently supported, must not be simply or mainly 
intellectual improvement, but to present that which can oc- 
cupy the thoughts innocently, when they crave to be occupied 
with something ; — to engage the affections, which absolutely 
refuse to be left void ; — to supply resources of recreation after 
a long day's toil, of such variety as shall meet the wants of dif- 
ferent tastes and capacities, — of tastes and capacities as yet but 
little cultivated and developed, but which may be gradually led 
into higher and higher regions of thought and attainment. 
Such lectures will shed an influence of the most lasting and 
salutary character throughout the various occupations and con- 
ditions of a manufacturing population. Parents will mark the 
awakened curiosity of the young ; employers will see higher 
intellectual and moral aims in the actions and language of men 
in their employ ; those who have had the advantage of a sys- 
tematic education, will here have an opportunity to continue 
their mental discipline and attainments ; those whose opportu- 
nities were more restricted, will find in these lectures the 
promptings and instruments of self-culture ; conversation on 
topics of bioad and abiding interest will take the place of idle 
gossip, political wrangling, and personal abuse ; the longings; 
for artificial excitements furnished at the dens of iniquity, 
which abound in all large villages, will be expelled by the 
many wholesome fountains of thought and feeling which will 
be opened in the contemplation of God's works, and the peru- 
sal of good books, to which many will, in the Jecture room, be 
led ; and, what will penetrate to the very well springs of 
the best influences which society can feel, higher, and purer 
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sources of intellectual enjoyment and culture, will be opened 
to the female sex, who have every where shown an eager de- 
sire to attend courses of popular lectures, and whose presence 
there may always be hailed as a pledge of the attendance of the 
most intelligent, refined and respectable of the other sex, and 
as the best protection from the annoyance of bad manners, and 
rude interruptions, which are sometimes exhibited at large 
popular meetings of the male sex alone. 

7. Reading rooms, furnished with the periodical publications 
of the day, with maps and books of reference, and if practicable 
with portfolios of engravings and pictorial embellishments, with 
models and descriptions of new and ingenious inventions for 
abridging labor, with specimens of shells, stones, plants, seeds, 
and flowers in their season, with any thing, in fine, which, by 
gratifying the eye, and provoking and satisfying the curiosity to 
know, shall become attractive places of resort in the neighbor- 
hood, should be established. In connection with the reading 
room, or with rooms appropriated to innocent games and means 
of recreation, there should be a room for conversation — a sort 
of social and intellectual exchange, to take the place of gathering^ 
at the corners of streets, or places of idle and vicious resort. 

To these rooms, as well as to the lectures and library, all classes 
should have access, and especially should the more wealthy and 
intelligent resort there, if for no other reason, than to bear 
the testimony of their presence and participation, to the value 
of these pursuits and of these and other means of intellectual 
and social improvement, and amusement. It will interfere but 
little with their time and convenience, and the return will be 
manifold, in the prejudices of various kinds which will be detach- 
ed from the minds of laborer and capitalist, and of the families 
of all classes, in listening to the same lectures, reading the same 
books, deriving pleasure from the same sources, conversing on 
the same topics — in being, where every bosom is warmed and 
thrilled by the beatings of the common heart of humanity. It is 
a matter of vital importance to manufacturing villages, to close 
the deep gulf with precipitous sides, which too oflen separates 
one set of men from their fellows, — to soften and round the 
distinctions of society which are no where else so sharply jdefin- 
ed. This separation of society is utterly at war with our polit- 
ical theories and must ever be accompanied with contempt, 
exclusiveness and apprehension on one side, and on the other 
with envying, jealousies, curses not loud but deep, and occasion- 
ally with outbreaks which will carry the desolation of a tornado 
in their track. To do awav with the real classification of soci- 
ety which difference of education, and especially difference in 
manners, and intellectual tastes will unavoidably create, these 
diflEereocef must be done away with^ — at least ail the eWts&i^sG^ 
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of earthly happiness, and of a pleasant and profitable social in* 
tercourse should be brought within reach of all, by giving to all 
through good public schools, and other means of public educa- 
tion, good manners, intelligent and inquiring minds, refined tastes, 
and the desire and ability to be brought into communion with 
those who possess these qualities, and at the same time partake 
of the rich heritage of noble thoughts which the great authors of 
our own and other times, and of our own and other countries 
have bequeathed without restriction, to the whole human family. 

It should be every where proclaimed, and inwrought into 
every plan for improving the condition of society, especially in 
manufacturing villages and large towns, that good public schools 
and religious institutions, important and essential as they unques- 
tionably are, do not take the precedence of all other means, or 
exclude the adoption of others supplementary to them. What- 
ever can be devised to improve the physical condition of the 
poor, — to make the home of the operatives more comfortable 
and attractive, — to secure to its inmates more delight at their 
own family board and firesides, — to elevate the manners, and 
refine the intercourse of the lodgers at the boarding-houses,— 
to cultivate household virtues and habits of saving, — to make 
the lyceum, the reading-room, the lecture, the evening class, at- 
tractive and profitable, — to awaken and cultivate a perception 
of whatever is beautiful and good in nature, art, or human ftiaiv 
ners and character, — to encourage cheap, innocent and daily 
amusements, and discourage those which are expensive, rude 
and sensual, and to elevate the tone of social intercourse, — aH 
these things will do good and tend to educate the whole com- 
munity, and improve the condition of the manufacturing popula- 
tion. Let not the Christian, intent on the reformation of the 
soul, and its fitness for another state, forget that the soul is tied 
to the body, and that through the body, and in these various 
ways it can be acted on for its good. Let him not be unmind- 
ful, that it is practical Christianity acting itself out in these vari- 
ous forms, and filling up every opening where good can be done, 
which commends itself to the consciences of all men, as like its 
master, "going about doing good." Let the lover of his kind 
remember that the social atmosphere of one of these villages 
may be instinct with moral health, or may be laden with a 
miasma deadly to the character and the soul. 

The condition and improvement of her manufacturing popu- 
lation, in connection with the education of the whole people, is 
at this time the great problem for New England, and especially 
for Rhode Island, to work out. Here are concentrated the 
elements of corruption, of upbreak, and overthrow, to all, that, 
in her past history, she has held most precious. . Here are the 
capdcities for social, moral and intellectual improvennent, and 
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the productive forces for the creation of wealth, and material 
prosperity, which shall spread along every valley, beautiful and 
prosperous villages, and through all her borders, a contented, 
moral and intellectual people. Regarding only its pecuniary 
return, the moral and intellectual advancement of her manufac- 
turing population, is a matter of commanding interest. It is the 
mind and character, the regular habits, the inventive resourced, 
the ready power to adopt better means to accomplish the sanle 
end, the facility of turning from one kind of work to another 
when the fluctuations of business require it, the quickness to 
understand and execute the directions given without constant 
supervision, the economy if the use, and in preventing the waste, 
of materials, — it is the almost universal possession of these qual- 
ities by the American laborer, who has received a good New 
England family and school education, which enables him to com- 
pete so successfully with the muscles of the foreign laborer, who 
works at a lower compensation, but with less productive power* 

7. (Cities and large towns. 

Of public schools, and other means of popular education in 
cities and large towns, it matters not what may be their munici- 
pal designation, where the populaiton is largely concentrated, 
and the occupations of society are greatly diversified, little need 
be said which has not been anticipated. Much that has been 
presented in reference to the facilities of improvement, and 
causes of deterioration in a manufacturing population, is applicat- 
ble to cities. Most of these facilities and causes, both of cor- 
ruption and improvement, exist, and are at work in the city 
with greater power and intensity. Here the wealth, enterprize 
and professional talent of the State are concentrated ; here 
schools, libraries and literary associations abound ; here are 
institutions of charity, and means of religious instruction. But 
here too are poverty, ignorance, profligacy, and irreligion, and 
a classification of society as broad and deep as ever divided the 

{plebeian and patrician of ancient Rome. Here education, pht- 
anthropy, patriotism and Christianity have a great work to do, 
if these harsh and discordant elements are to be harmonized, 
and the large towns are to become not only the great centres of 
arts, trade and commerce, but the prolific fountains of intellect- 
ual and moral improvement to the whole State. 

The City of Providence has already gained to itself an ex- 
tended reputation, and made itself a bright example to many 
other cities. Whatever remains to perfect its system of public 
schools, to increase and improve its primary schools, and to pro- 
vide evening classes for such as cannot attend the day school ; 
to make its libraries and literary associations easily accessible 
to larger numbers ; to meet the physical, intellectual and reli- 
gious wants of the population in particular districts ; to ^t<Ssvi^ 
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reform schools, and industrial schools, for children who arc 
already given to idle, truant and pilfering habits ; and to bind 
together the various occupations and conditions of life in the 
bonds of a common citizenship, and of christian brotherhood, — 
these things, and more, will be done,as experience shall make its 
suggestions, and practical wisdom shall devise the best ways of 
accomplishing them. Bristol, Warren and Newport will not be 
behindhand in originating and carrying forward plans of social 
and educational improvements for their own population. 

When city and country, the large and the small towns, the 
agricultural and manufacturing sections, are all engaged in the 
work of educating the whole people? Rhode Island will occupy 
a place among the States, which neither her past history, or her 
present enterprise even, can secure. To Rhode Island belongs the 
great and peculiar glory, that on her soil, since Roger Williams 
made his first lodgment upon it, the mind and the soul of man 
were free. She guards this fact as her peculiar glory and her 
choice treasure. Her enterprise has, from the first, made the 
State known throughout the world. Her commerce has ex- 
tended to every nation. Her brave soldiers and seamen have 
gathered for her trophies on the land and on the sea. The 
names of her great captains are written upon the rolls of their 
country's fame. In the peaceful fields of industry, the skill and 
enterprise of her merchants and manufacturers have won for 
her the highest material prosperity. Let her now make the 
mind and soul of every one of her people truly free, by giving to 
each " the freedom to be good", — that inward freedom which 
comes from the disciplined and furnished intellect, and from 
chastened and regulated affections. Let the same spirit, which 
has won such triumphs on the battle field, on the deep sea, in the 
marts of commerce, and amid the resounding hum of adventur- 
ous industry, be directed to the highest of all concerns, the im- 
provement of the men, that, in her case, do with an emphasis 
•* constitute the State," and her future destiny will be one of the 
highest glory. 

HENRY BARNARD, 
Commistioner of Public Schools, 
Provjdenck, November 1, 184^. 
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CIRCULAR TO TEACHERS. 

The teacher of the Public School of this District is respectfully requested to 
unswer the following questions as fully and completely as he can, from his own 
knowledge or the information of the School Committee. 

Wherever a precise answer cannot be given, the nearest practicable approxi- 
mation should be stated with the expression, estimated or about. 

The teacher is further requested to communicate hie views at any time on any 
subject connected with the condition and improvement of the school in this Dis- 
trict, or the Public Schools of the State generally. 

HENRY BARNARD, Agent for Public Schools, 

Providence^ January^ 1844. 

I. DI8T1UCT. 

What is the name or number of the District? What is it^ territorial extent 1 
How many families reside in it 1 What is the prevailing occupation of the inhab- 
itants! What is the valuation, or taxable property of the district 7 How many 
children are ihere over four and under sixteei) years of age 1 How much money 
does the District receive from the Town Treasury 1 Has it a local fund — if so, 
what is the capital, how invested, and what is the annual income thereof *} How 
much money is set apart for the winter school 1 How much is set apart for the 
summer school 1 How much money is raised by a tax on the scholar 1 

II. 8CH0OL-H0USE< 

Is the school kept in a school-house 1 Does the District own the school-house * 
When was it built, of what materials, and at what cost? Is it in good, ordinary 
or bad repair 1 Is the location elevated, dry, and pleasant 1 Does it stand in or 
on the highway, or has it a play-ground 1 What are the dimensions of the house 1 
Is there a wood*shed and other out-buildings 1 Is there a separate entry for the 
boys, and for the girls, with shelves for hats, cloaks, &c. ? 

III. SCHOOL-ROOM AND FURNITURE. 

What is the height, length and breadth of the school-room 1 Is there an opening 
in the ceiling above, or any other means for ventilation 1 Is the room well lighted! 
Are the wi«idows furnished with curtains or blinds 1 Is the room warmed by coal 
or wood, in fireplace or stove 1 Is fuel of the right quality and in good condition 
furnished % What is the arrangement of the desks and seats 1 Are seats provided 
with backs, and in all respects comfortable 1 What are the accommodations for 
small children 1 How high are the seats from the floor for the oldest scholars! 
How high for ibe youngest 1 Has the teacher an elevated platform and desk 1 Is 
there a separate room for recitation 7 Is there a black-board 1 and if so^ hovi W^\ 
Is there a globe, or other apparatus 1 
6 
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IV. TEACHER. 

What is the name and age of the teacher 1 Does the teacher reside in the Df9- 
trict or Town 1 How long has the teacher taught this school before "? How long 
has the teacher followed the business of teaching 1 For how long tiiiie is the 
teacher engaged 1 What is the compensation per month ? Has the teacher a fixed 
place to boanl, or does he board round 1 Was the teacher examined and found 
qualified by the appointed Committee before opening the school ? Will the teacher 
continue to teach m this District or Town in a priTale school, after the close of the 
public school 1 

V. ATTEIfDAlfCB. 

What is the whole number attending schools this winter 1 How many boy» 
under four years of age 1 How many girls 1 How many boys over four and 
under ten 1 How many girls ? How many boys over ten and under sixteen 1 
How many girls 1 How many boys over sixteen *? How many girls 1 What 
is the average daily attendance 1 How many attended a public school last sum- 
merl How maiiy attended school of any kind for six months') How many for 
four months 1 How many for two months 1 

VI. STUDIES — ^BOOKS — CLASSES. 

How many attend only to Spelling 1 How many attend to Spelling and into 
how many classes are they divided 1 How many attend to Reading and into how 
many classes are they divided 1 How many attend to Arithmetic and into how 
many classes are they divided 1 How many attend to Geography and into how 
many classes are they divided? How many attend to Grammar and into how 
many classes are they divided 1 How many attend to History and into how many 
classes are they divided 1 How many attend to other studies and into how many 
classes are th^ divided 1 What is the name and number of each book used in 
Spelling 1 What is the name and number of each book used in Reading 1 What 
is the name and number of each book used in Arithmetic 1 What is the name 
and number of each book used in Grammar 1 What is the name and number of 
each book used in Geography 7 What is the name and number of each book used 
in History 1 What is the name and number of each book used in other studies 1 
Are there any scholars unsupplied with the necessary books 1 How many dis- 
tinct recitations are therein the morning? How many in the afternoon ? What 
is the order of recitations in the morning 1 What in the aflernoon ? 

VII. lAsnam or school, ac. 
How long will this school be kept as a public school 1 Will this school be kepi 
by the same teacher as a private school, aAer it closes as a public school ? How 
many parents have visited this school this winter 1 How many of the school 
committee have visited itl Is there much interest felt by the community generally 
in the public schools') 

VIII. PMYATE SCHOOL, AC. 

Is there a private school now open in the District 1 Is it under a male or female 
teacher? What is the average number of scholars attending? What is the rate 
of tuition per week or month ? How many children of this District are now at- 
tending school in other districts or towns ? How many children of the' proper 
school age are in no school public or private ? Is there a social Labrary in tnis 
District, and if so, of how many volumes ? Is there a Lyceum, or Debating Soci- 
ety, and if so, how many members are there ? 

IX. SUMMCR SCHOOL, 1843. 

Was there a public school kept in this District last summer by a male or female 
teacher ? What was the length of the school ? What was the tuition per week, 
month) or quarter 1 How many scholars attended ? 

X. SUGGESTIONS. 

Under this head the teacher it requested to suggest any plan of improvement. 
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CIRCULAR, 

Addressed to School Committees and other Friends of Education, 

Dear Sir : You will lay me under personal obligations, as well as render me 
essential service in the discharge of my official duties, if you will communicate' 
to me your views respecting the present condition of the public schools of your 
town, or of the State generally, together with plans and suggestion for their im- 
provement in all, or any of the following particulars. 

I. PARENTAL OR PUBLIC INTEREST. 

Under this head you are requested to state what proportion of the inhabitants of 
the town take an active interest in establishing the public schools ; the amount of 
money raised by tax, or otherwise, to support the schools, in addition to the money 
received from the State ; the considerations which seem to govern in the selection 
of teachers, and in determining the length of the school: the amount of parental 
visitation to the school while in session, and any other facts which will indicate 
the state of public or parental interest in the welfare of common schools. 

II. DISTRICTS. 

Under this head you are rec^uested to notice any inequality between different dis- 
tricts, in the means of education arising out of the diversity of school districts iii 
respect to territory, population, pecuniary ability, or other causes, and how far the 
present mode of supporting schools can be modified so as to give to the children of 
each district an equal opportunity to obtain a good English ^ucation. 

III. SCHOOL-HOnSKS. 

Any facts as to the location, construction, size, internal arrangement, light, ven* 
tilation, warmth, seats and desks of the district school-houses, which will show 
their influence in those, or other particulars on the health, comfort and successfd 
study of the scholars, are requested. The consequences of not having appropriate 
out-buildings, and play ground for both sexes, on the morals, manners and health 
of the children, should not be omitted. 

IV. ATTENDANCE INDNON-ITTENDINCE. 

Under this head, you are requested to state how large a proportion of the chil- 
dren of your town attend the public schools, and the reasons and causes which 
operate to keep any class of children from them ; also, to suggest any plan for 
securing the regular and punctual attendance at school of those who belong to it. 

y. EXAMINATION OF TEACHEBS AND VISITATION OF SCHOOLS. 

Under this head you are requested to state anj defect in the law or its adminis* 
tration, as to the mode of ascertaining the qualification of teachers, and to propose 
any alterations which will give greater efficiency to this important part of a school 
system, such as a single officer to a town, or a county, or state board. 

VI. TEACHERS. 

Under this head, you are requested to state your views, as to the moral and in- 
tellectual qualifications, age, experience in teaching, compensation and success of 
the teachers who have I^en heretofore employed in the public schools j also, the 
evils, if any, ofchanjging teachers every season, and tl^ practicability and advan- 
tages of employing remale teachers more generally. Under this head, please to 
state your views on the policy or necessity of institutions, where young men and 
young women can have an opportunity to review and extend the studies of the com- 
mon schools, and become practically acquainted with the best methods of school 
government and instruction, before being employed as teachers; also, on the im- 
portance of forming associations of teachers in all the different towns, or of incoi«> 
porating a Teachers' Institute, embracing all the teachers of the State, and giving 
It the power of giving certificates of qualification to such as shall be found qualified 
to teach. 

VII. 8TC7DIBS. 

If undue importance is given to any study, or defective methods of teachin^U. «»^ 
p^arsued, or any important study is neglected, you axe iefij^«aX^\Aii<ak>ARASXk 
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YIII. BOOKS. 

After specifying the number of different books used in the several studies taught 
in the public schools, you are requested to point out the evils and expense attending 
the multiplicity and constant change of books in the same school or town, and to 
propose a remedy. And whether the selection of books had better be left to a town, 
county or state committee. 

IX. SCHOOL APPARATUS. 

You are requested to mention how generally a black-board is furnished, and how* 
far it is used by the teacher, when supplied by the district ; also the advantages, if 
any, which would result from furnishing: the schools with maps, dobes and other 
apparatus, and especially the young children with a slate and pencil. 

X. GRADATION OP SCHOOLS. 

You are particjularly requested to consider the practicability of reducing the 
number of classes, arismg out of the variety of ages, studies and books, of prevent- 
ing the too common neglect of the primary branches and the younger children, and 
of securing greater permanency in the employment of teachers, by placing the 
younger children and the primary studies by themselves under female teachers, and 
the older children under male teachers qualified to teach the more advanced studies, 
and how far this can be done in your town. 1. By supplying two teachers in the 
populous districts. 2. By employing some of the more advanced scholars to hear 
the recitation of the younger. 3. By bringing the older scholars of two or more 
^joining districts to some central point under a male teacher, and leaving the 
younger children in their several districts under female teachers. 4. By a town 
school or schools for the older children of the town, for a part or the whole of the 
year. 

XI. LENGTH OF SCHOOLS. 

Under this head you are requested to state how long a majority of the children of 
the school age attend a school during the year, and what can be done to prolong the 
public schools at least eight months. 

XII. PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 

^ Please to state to what extent private schools now supply the means of educa- 
tion, and their influence on the public schools. 

XIII. ALTERATIONS OF THE SCHOOL LAWS. 

Under this head you are requested to propose any specific alterations in the or- 
ganization or administration of the laws relating to public schools in the following 
or any other particulars. 

1. The powers and duties of towns. 

2. The formation, powers and duties of School Districts. 

3. The school committee of the town— the number, duties and compensation, 

4. The district committee, how appointed, duties, &c 

5. School houses, location, building and furnishing. 

6. Teachers — qualification, and examination. 

7. Length of school — how long the district should keep a public school open in 
winter and in summer. 

8. The attendance of children under sixteen years of age, and especially of those 
engaged in factories. 

9. T)istribution of the public money — on what principle, and conditions. 

10. State superintendence — how far, and in what way it can be best extended. 
You are further requested to invite teachers and others practically acquainted 

with the subject, or interested in the more extended usefulness of the common 
schools, to communicate their views to me at any time. It is my wish to base the 
report, which I am expected to make to the Legislature, not only on my own ob- 
servations, but the suggestions and plans of the wise and experienced in every part 
of the State. 

I am, very respectfully. 

Your olidient servant, 

HENRY BARNARD, 
State Agent of Public Schools. 
Pro¥ideoee, January, 1844. 
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AWENDUC WUBCB B. 

TOPICS OF LECTURES ON EDUCATION. 

The advantages, individual, social and civil, of the more complete and practi- 
cal education of every child in the state, and the necessary connection of igno- 
rance or misdirected education with insanity, pauperism, vice and crime. 

The peculiar advantages enjoyed by Rhode Island for an efficient and complete 
system of public instruction. 

Prevailing defects in the public schools, and desirable improvements which can be 
made in their management, and instruction under the school laws as they now are. 

Modifications in the organization, and administration of any general system of 
school laws to adapt it to the peculiar circumstances of a compact or sparse, m 
commercial, manufacturing or agricultural population. 

The best modes of securing the regular and punctual attendance at school, of 
all the children of a district or town, and of enlisting the more active co-opera- 
tion of parents in this and other objects connected with their education. 

The evils resulting from the location, construction and internal arrangements 
of school-houses as they now are, and the best plans for improving them and for 
building new. 

The disadvantages of small or poor districts, and the best way of assisting 
them so as to equalize the opportunities of common education in the same town. 

The too prevalent and ruinous neglect of the primary branches, and of the 
younger children, and the importance of furnishing the latter, in every instance, 
with a slate and pencil to use in drawing or writing, or in any innocent way to 
amuse and improve themselves when not otherwise employed. 

The importance of summer schools — or of primary' schools to be kept throi:^ 
the warm months for young children exclusively. 

The prevailing errors in the classification of common schools, and the method! 
of teaching spelling, reading, penmanship, arithmetic, grammar, geography and 
composition, with the remedies for the same. 

The moral and practical uses of music and drawing, as branches of education 
in every ^ade of schools. 

The evils of a great diversity and inadequate supply of books in the same 
branches of study. 

The evils of a constant change of teachers from male to female, and the im- 
portance of giving permanent employment to well qualified teachers of both 
sexes in the same school. 

The various useful applications of the black board, slate,' outline maps, and 
other cheap and simple apparatus, and the importance of resorting more to visi- 
ble illustrations in instruction. 

Plans for an interchange of specimens of penmanship, maps and other drawings, 
and of mineralogical, geological, and botanical collections between schools of we 
same, and of other towns. 

The establishment of district libraries, or of a town library, divided up into as 
many cases as there arie districts or neighborhoods, to be passed in succession 
through each, for the older children of the schools, and the adults generally of 
the district or town. 

The purchase of periodicals and books on education, and especially on the 
theory and practice of teaching, for teachers. 

The necessity of providing in every system of pub\ic schools, for the professional 
education of teachers by the establishment of Teacher's Classes, and Normal 
Schools. ^ 

The formation of associations of teachers for mutual improvement, and the 
visitation of each other's schools, accompanied by a few of their best scholars. 

The importance of parents visiting the schools, and the practicability of or- 
ganizing an association of the mothers of a district or town, for this and other 
objects connected with the common school. 

Instruction on real objects, and occasional excursions of a school with the 
teacher, to examine interesting objects in the neighborhood, such as a factory, 
an ingenious work of art, scenery, historical monuments, &c. 

The assembling of all the children with their teachers and parents, once a 
year or oftener, for an examination, exhibition, or at least ap^to^ii^^e -^^^^aaK^ 
and other exercises. 
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NUMBER UI. 



ASSOCIATIONS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

WASHIirGTON COUNTT ASSOCIATIOH. 

Washington County, under the lead of several of her most intelli- 
^nt and public spirited citizens, was the first to move in the form of 
associated action on the subject. The following circular gives an 
account of the organization and early movements of the Association. 

CIRCULAR. 

To the Friend$ of Public Schools in Washington County. 

A meeting of the friends of Public Schools in Washington County, was held on 
the 7th of September, at the Court House in Kingston, in pursuance ofprevious 
notice, of ivhich Wilkins Updike was made Chairman, and Sylvester G. Sherman, 
Secretary. 

After a brief explanation from Mr. Barnard, of the present state of public schools 
in the county, and of the necessity of awakehing a more earnest, enlightened and 
permanent public interest in their behalf, a Committee consisting of Elisha R. Pot- 
ter, Thomas Vernon, Danfel Avery, John D. Williams, and Henry Barnard, 
were appointed to prepare a plan of an associated effort, in which parents, teachers, 
•chool committees, and the friends of education generally, in the several towns ef 
the county, mieht co-operate in the work of makmg the public schools immediately 
and permanently better. On the recommendation of this committee, the following^ 
Constitution was adopted by the meeting : 

Article 1. This Association shall be styled the " Washington County Associa- 
tion fdrthe Improvement of Public Schools." 

Art. 2. The objects of this Association shall be to awaken a more general and 
permanent interest in Public Schools and to diffuse information respecting them 
and popular education generally, by means of public lectures and discussions, and 
the circulation of books, periodicals, and documents on the subject. 

Art. 3. The officers of this Association shall be a President, seven Vice Presi- 
dents, ^one for each town in the county,) and a Secretary, who shall hold their 
respe(;tive offices till the next Annual Meeting succeeding the time of their appoint- 
ment, or until their successors shall be appointed. 

Art. 4. The Annual Meeting shall be held in the month of August of each year, 
tt Kingston, on such day as shall be designated by the officers of the Association. 

Art. 5. Any inhabitant of the county may become a member by subscribing this 
Constitution and paying to the Treasurer the sum of fitly cents. 

Art 6. This Constitution may be amended by a majority of the members pres- 
ent at any Annual Meeting. 

The choice of officers provided for in the above Constitution was postponed to 
an adjourned meeting, to be held in the Court House in Kingston, at 6 o^ clock of the 
evening of Wednesday ^ the Qth of November ^ and in the mean time, the undersigned 
were constituted a committee to call the attention of the friends of public schools to 
the subject^ and to make arrangements for holding a series of public meetings in 
each town in the county, where addresses on the various topics connected with the 
present condition and improvement of the schools may be delivered. 

In pursuance of the objects of their appointment, the committee have the pleasure 
to announce to the friends of improvement in our public schools, that they have 
already made such arrangements that they are able to promise one or more addresses 
on topics connected with our schools and school system, at the places named below^ 
or at such other places as the friends of education in the several towns may prefer, 
and make arrangements for, in the course of this or the following month. 
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South JKiw'j^Mwt— Kingston Hill, Peacedale. Mumford's Mills, Tower HiU, 
District No. 8, Point Judith, Moresfield, Perryville. 

North, King sto wn^Wickfordj Davis' School-house, Allen's Corners. 

Exeter — Hall's School-house, Four Corners, Reynold's Factory, Meeting-house 

fiichmond^Brands* Iron Works, Carolina Mills, Knowles' Mills, 
HopkinUn— City, Seventh Day Meeting-house. 
lVesterly—Bndg%, Lottery. 

Charlestovm—Crosa Mills, Baptist Meeting-house, School-house near Joshua 
Card's. 

Persons interested in the objects of the proposed meetings in any of ths towns in 
the county, are respectfully requested to confer personally or by writing witk 
• Elisha R. Potter or Wilkins Updike, Kingston, &s to the tims and place which 
may be most convenient. 

The committee are also happy to say, that one hundred copies of a very valuable 
work, entitled the School and the Schoolmaster^ and one hundred copies each of tlie 
Massachusetts Common School Journal^ and of the New York District School Jour'^ 
nal, for the current year, the former commencing in January last, and the latter in 
April last, have been placed at thsir disposal by the State Agent of Public Schools, 
in such a manner that they are able to present to every one who shall become a 
member of this Association, a copy of one of the above works, and to furnish any 
member who will pay the additional ^m of fifty cents, a copy of the other two 
works. Any inhabitant of the county, who will signify his wish to become a 
member of the Association, and transmit to E. R. Potter or Wilkins Updike, fifty 
cents, will be furnished with a copy of one of the above works, so long as any of 
them remain undisposed o£ Specimens of each may be seen at the store of T. S. 
Taylor, Kingston. 

The committee are further authorized to state, that any town in this county, 
where the friends of public schools will raise the sum often dollars, will be furnisn- 
ed with a library of at least twenty bound volumes, and the same number of 
pamphlets, embracing complete sets of the Massachusetts and Connecticut Common 
School Journals, (nine vols.,) and the most valuable books and documents which 
have been published in this country on the theory and practice of education, for the 
use of teachers, school committees, parents, and the friends of education generally. 

In conclusion, the Committee would respectfully and earnestly invite the atten- 
tion of every teacher, school committee, parent and friend of the State in Washing- 
ton County, to the importance of making a vigorous and united eftbrt to provide 
the means of the more thorough and practical education of every child within oinr 
borders, and to oo-eperate with those who have proposed the plan of association and 
measures herein briefly set forth, for awakening a more general interest, and diffu- 
sing more wideljr information on the subject. Let us on this subject forset all 
differences of opinion which divide and distract society on religious and political 
questions, and unite heart and hand in promoting that cause which holds ^ery 
other e:ood cause in its embrace. 

ELISHA R. POTTER, 
THOMAS VERNON, 
DANIEL AVERY, 
JOHN D. WILLIAMS, 
SYLVESTER G. SHERMAN. 

Kingston, September 7, 16U. 

The following officers were chosen at a meeting in November : 

WILKINS UPDIKE, President. 

Lemuel H. Arnold, 
Isaac Hall, 
^ George W. Cross, 

Horace Babcock, J- Vice Presidents. 

Christopher C. Greene, 
Silas R. Kenton, 

R. G. BURLINGAllE, 

Powell Helme, Secretary, 



TEACHERS' INSTITUTE OF WASHINGTON COtJNTT. 

CONSTiraTION. 

Article 1. This Society shall be called the " Teacher's Institute of Washing- 
ton County. 

Art. 2. Its object shall be to improve Public Schools, by frequent meetings 
of Teachers, to discuss the respective methods of each in government and manner 
of communicating instruction, — ^mutually to encourage each other in overcoming 
*the various difl&culties to be met with by all faithful Teachers, — to communicate 
information derived from experience or from other resources, and to secure ad- 
dresses of a practical character. 

Art. 3. The officers of this Institute shall be a Preadent, Vice President and 
Secretary, v^ho shall appoint the time and place of meetings, except when held, 
by adjournment. 

Art. 4. The Annual Meeting shall be held at Kingston, on the third Saturday 
of November, when officers shsJl be chosen, and shall execute their duties until 
others are elected. 

Art. 5. Teachers and ex-Teachers may be admitted members of this Institute* 
at the discretion of the Secretary, by subscribing to this Constitution. 

Art. 6. Any member shall have the privilege of taking notes of any remarks 
that may be made in the meetings. 

Art. 7. This Constitution may be altered or amended, by a vote of two-thirds 
of the members present, at any regular meeting. 

OFFICERS FOR 1844-45. 
REV. THOMAS VERNON, President. 
REV. JAMES EAMES, Vice President. 
G. N. ANTHONY, Secretary. 



RHODE ISLAND INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 

The following Constitution was adopted at a public meeting o£ the 
friends of popular education from all parts of the State, held in West- 
minster Hall, Providence, January 24, 1845. 

Artici£ 1. This association shall be styled the Rhode Isi«and Institote or 
Imsi ruction, and shall have for its object the improvement of public schools, and 
other means of popular education in this State. 

Article. 2. Any person residing in this State may become a member of the 
Institute by subscribing this Constitution, and contributing any sum towards de- 
fraying its incidental expenses. 

Article 3. The officers of the Institute shall be a President, two or more 
Vice Presidents, a Recording Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary, a Treasurer,, 
(with such powers and duties respectively as their several designations imply,) 
and Directors, who shall together constitute an Executive Committee. 

Article 4. The Executive Committee shall carry into effect such measures 
as the Institute may direct ; and for this purpose, and to promote the general 
object of the Institute, may appoint special committees, collect and disseminate 
information, call public meetings for lectures and discussions, circulate books, 
]>eriodicals and pamphlets on the subject of schools, school systems and educa- 
tion generally, and perform such other acts as they may deem expedient, and 
make report of their doings to the Institute, at its annual meeting. ^ 

Article 5. A meeting of the Institute for the choice of officers shall be held 
annually, in the city of Providence, in the month of January, at such time and 
place as the executive committee may designate, in a notice published in one or 
more of the city papers ; and meetings may be held at such other times and 
places as the executive committee may appoint. 
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Article 6. This constitution may be altered at any annual meeting^ bj a 
majority of the members present, and any regulations not inconsistent with its 
provisions, may be adopted at any meeting. 



OFFICERS FOR 1845. 
JOHN KINGSBURY, President. 
WILKINS UPDIKE, Vice President. Washington County. 
ARIEL BALLOU, Vice President, Providence County. 
NATHAN BISHOP, Corresponding Secretary. 
J. D. GIDDINGS, Recording Secretary. 
THOMAS C. HARTSHORN, Treasurer. 

DIRECTORS. 
WiLUAM Gammell, Providence. J. T. Harknkss, Smithfield. 

Joseph T. Sisson, North Providence. J. S. Tourtbij:*ott, Glocester. 

J. B. Tallman, Cumberland. Amos Perry, Providence. 

L. W. Ballou, Cumberland. Caleb Farnum, Providence. 

Samuel Greene, Smithfield. 

The following Report, submitted to the meeting, in the State House, 
January 21, 1845, at which the Institute was formed, is published aa 
part of the documentary history of the Rhode Island Institute of In- 
struction. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Barnard, State Agent of Public Schools, a meeting 
of teachers and friends of education, was held a few weeks since in the City 
Council Chamber, for the purpose of considering the subject of a State Society 
for the promotion of Public School Education. Mr. N. Bishop, Superintendent 
of the Public Schools of Providence, was called to the chair ; and after discussion 
by several individuals, it was voted : that Messrs. Kingsbury, Bishop, Perry, 
Day, and Stimson, be a committee, to take the subject into further consideration, 
and, if it be deemed expedient, to report at a future meeting. That Committee, 
having given the subject a considerable share of attention, beg leave to present the 
following 

REPORT. 

Whatever doubt may exist in regard to the influence of popular education, in 
other countries, there can be none, in regard to the United States. Here it may be 
assumed as an axiom, that the people, the whole people, should be educated. Our 
institutions, civil, political, and religious, all imperatively demand it. Hotc shall 
it be done 'i is the only question that admits of discussion. To this question only 
.one rational answer can be given — chiefly by public or common schools. 

Whatever influence may be exerted by the Press, by the College, and High 
Schools, in advancing education, — and we have no doubt but that influence is great 
and indispensable ; it is not for a moment to be supposed, that these nneans are 
sufficient to educate a whole people. History does not present a solitary example 
of a country or province, where education has been universal, without some m- 
strumentality analagous to Common Schools. 

Literature and Science may flourish, where only the wealthy few are highly 
educated. It is possible that the feWj by monopolizing the emoluments and priv- 
ileges which superior knowled§;e confers, may, while the many are toiling in 
agriculture or mechanic arts, rise to higher attainments, and cause Science and 
Literature to take deeper root and to bring forth mature fruits. Though such 
fruits might bring blessings with them, the genius of our Institutions requires 
rather the diffusion than the accumulation of knowledge. It was the boast of 
Henry IV. of France, that he would ** take care that every peasant should be in 
such a condition, as to have a fowl in his pot." It should be the care of our coun- 
try that every child should be educated. 

Our forefathers laid us under deep obligations, therefore, when they consecrated 
the Common School to the education of the people. Ought we not deeply to regret 
thai within our own State, that mission has not been fully accomplished. There 
are those among us who cannot read or write. Never should the friends of educa- 
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tion rest, till thU st^in U wiped from the escutcheon of the State. Thoagh we 
hail with delight, the deep interest now be^innins to be awakened in different parts 
. of the State, still it is an important question, what further can be done to give our 
Public School sy^stem, an impulse so vigorous, as to send its fullest blessings to the 
most secluded district. 

Light must be diffused in regard to the subjects Parents must be roused from 
apathy by having the evils of ignorance and the blessings of knowledge placed 
before them ; the connection between crime and ignorance must be shown ; it must 
be demonstrated that knowledge not only leads to higher elevation of character 
here and better hopes of a future life, but it must be proved that an intelligent, edu- 
cated man will earn more money than an ignorant one ; the incompetency of teach- 
ers must be exposed, and public sentiment must be made to demand better; in short, 
we should all be brought to the full conviction that good public schools are a pow- 
erful safeguard of our country. In view of these, and similar considerations we 
deem it expedient to form, at the present time, a State Association for the promo- 
tion of Public School education. 

Respectfully submitted, for and in behalf of the Committee. 

JOHN KINGSBUaY. 



APPENDIX. NUMBER IV. 



EDUCATIONAL TRACTS. 

The series as originally planned was to embrace a number devoted 
to each of the following topics : 

Condition of Education in the United States, according to the census of 1840, 
with an outline of the System of Common Schools in New York and ConnecticuL 
System of Common Schools in Massachusetts. 

Education in its relations to Health, Insanity, Labor, Pauperism and Crime. 
School Architecture, or plans and directions for the location, construction and 
internal arrangements of school-houses. 

Outline of a System of Popular Education for cities and populous villages, 
with an account of the Public Schools of Boston, Providence, Portland, Philadel- 
phia, Rochester, &c. 
Outline of a System of Popular Education for manufacturing communities. 
Hints respecting the organization and arrangement of public schools in agri- 
cultural and sparsely populated districts. 
Hints respecting the examination of teachers and the visitation of schools. 
Library of Education, or a catalogue of books and periodicals, devoted to the- 
theory and practice of education, with an index to the principal topics treated 
of in such volumes as are most accessible to teachers. 
Hints and methods for teaching the Alphabet. 
" «* " Spelling. I 

" ** ** Pronunciation. 

'* " «« Reading. 

" ** " Composition. 

** ** *' Grammar. 

" ** " Geography. 

«• " «« AriSimetic. 

«* ** «« Drawing. 

•* «« «« Vocal Music. 

The use of globes, and other means of visible illustration. 
Lesson on Objects, Form, &c. for Primary Schools. 
Topics and methods for oral instruction. 

Plan of School Register, Class Books, and explanations for their use. 
Slate and blackboard exercises, with particular reference to teaching small 
children. 
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Duties of teacher and pupil in respect to the school-house. 

Duties of parents to the school, with plan of an association of the females of a 
district or town, for the improvement of public schools. 

Modes in which young men and young women can become qualified to teach 
schools. 

Teachers* Associations — with plans of organization, and topics for discussions. 

Teachers* Institutes — ^their history, and hints for their organization and man- 
agement. 

Normal Schools — their history in Europe, with an account of the Normal 
Schools in Massachusetts and New York. 

Hints respecting physical education in public schools. 

Hints as to instruction in manners and morals, with special reference to the 
conduct of teachers and pupils, during recess and intermissions. 

School Libraries — ^their history, with a catalogue of suitable Tolumes, and 
an index to the most important subjects treated of in them. 

Lyceums, Lectures and other means of Popular Education, with plans of 
organization, &c. 



APPENDIX. MUMBBR Y. 



BOOKS, PAMPHLETS AND DOCUMENTS, 

RELiLTIIfG TO SCHOOLS, SCHOOL. SYSTEMS, AND EDUCATION GENIRAIXT, 
CIRCULATED IN THE STATE SINCE NOVEMBER 15, 1843. 

1000 copies of Barnard's Report on School-Architecture. 
200 " *« " on the Education and Employment of children 

in Factories, &c. 
60 «« " «« on the Schools and School System of Connecticut, 

from 1838 to 1842. 
150 «« ** Hints and Methods for the use of Teachers. 

3000 «« Educational Tracts, No. 1 . pp. 1 6. Education in the United States 

according to the census of 1840, with an Outline of the School 
Systems of Connecticut and Massachusetts. 
3000 «« Educational Tracts, No. 2. History and Condition of the School 

System of Massachusetts. 
3000 « Educational Tracts, No. 3. Education in its relations to Health, 

Insanity, Labor, Pauperism and Crime. 
3000 «* Educational Tracts, No. 4. Plans for the Location, Construction, 

and Internal Arrangement of School-houses. 
9000 " or 3000 copies each of three pamphlets relating to Schools and 

Education, attached to the Farmer*s and Rhode Island Alma- 
nacs for 1845. 
400 " Mann's Report on Education in Europe. 

100 " « Lecture on Education. 

100 " " Oration on Education in the United States. 

100 «« " Letters on Religious Instruction in Common Schools. 

35 «« «• Annual Reports as Secretary of the Board of Education in 

Massachusetts. 
35 «« ♦« Abstract of the School Returns with a History of the Com- 

mon School System of Massachusetts. 
200 " Massachusetts Common School Journal, Volume 6, for 1844. 

35 «* «« «« «* " Volumes 1,2, 3, 4, 5* 6. 

300 " New York District School Journal, Volume 5, for 1844-5. 

35 ** Common School Journal of Pennsylvania, Volume 1, 1844. 

60 ** Connecticut Common School Journal, Volumes 1, 2, 3 & 4. 

200 " School and School Master. 

100 ** Annual Report of Superintendent of Common Schools in New 
York, for 1844. 
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35 " Annual Report, With Annual Reports of Deputy Superintendents. 

100 " Henry's Address on Education and Common Schools. 

100 «* Randall's r Henry S.) Report on District School Libraries. 

50 " Randall's (Samuel S.) Digest of Laws and Decisions relating to the 

Common School System of New York. 

100 ** Lecture by G. B. Emerson, on Moral Education. 

30 «* " «« « on the Advancement of Common Schools. 

60 *• Prof. Stowe's Report on Elementary Eklucation in Europe, and on 
Teachers Seminaries. 

50 " " " Lecture on the Religious Element in Education 

60 ** Northend's Lecture on Obstacles to Improvement in Common 
Schools. 

35 " Thayer's Lecture on Courtesy or Good Behavior in Schools 

35 " Dr. Alcott's Confessions of a School Master. 

100 «« " Slate and Black-board Exercises. 

50 '< RantouPs Remarks on Common Schools and Education. 

60 " District School as it was. 

35 " Smith's History of Education. . 

35 « Annals of Education. 

35 " Miss Sedgwick's Self-Training for Young Ladies. 

35 " Dr. Channing on Self-Culture. 

12 ** Wood's Account of Sessional School, Edinburgh. 

30 ** Richardson's Address on Common Schools. 

10 «« Wines' How shall! govern my School ? 

25 " Dunn's School Teacher's Manual. 
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LIBRARY OF EDUCATION. 



The School and School- master, by Alonzo Potter, (Bishop of Pennsylva- 
nia,) and George B. Emerson. New York; Harper and Brothers. Boston, 
Fowle and Capen. Price, ^1,00. 551 pages. 

This volume was prepared at the request of the late James Wadsworth, of 
Geneseo, New York, with special reference to the condition and wants of com- 
mon schools in that State. Its general principles and most of ■ its details are 
applicable to similar schools in other parts of the country, and, indeed, to all 
seminaries employed in giving elementary instruction. Mr. Wadsworth directed 
a copy of it to be placed in each of the school district libraries of New York, 
at his expense, and his noble example was followed in respect to the schools of 
Massachusetts by the Hon. Martin Brimmer, of Boston. 

The Teacher's Manual, by Thomas H. Palmer. Boston : Marsh, Capen, 
Lyon & Webb, 1840. pp. 263. Price, 75 cents. 

This work received the prize of five hundred dollars, offered by the American 
Institute of Instruction, in 1838, for " the best Essay on a system of Education 
best adapted to the Common Schools of our country." . 

The Teacher Taught, by Emerson Davis, late Principal of the Westfield 
Academy. Boston : Marsh, Capen, Lyon &. Webb, 1839. pp. 79. Price, 37^ 
cents. 

This valuable work was firsj published in 1833, as " an abstract of a course of 
lectures on School-keeping."^ Mr. Davis has now the charge of the Normal 
School, at Westfield, Mass. 

Slate and Black Board Exercises, by Dr. William A. Alcott New 
York : Mark H. Newman. Price 37 cents. 

The chapters in this little work were first published in the Connecticut 
Common School Journal, in 1841. The various suggestions and methods are 
highly practical. 

Hints AND Methods roa the use of Teachers. Hartford: Price, 12| 
cents. 
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This Yolume is made up principally of selections from publications on method* 
of teaching, not easily accessible ; and under each subject discussed, reference it 
made to various volumes, where additional suggestions can be found. 

The District School as it was, by one who went to it, {Rev, Warjren 
Burton.) Nevv York : J. Orville Taylor, 1838. 

In this amusing picture of ** the lights and shadows*' of school life as it was in 
Massachusetts twenty years ago, the teachers and scholars of some of our District 
Schools as they are, will recognize school-house, books, practices and methods 
with which they are too familiar. 

CoiTFEssioNs OF A ScHooL-MASTER, by Dr. William A. Alcott. New York ; 
Mark H. Newman. Price, 50 cents. 

If our teachers will read these confessions of errors of omission and commis- 
sion, and the record which it gives of real excellences attained by the steps of a 
slow and laborious progress, they will save themselves the mortification of the 
first, and realize earlier the fruits of the last. Few men have the moral 
courage to look their former bad methods so directly in the face. Every young 
teacher should read this book. 

Report ox Elementary Instruction, by Calvin E. Stowe, D. D. Bos- 
ton : Thomas H. Webb & Co. Price, 31 cents. 

Seventh Annual, Report of the Secretary of the (Massachusetts) Board of 
Education, Hon. Horace Mann, 1843. Boston : Fowle & Capen. Price 25 cents. 

These two reports introduce the teacher into the school-rooms of the best 
teachers in Europe, and enable him to profit by the observations and experience 
of men who have been trained by a thorough preparatory course of study and 
practice, to the best methods of classification, instruction, and government of 
schools, as pursued abroad. 

The School Teacher's Manual, by Henry Dunn, Secretary of the British 
and Foreign School Society, London. Hartford : Reed & Barber, 1839. pp.223. 
Price, 50 cents. 

The American edition of this work is edited by Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudet, 
which is the best evidence that could be given of the general soundness of the 
views presented by the English author. The principles set forth in this Manual, 
are the basis on which rest most of the methods of instruction and government 
pursued in the celebrated Borough Road School, London, — the model school of 
the Society of which Mr. Dunn is Secretary. 

Account of the Edinburgh Sessional School, Edinburgh, by John Wood. 
Boston : Monroe & Francis, 1830. 

The value of the Interrogative Method of Instruction, especially as applied to 
reading, was first developed in the Edinburgh Sessional School, and through this 
book, the method has been very generally difiused among teachers on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 

]^R. Channing on Self Culture. Boston : Monroe & Co. Price, 33 cents. 

Miss Sedgwick on Self Training, or Means and Ends. New York; 
Harper & Brothers. 

These two volumes, — ^the first, written with special reference to young men, 
and the last, to young women, should be read by all young teachers, who would 
make their own individual character, attainments, and conduct, the basis of all 
improvement in their profession. 

Smith's History of Education. Harper & Brothers. Price, 50 cents. 

This work is substantially an abridgement of the great German Work of 
Schwarz, and is worthy of an attentive perusal, not only for its historical view of 
the subject, but for the discussion of the general principles which should be 
recognized in every system of education. 

Lectures on Education, by Horace Mann, Secretary of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education. Boston : Fowle & Capen, 1845, pp. 338. Price, ^1,00. 

This volume embraces seven lectures, most of which were delivered before 
the Annual Common School Conventions, held in the ^veral counties of Massa* 
chusetts, in 1838, 39, 40, 41 and 42. They are published in this form at the 
request of the Board of Education. No man, teacher, committee^ ^aceioitv ^"t^ 
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friend of education generally, can read these lectures without obtaining much 
Taluable practical knowledge, and without being fired with a holy zeal in the 
cause. 

Laws and Documeicts relatucg to the Commoit School System or 
Massachusetts. 

This volume includes a sketch of the various enactments of the Legislature, 
from 1642 down to 1843, respecting the Free Schools, and the laws as they now 
are, together with the Annual Reports of the Board of Education, and the Sec- 
retary of the Board, from 1838 to 1844, and the Abstract of School Returns, and 
a selection from the Reports of School Committees of the several towns in Mas- 
sachusetts for 1842-3. 

In his annual reports to the Board of Education, collected in this volume, 
Mr. Mann has presented a more didactic exposition of the merits of the great 
cause of Education in Massachusetts, and some of the relations which that cause 
holds to the interests of civilization and humanity, than is given in his lectures. 
That part of the volume devoted to selections from the annual reports of school 
committees, presents the views of practical and educated men, in more than 
three hundred towns in a state where the free school system has been tried on 
the most liberal scale, and for the longest time. 

A Digest or the Common School System or the State or New York : 
together with the forms, instructions, and decisions of the Superintendent ; an 
abstract of the various local provisions applicable to the several cities, &c. ; and 
a sketch of the origin, progress, and present condition of the system. By S. S. 
Randall, General Deputy Superintendent of Common Schools. Albany : printed 
by C. Van Benthuysen & Co. 1844. 

Laws and Reports respecting the Common School System or New 
York in 1844. 

This volume embraces the Annual Report of the Superintendent of Common 
Schools, and the Annual Report of the several County Superintendents for 1843-4, 
making a volume of over 600 pages, together with the Law as it now stands, 
with forms and instructions for its administration. 

Annual Reports or State and County Superintendents roR 1845. 

These three volumes present a complete view of the origin, progress and con- 
dition of the most thoroughly organized and administered system of public 
elementary instruction in the United States. The reports of the County Super- 
intendents are full of practical suggestions as to improvements in the classifica- 
tion, instruction and government of schools. 

Reports and Documents relating to the Common School System 
OF Connecticut, by Henry Barnard, Secretary of the Board of Commissioners 
of Common Schools. Hartford : Case, Tiffany &. Co. 

This volume embraces all the ofiicial documents of the Board of School Com- 
missioners and their Secretary, from 1838 to 1842, together with a sketch of the 
origin and progress of the Common School System of Connecticut, from the 
foundation of the State down to 1842. The Appendix to the Second Annual 
Report of the Secretary of the Board, contains an account of the school system 
of Europe, — ^in England, Scotland, Ireland, Holland, France, Grermany, Italy and 
Switzerland, — ^with copious extracts from the Reports of Cousin, Stowe, and 
Bache, which would make a document of at least 500 pages, in ordinary octavo 
form. 

The Connecticut Common School Journal, edited by Henry Barnard* 
from August, 1838 to 1842. Four volumes. 

The Common School Journal, edited by Horace Mann, from November, 
1838 to 1845. Six volumes. 

The District School Journal for the State or New York, edited by 
Francis Dwight, for 1844 and 1845. Two volumes. 

The Common School Journal or the State or Pennsylvania, edited 
by John S. Hart, for 1844. One volume. 

The Teacher's Advocate, edited by Edward Cooper, will be added as soon 
M the first volome ii completed. One volume. 
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A copy of most of the above works, and of the pamphlets named in the 
preceding Appendix, will be placed in each of the " Libraries of Education,'* 
and will be accessible to teachers, committees and others, subject to such 
regulations only as may be necessary to preserve the books. 

In addition to the above volumes, the following are worthy a place in 
every •* Library of Education." 

Lectures and Proceedings of the American Institutb of Instruction 
from 1830 to 1845. Sixteen volumes. 

These volumes embrace more than 150 Lectures and Essays, on a great 
variety of important topics, by some of the ablest scholars and most successful 
teachers in the country. 

Transactions of the Western Literary Institute and College of Pro- 
fessional Teachers, from 1834 to J 840. Eight volumes. 

The Schoolmaster's Friend, with the Committee-man's Guide, by 
Theodore Dwight, Jr., pp. 360. New York, Roe Lockwood, 415, Broadway. 
1835. 

The Teacher, or Moral Influences in the Instruction and Government of 
the Young, by Jacob Abbott Boston, Whipple Sl Damrell, No. 9, Cornhill. 
pp. 314, Price 75 cents. 

This excellent work is out of market, or it would have been placed in the 
** Library of Education." 

Theory or Teaching, with a few Practifcal Illustrations, by a Teacher* 
Boston, E. P. Peabody,1841. pp. 128. 

Cousin's Report on Public Instruction in Prussia, translated by 
Sarah Austin. New York, Wiley & Long, 1835. 

District School, by J. OrviUe Taylor. New York, Harper & Brothers, 
1834. 

Practical Education, by Maria Edgeworth, New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1835. 

Locke and Milton on Education. Boston, Gray & Brown, 1830. 

Report on Education in Europe, by Alexander Dallas Bache, Phila- 
delphia : Lydia R. Bailey, 1839. pp. 666. 

The Education or Mothers, by L. Aim6-Martin. Philadelphia, Lee 
& Blanchard, 1843. 

Education and 'Health, by Amariah Brigham^ Boston, Marsh, Capen 
& Lyon, 1833. 

School Keeping, by an Experienced Teacher. Philadelphia, John 
Grigg, 1831. 

EDUCATIONAL PERIODICALS, 

The following notice of the various Educational Journals which have been 
published in this country, may be useful to those who are investigating the 
history of education. 

The American Journal of Education, Boston.' Published monthly in 
numbers of sixty-four pages octavo. Commenced in 1826, and merged in the 
Annals of Education in 1831. The set consists of five volumes. 

American Annals of Education and Instruction, Boston. Com- 
menced in 1831, and discontinued at the close of 1839. Tlie set embraces 
nine volumes. It was edited at different ]>eriod8 by William Russell, W. C. 
Woodbridge, Dr. Alcott, and other able writers on Education. 

The above works were the able pioneers in the cause of Educational im- 
provement. Nearly all of that has been accomplished within the last 
fifteen years, was first suggested through the columns of the Journal and 
Annals of Education. The above fourteen volumes constitute now a valuable 
series, which dl who are interested in school improvement, can. t«Ad.^^ 
great advantage to themselves. 
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The Schoolmaster and Advocate op Education, published by W. Mar- 
shall &. Co., Philadelphia, and edited by J. Frost. Commenced in January, 
1836, and discontinued at the close of the year. 

The Monthly Journal op Education, Philadelphia, 1835, edited by E. C. 
Wines. Commenced January, 1835, and was discontinued in the course of the 
year. 

The Common School Assistant, Albany and New York, Edited by J. 
Orville Taylor. Commenced in 1836, and discontinued in 1840. 

This cheap periodical was widely and powerfully instrumental in waking up 
a lively interest in the subject of common school improvement. 

^Thb Educator, Easton, Pennsylvania, Edited by Robert Cunningham; 
then a Professor in Lafayette College, Easton, and now the Principal or Rec- 
tor of the Normal School of Glasgow, Scotland 

Prof. Cunningham came to this country with the view of establishing a Nor- 
mal School on a liberal scale, but he found after years of trial, that his views 
were greatly in advance of public opinion and liberality on this subject. 

The Educator was commenced in April, and discontinued in August 1839. 

The Ohio Common School Director, Columbus, Ohio, Published by au- 
thority of the Qeneral Assembly of Ohio, and Edited by Samuel Lewis, Super- 
intendent of Common Schools. 

The Director was commenced in March, 1838, and was discontinued in 
November, 183a 

It was the first periodical established under State authority, and was highly 
useful in organizing the new system of Common Schools established in the 
winter of 1838. 

The Michigan Journal op Education. Detroit, Michigan, Edited by 
John D. Pierce, Superintendent of Public Instruction. Commenced in March, 
1838, and discontinued in February, 1840. 

The District School Jourital for the State or New-York, is 

fublished monthly under the patronage of the State, at Albany, and edited by 
'rancis Dwight, Superintendent of Common Schools for the county of Alba- 
ny. — Price, fifty cents a year. 

This Journal was commenced by Mr. Dwight, at Geneva, in March, 1840. 
Under the authority of An Act, passed in May, 1841, the Superintendent of 
Common Schools subscribed for a sufficient number of copies (ten thousand 
and eight hundred) to supply each organized school district in the State, and 
made it his official organ of communication with the officers and inhabitants of 
the several districts. The publication office was removed from Geneva to Alba- 
ny in June, 1841, where it is now printed by C. Van Benthuysen. 

The Connecticut Common School Journal. Hartford, Connecticut. 
Published under the direction of the Board of Commissioners of Common 
Schools, and Eldited by Henry Barnard, 2d, Secretary of the Board. 

This Journal was commenced in August, 1838, and discontinued in Septem- 
ber, 1842. 

The Common School. Journal is published semi-monthly by Fowle and 
Capen, 184 Washington street, Boston, and edited by Horace Mann, Secretary 
W the Board of Education for Massachusetts; price, $1,00, payable in ad- 
vance. EaJth number contains sixteen pages octavo. 

This Journal was commenced in November, 1838, and embraces all the offi- 
cial documents of the Board of Education, and their Secretary. 

Illinois Common School Advocate, Springfield, Illinois. Commenced 
May, 1841, and discontinued with the sixth number. 

The Teacher's Advocate. E. Cooper, editor, and L. W. Hall, publisher. 
Syracuse, New York. Price $2 per annum. 

The Advocate was started under the auspices of the State Convention of 
Teachers, in September, 1845, and is issued weekly. 
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HISTORY AND CONDITION 

or THX 

LEGISLATION OF RHODE ISLAND EESPECTINQ PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



In the original polity of Rhode Island, there was no provis- 
ion for education. Like religion, it seems to have been con- 
sidered not the concern of the public, but matter for individual 
conscience and parental duty. The first movement towards 
the introduction of a different policy was made by the Provi- 
dence Association of Mechanics and Manufacturers. In Octo- 
ber, 1798, a committee of that body was appointed " to inquire 
into the most desirable method for the establishment of Free 
Schools." This committee, after ^^ frequent consultations on 
the subject,'^ reported in January, 1799, that ^^ an immediate 
application be made to the General Assembly, to provide for 
the establishment of Free Schools througnout the State." 
This report was accepted, and at the February session, 1799, 
the subject was brought to the attention of the Legislature, in 
the following admirable document drawn up by John Howland, 
Esq. of Providence. 

To the Honorable General Assembly of the State of Rhode Island and Provi^ 
dence Plantations, to be holden at Greenwich, on the last Monday of February, 
A. D. 1799. 

The Memorial and Petition of the Providence Association of Mechanics ami 
Manufacturers, respectfully represents: — 

That the means of Education which are enjoyed in this State, are very iaacj^ 
quate to a purpose so highly important : 

That numbers of the rising generation, whom nature has liberally endowed, are 
suffered to grow up in ignorance, when a common education would qualify them to 
act their parts in life with advantage to the public, and reputation to themseWes: 

That in consequence of there bemg no legal provision for the establishment of 
schools, and for want of public attention and encouragement, this so essential a 
part of our social duty is lefl to the partial patronage of individuals, whose cares 
do not extend beyond the limits of their own families, while numb^s in every part 
of the State are deprived of a privilege which it is the common right of every aiilcl 



part of our social duty i 
Ithe 
ved < 
to enjoy: 

That when to that respect, which, as individuals we feel ourselves bound to reiw 
der to the representatives of the people, we add our public declaration of gratitude 
for thej^rivilegea we enjoy as a corporate body, we at the same time solicit this 

* s establishment of Free SchooUi; 
i towns throughout the State ; 



Honorable Assembly to make leffal provision for the establishment of Free SchooUi; 
sufficient to educate all the children in the several ( 



Committee. 
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with great confidence, we bring this our earnest solicitation before this Honorable 
Assembly, from the interest we feel in the public welfare, and from the considera- 
tion that our society is composed of members, not orig:inally of any one particular 
town, but assembled mostly in our early years from almost every town in the State. 
That we feel as individuals, the want of that education which we now ask to be 
bestowed on those who are to succeed us in life, and which is so essential, in direct- 
ing its common concerns. That we feel a still greater degree of confidence 
from the consideration that while we pray this Honorable Assembly to establish 
Free Schools, we are at the same time, advocating the cause of the great majority of 
children throughout the State, and in particular, of those who are poor and des- 
titute—the son of the widow^ and the child of distress. 

Trusting that our occupation as irfechanics and manufacturers ought not to pre- 
vent us from adding to these reasons an argument which cannot fail to ooerate on 
those to whom is committed the guai-dianship of the public welfare, and that is, 
that liberty and security, under a republican form of government, depend on a gen- 
eral diffusion of knowledge among the people. 

In confiding this petition and the reasons which have dictated it, to the wisdom of 
the Legislature, we assure ourselves that their decision will be such, as will reflect 
on this Honorable Assembly the praise and the gratitude, not only of the youth of 
the present generation, but of thousands, the date of whose existence has not com- 
menced. 

Respectfully submitted by 

JOHN ROWLAND, 

JOEL METCALF, 

WILLIAM RICHMOND, 

PETER GRINNELL, 

RICHARD ANTHONY, 
* GRINDALL REYNOLDS, 

SAMUEL THURBER, Jr. 

NATHAN FISHER, 

The subject was referred to a committee, who reported in 
June, a bill which was ordered to be printed, and referred to 
the freemen of the several towns for instructions. The follow- 
ing extracts are taken from the instructions of Providence to 
their representatives. 

On the question of free schools, gentlemen, all party distinctions are broken 
down ; here there can be no clashing interests. On this subject one section of the 
State cannot be opposed to another. Before this benevolent idea, every partial, 
narrow motive of local policy must disappear. As we are confident, that the gen- 
eral object of the bill can meet with no opposition, the only question which can 
arise, will be on some of its particular provisions, as to the best mode of carrying 
its general principles into effect. On this point of the subject we would recommend 
to you to support the adoption of the bill in its present form, as any inconvenience 
which may arise in particular districts, can, at any time, be removed after the law 
is in operation, when experience can point out to the legislature the expediency of a 
different arrangement. 

Fully confident of the patriotism ofourfellow citizens throughout the State, that 
they are actuated by the same anxious solicitude for the public good, we doubt not 
but their representatives and ours will meet at the next session, bringing with them 
the rich deposit of the public sentiment, and by an unanimous voice, establish 
Free Schools throughout the State; then will that glory which attaches itself to 
purest benevolence, and to the highest acts of public virtue, rest on their heads ; and 
the members of the Rhode Island Legislature, having thus before the close of the 
eighteenth century, provided for the full enjoyment of a right which forms so essen- 
tial an article in the great system of social order, will be mentioned with high ex- 
pressions of gratitude and honor, through the ages and generations which are to 
sacceed. 

At the October session follov«ring, a bill was passed by the 
House of Representatives, but was postponed in the Senate to 
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the next February session, 1800, when it received the concur- 
rence of that body and became a law, with the following 
preamble : 

«* AN ACT to Establish Free Schools. 

Wherects, the tinex'ampled prosperity, unanimity and liberty, for the ei\joy» 
ment of which, this nation is eminently distinguished among the nations of the 
«arth, are to be ascribed, next to the blessing of God, to the general diffusion of 
knowledge and information among the people, whereby they nave been enabled 
to discern their true interests, to distinguish truth from error, to place their con- 
fidence in the true friends of the country, and to detect the falsenoods and mis- 
representations of factious and crafty pretenders to patriotism ; and this (jeneral 
Assembly being desirous to secure the continuance of the blessings aforesaid, 
tod moreover to contribute to the greater equality of the people> by the common 
and joint instruction and education of the whole ^— 

Section I. Beit macted by the General Assembly ^ and the authorities thereof ^ 
and it is hereby enacted ,-^that each and every town in the State shall annually 
cause to be established and kept> at the expense of such town, one or more free 
schools, for the instruction of all the white inhabitants of said town, between the 
ages of six and twenty years, in reading, writing, and common arithmetic, who 
may stand in need of such instruction, and apply therefor. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enaetedy That it shall be the duty of the Town 
Council of every town, to divide said town into so many school districts as they 
shall judge necessary aiid convenient. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted. That each of the towns of Newport and 
Providence shall cause to be established and kept every year, so many free 
schools, and for such terms of time, as shall be equivalent to keeping three such 
schools eight months each ; that each of the towns of South Kingstown, Gloucei- 
ter and Smithfield shall cause to be established and kept every year, so many free 
schools as shall be equivalent to keeping three such schools six months each ; 
That each of the towns of Portsmouth, Trenton, Little Compton,Scituate, Cum- 
berland, Cranston, Johnston, Foster, Westerly, North Kingstown, Charleston, Ex- 
eter, Richmond, Hopkinton, Bristol, Warwick, East Greenwich, West Green- 
wich and Coventry, shall cause to be est*blished and kept, in every year, so many 
free schools as shall be equivalent to keeping three such schools four months 
each ; and that the towns of Middleton, Jamestown, New Shoreham, North 
Providence, Warren and Barrington, shall cause to be established and kept, in 
every year, so many free schoob as shaU be equivalent to keeping one such 
school four months. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted. That for the encouragement of institutions 
so useful, there shall be allowed and paid to the Town Treasurer of each town, 
or his order, out of the General Treasury, at the end of every year, computing 
from the first Wednesday in May next, twenty per centum of the amount of the 
State taxes of the preceding year paid into the General Treasury by said town ; 
provided the said sum or allowance of twenty per cent, shall not exceed, in the 
whole, the stim of six thousand dollars in any one year. 

And the town making application to the General Treasurer for said allowance, 
shall exhibit and deliver to him a certificate, signed by the Town Council, Town 
Treasurer, and School Master or School Masters of such town, that a school or 
schools have been established and kept in said town, according to the provisions 
t)f this act, and specifying the number of schools and the term of time for which 
each school shall have been kept. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted^ That the allowances aforesaid, when paid 
to the Town Treasurers, shaJl be, and remain exclusively appropriated to the 
establishment and support of fVee schools, and shall be paid out, under the orders 
of the several Town Councils, for the benefit of the school or schools which shall * 
be kept in the districts established by them, as aforesaid, in proportion to the 
number of persons in the several districts entitied to instrOction in the said 
schools, by virtue of this act 

Sec* 6. And be it further enacted. That if any town shall neglect, or refuse to 
establish and keep free schools, in the manner prescribed in this act» snch town 
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•kali forfeit all right or claim to the allowance aforesaid for the year In whidi 
aiich neglect or refusal shall happen, and the said forfeited allowances shall 
make and constitute a part of the unappropriated moneys in the General Tre^t 

S; and that all certificates for obtaining said allowances, shall be presented to 
e General Treasurer within six months atter the expiration of the year, within 
which the said allowances shall have become due, or the same shall be foiSeited 
as last aforesaid. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted. That the General Treasurer shall annually 
make a report to the General Assembly of the operation and execution ot this act^ 
accompanied with copies of the certificates aforesaid, and an account of the 
a^owances paid thereon. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted. That if any school district in any town 
shall think fit to keep a school in said district for a longer time than the town 
•hall provide for the same, or to erect a school-house, or to enlarge, ornament or 
repair any already erected, it shall and may be lawful for any seven freemen of 
such school district, to make application to any Justice of the Peace in thetowUf 
for a warrant for calling a meeting of the freemen of such district, and the said 
justice shall thereupon grant such warrant, directed to the town sergeant and 
constables of said town to warn the freemen of said district to assemble at a 
proper time and place, to be prescribed in Baid warrant, to take into considera^ 
tion the subjects therein mentioned; and th^'said warrant being first served, in 
the manner m which warrants for calling town meetings are served in said town, 
the freemen of said district (any seven of whom shall be a quorum) shall and may 
assemble and appoint a clerk, treasurer, collector, and such other officers and 
committees as occasion may require, and order and assess such taxes on the in- 
habitants of said district, to be assessed in the proportions of the last towntai^,as 
they may think necessary for the purposes aforesaid, which taxes shall be col- 
lected by warrant from the clerk of said school district, directed to the district 
collector, and shall be levied and collected in the same manner and under the 
same laws and regulations as town taxes, and shsdl be appropriated to the uses 
aforesaid, according to the votes and orders of the said school district meetings ; 
and the freemen ofsaid district, assembled as aforesaid, shall and may make such 
other lawful orders and regulations, relative to the continuance and support of 
their district schools, as to fhem may appear useful, and may be called by their 
derk by warrant, on request of any seven of said freemen, and the meeting so 
called shall and may have and exercise the powers and privileges aforesaid. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted. That no person shsdl establish or direct as^ 
master or preceptor, any school or academy of^ instruction established by virtue 
of this act, unless he shall be a native or naturalized citizen of the United States, 
«nd be approved of by a certificate in writing from the Town Cotmcil of the town 
in which he shall teach. 

Sec 10. And be it further enacted, That the Town Councils of the several 
towns shall have the government of the town and district schools in their re* 
•pective towns. 

Sec 11. And be it further enacted. That this act shall take effect and be in 
fiwce from, and after the first Wednesday of May next, and shall be published in 
all the newspapers in this State. 

The passage of the law met with great apposition, as contrary 
to the long established policy of the State, and measures were 
floon set on foot which resulted in its repeal at the February ses- 
won, 1803. Providence was the only town which carried the act 
into effect. Had the other towns followed her example, and the 
State persevered in introducing, as Providence has done, from 
' time to time, such improvements as experience pointed out 
to be desirable, Rhode Island would at this time have the best 
school system in New England. Had there been an officer ap- 
pointed, at the time of the passage of this act, to explain its 
▼arioas provisions, obviate objections, urge the immediate and 
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ultimate advantages of giving the system a fair trial, recommend 
such modifications as the state of the public mind demanded, its 
total repeal would in all probabiltty not have taken place. 

At the June session, 1821, a committee, consisting of C. 
EUery Robbins, Philip Allen, N. Bullock, N. F. Dixon, and 
C. Bray ton, was appointed to inquire into the state of education 
in the several towns, and report at the October session next 
following. Although the committee were authorized to call 
on the town clerks, for information respecting the schools in 
their respective towns, and did address circulars, it does not 
appear that any report of their proceedings, or of the result, 
was ever communicated to the General Assembly. 

In 1825, the freemen of the town of Newport were author- 
ized to raise money by tax for the support of a free school, and 
apply to it the avails of certain lands which had been bequeath- 
ed to the town for this purpose many years previous. 

In 1827, plans for organizing a system of free schools 
throughout the state, were brought before the Greneral Assem- 
bly, by John R. Waterman, of Warwick, J. L. Tillinghast, 
of Providence, and others, which, after a protracted discussion, 
at the January session, in 1828, were embodied in the follow- 
ing Act, which passed by an almost unanimous vote in bbCh 
Houses. 

AN ACT TO B8TABLI8H PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Section 1. Beit enaded by the General Assembly ^ and by autkorit/y thereof U is 
enacted. That from and after the passing of this act, all money that shall be paid 
into the General Treasury, by managers of lotteries or their agents; also all money 
that shall be paid into said treasury by auctioneers, for duties accruing to the State, 
shall be set apart and paid over to the several towns in this State in manner 
hereinafter mentioned, in proportion to their respective population under the age of 
sixteen years, as exhibited in the census provided by law to be taken from time to 
time, under the authority of the United States, always adopting for said ratio the 
census next preceding; the time of paying out each annual appropriation of a«id 
money as herein provided, to be by said towns appropriated to and for the exclusive 
purpose of keeping^ public schools, and paying expenses thereof; the sum, hower* 
er, hereby appropriated to be paid over in any one year, not to exceed ten tboueuMl 
dollars. 

Sec. % That each town shall be and is hereby empowered to raise so much mofi> 
ey, by tax in each year, as a majority of the freemen in town-meeting shall judge 
proper, to be appropriated to the purposes of public schools, not exceeding, in any 
one year, double the amount to be in that year received by such town out of tlie 
Gkneral Treasury, by the provisions of this act; provided that notice be inserted in 
the warrant, issued for calling the town meeting at which such tax shall be lakl, 
that such tax will be acted upon at such town meeting. 

Sec. 3. That at the annual town meetings, holden for the choice of town offieera, 
each and every town in the State shall, aner passing of this act, appoint a commitp 
tee, which shall be called the School Committee, and shall consist of not less than 
five, nor more than twenty-one persons, resident inhabitants of each of said towns, 
to act without compensation ; which committee, after acceptance of their appoint- 
ment, shall be duly engaged to the faithful performance of tneir trust; and shall ap- 
point a secretary and treasurer from their number, and the secretary shall keep a 
record of their proceedings j and said committee, after bein^ duly organized. Snail 
meet as often as once in every three months, and oflener, if occasion require, for 
the transaction of all such business as mav come before them, relative to the per- 
formance of their duties, and a majority shall be necessary for thia ^>ir^tA. 



Sec, 4. That the school committee of each town shall have power to make all 
necessary rules and regulations, which they may deem expedieDt, for the good gov- 
ernment of the public schools in their respective towns ; shall appoint all the school 
masters or school mistresses, to be employed in teaching the schools, taking care 
that such masters and mistresses are qualified for the task ; shall have power to 
dismiss a school master or school mistress, in case of inability or mismanagement, 
shall determine upon the places where the school-houses in the respective school- 
districts in the town, shall be located; and it shall be tlie duty of said committee to 
visit all the schools in their respective towns as often as once in every three months 
during their continuance ; and generally to superintend, watch over and provide 
for the good order and well governing of the same; and in case of death, resigna- 
tion, or removal from the town, of any one of said committee, they shall have power 
to fill the vacancy so occasioneid, until their annual election aforesaid ; and more- 
over, said committee, at any quarterly meeting thereof, for the better and more con- 
venient performance of their duties, may pass such by-laws and regulations as they 
may deem expedient; provided such laws and regulations are not repugnant to the 
provisions of this act, nor in violation of any law in this State; and shall audit, 
and cause to be certified, all bills for the compensation of masters and mistresses, 
and all otter expenses incurred in the support and maintenance of such schools, be- 
fore the same shall be paid by the town treasurer ; and shall also, at said annual 
town meetino;, (and oftener, if required by their town,) render an account of all 
their proceedings for the preceding year. 

Sec. 5. That the General Treasurer shall keep a separate account of all sums of 
money paid into the General Treasury, by lottery managers or their agents, and by 
auctioneers for duties accruing to the State; and shall make a report thereof to the 
Gfeneral Assembly once a year, to wit, at the May session, particularly setting 
forth the sums arising from each of said sources, during the preceding year. 
^ Sec. 6. That the town council of each town shall, each year after the first distribu- 
tion, certiiV to the General Treasurer that the money received the previous year has 
been faithfully applied to the objects contemplated by this act; the certificate where- 
of shall be leu with the Greneral Treasurer, before such town shall receive its pro* 
portion of the next distribution. 

Sec. 7. That the said sum of ten thousand dollars, annually to be paid over and 
distributed according to the provisions of this act, be payable to the order of the 
town treasurer of each town as aforesaki, on and after the first day of June in each 
year, commencing with the first day of June next. 

Sec. 8. That of the sum now in the Treasury, there be appropriated and set 
apart the sum of five thousand dollars for the commencement and formation of a 
permanent fund, for the support of public schools; and for that purpose, the said 
sum of five thousand dollars shall be immediately, or as soon as may be, invested 
by the Greneral Treasurer, with advice of the Governor, by purchase or subscrip- 
tion, in the stock of some safe and responsible Bank ; to which sum shall be added, 
and in like manner invested from year to year, all the m6ney that shall accrue as 
aforesaid, from lotteries and auctioneers, over and above said yearly sum of ten 
thousand dollars, mentioned in the first section hereof; and all donations that may 
be made to said fund for the purposes thereof, and the dividends and interest that 
shall from time to time accrue on said fund, shall in like manner be added thereto 
and invested ; but whenever in any year, the amount received as aforesaid, from 
kHteries andauctioneers, shall fall short of said sum of ten thousand dollars, annually 
to be distributed, the dividends aiKl interest only of said fund then accrued, or so 
much (hereof as may be necessary to supply such deficiency, shall be added to 
saki last named sum, and paid over and distributed according to the provisions of 
this act. 

Sec. 9. That whenever, in any year, the money paid into the Treasury, from 
the sources provided in this act, shall fall short o/^said sum of ten thousand doi- 
lars, the deficiency for said year shall be made good from any money in the Treas- 
nry not otherwise appropriated. 

This is the basis of the school system now in operation in 
this state, enlarged and modified from time to time, as will 
appear from the following chronological review of the various 
enactments of the Greneral Assembly. 
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At the same session the above act was passed, the freemen 
of the town of Providence were authorized to assess and collect 
any amount of tax for free schools, notwithstanding the limit- 
ation in the above law. 

In June, Newport was authorized to appropriate its share 
of the state money towards completing a school -house, and 
maintaining the free schools already established there, as the 
town might see fit. 

In October, the two districts of the village of Pawtuxet, one 
in Cranston, and one in Warwick, were constituted one dis- 
trict — a very desirable arrangement, but which was broken up 
by a subsequent act in 1832. 

At the October session, the school committee of any town 
were authorized to make arrangements with the committee of 
an adjacent town, for the education of their children in the 
schools of the latter, and pay a proportionate share of the ex- 
pense. 

In 1829, at the June session, the several school districts into 
which the school committee might lay off the town of Hop- 
kinton, were directed to build a suitable school-house, at the 
expense of the district, on penalty of losing their distributive 
share of the state school money. 

Ill 1830, at the January session, the town of Westerly was 
authorized to pass the necessary laws for building and repair- 
ing school-houses in the several districts. 

At the June session, the school committee was made to 
consist of not less than five, and not more than thirty persons, 
to act without compensation. 

In 1831, at the June session, the distribution of the public 
money was directed to be made according to the number of 
persons under the age of fifteen (instead of sixteen) years, in 
each town. 

At the October session, a special act was passed in reference 
to district No. 11, in Hopkinton, depriving those inhabitants 
who neglected or refused to assist in building a school-house, 
of the use of the same, and also of the school money. 

In 1832, at the January session, the town of East Green- 
wich was authorized to build school-houses in the several 
school districts. 

At the same session the present rule for distributing the 
school money of the state was adopted, viz. the number of the 
white population under the age of fifteen years, and the num- 
ber of the colored population under the age of ten years, to- 
gether with five-fourteenths of the said population, between 
the ages of ten and twenty-four years. 

In 1834, at the October session, the several school districts 
of the town of Cumberland, were authorized to assess and coU ' 
lect taxes to build and repair 8choo\-ho\i«e«. 



In 1835, at the June session, it was provided in referenc,e to 
the town of Hopkinton, that the assessors should assess the 
value of such portion of any person's property, situated in 
different school districts, as may lay in the school district order- 
ing a tax. 

At the same session, the several districts of Richmond were 
' authorized and directed to build school-houses, on the penalty 
of losing their school money for neglect ; this penalty was 
appended at the January session, 1836. 

In 1836, at the January session, the several districts in the 
town of Burrellville, were authorized to build and repair 
school-houses, and in October, the same power was given to 
the first district in North Providence. 

At the October session, the interest accruing to the state on 
the deposits of the public money received from the United 
States, and deposited with the several banks, was set apart to 
be annually applied to the; support of public schools. At the 
June session, the town of Charlestown, a district in the town 
of Richmond, and January, 1838, the school districts of Smith- 
field and of Exeter, were authorized to build and repair school- 
houses. In the act relating to the town of Smithfield, special 
powers were given to school districts to elect their own com- 
mittee, as is now provided in the bill reported by the Agent of 
Public Schools, for all the school districts of the state. 

In 1838, at the May session, school district No. 7, in North 
Providence, was authorized to build and repair a school-house. 

At the June session, the school committee of the several 
towns and of the city of Providence, were directed to make 
returns in May of each year, according to forms to be furnish- 
ed by the Secretary of State, respecting the number of the 
public schools, the number of scholars, amount of money ex- 
pended, number of teachers employed, length of schools, &c., 
under the penalty of losing the school money for neglect. 

At the October Session, (1838) a portion of the inhabitants 
of the ninth school district of Hopkinton, were annexed to the 
seventh school district of Richmond. At the same session the 
fourth school district of Cumberland, was authorized to piir- 
ehase as well as build and repair school-houses. The inhab- 
itants of the fourth district m Richmond, and the seventh 
district in South Kingston, were authorized to unite for the 
purpose of keeping a joint school. 

In 1839, January Session, one year beyond' the time named 
in a former act, was extended to the district in Exeter, to build 
school-houses, before any forfeiture of the public money should 
accrue for neglect. 

The act to provide for the disposition of United Slates 
Deposit Fund, was so far amended as to authorize the loan 
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of any money which should be relinquished by any bank, or 
withdrawn by the loan commissioners from any bank, to any 
town or city applying for the same, said town or city giving 
bonds to pay interest, at the rate of five per cent, and to em- 
ploy the money so received to the purposes of education exclu- 
sively. The amount loaned to any town or city was restricted 
to the ratio of population of such town or city to the whole 
sum on deposit from the United States. At this session a 
thorough revision of all the legislation of the state since 1828, 
was made and embodied in an act under the following title : — 

AN ACT to reyise and amend the several Acts relating to Public Schools. 
Be it enacted by the General Assembly as follows .— 

Section 1. The annual income of the money deposited or that may be deposited 
with this state by the United States in pursuance of " an act to regulate the depos- 
ite of the public money," passed bv the Congress of the United States, and appro- 
ved June 23, 1836, shall annually be paid over to the several towns in this state; 
to be appropriated for the purpose of maintaining public schools, in manner here- 
inafter provided. 

Sec. S. To the money derived from said source, shall annually be added enough 
from any money in the General Treasury not otherwise specially apjjioiJiiated, to 
makeup the sum of twenty-five thousand dollars, to be annually paid out for the 
purpose aforesaid. The money received by the state from the managers of lotteries 
or their agents, or from auctioneers for auction duties accruing to the state, shall ht 
hereafter annually appropriated, to pay the debt now due from the General Treasury 
to the permanent school fund, until said debt is paid : after which time the revenue 
derived from those sources shall be applied to the increase of said fund. The 
money paid out by virtue of this act, shall be divided among the several towns in 
proportion to the respective white population of each town under the age of fifteen 
years; the colored population of such town under the age often years, and five- 
fourteenths of the colored population between the ages of ten and twenty-four 
years; computing the same according to the United States census next preceding 
such annual payments, and excepting Narragansett Indians in all cases. 

Sec. 3. Each town may raise by (ax every year so much money as a majority 
of the freemen may deem proper, to be appropriated to the purpose of keeping 
public schools, not exceeding in any one year double the amount received by such 
town from the general treasury : provided that notice be inserted in the warrant 
issued forcalling the town meeting, that such business will then be acted upon. 

Sec. 4. The money received by each town from the Greneral Treasury, shall be 
applied to pay for instruction, and not for room rent, fuel, or any other purpose 
whatever. 

Sec. 5. The General Treasurer shall keep a separate account of all moneys paid 
lo the state by lottery managers, or their agents, or auctioneers as aforesaid, and 
shall report the same to the General Assembly annually, at the May session thereof: 
particularizing the sums received from each of said sources. 

Sec, 6. The school committee of each town shall every year certify to the Gen- 
eral Treasurer, that the money received the previous year has been faithfully applied 
according to this act. No town shall receive its proportion of the next distribution 
until such certificate be made. 

Sec. 7. The money payable by virtue of this act, shall be paid to the ordclr of 
the town treasurers of the several towns which shall comply with the terms of this 
act, on or after the first day of June in every year ; and thie said town treasurers 
shall apply for and receive said money from the General Treasurer, as soon after it is 
payable, as it may be required for school purposes in thieir respective towns; and 
shall charge and receive no compensation for their services in collecting the same. 

Sec. 8. Each town shall, at its annual town meeting for the choice of town 
officers, appoint a school committee, to consist of not less than five, nor more than 
thirty persons resident in such town, to act without compensation ; and to be enga- 
ged to the faithful discharge of their duties before entering upon the same. 

Sec 9. The school committees shall appoint a president or chairman and aoct^- 
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tary from their number, and shall keep a record of all their proceedings: they shall 
meet at least as often as once in every three months, and a majority of the whole 
number chosen shall constitute a quorum ; but any less number may adjourn a 
'^^oeting, i^ivino^ reasonable notice of the time and place of the adjourned meeting. 

Sec. 10. The school committee of each town may directthe books to be used, 
and make all necessary rules and regulations for the good government of the public 
schools therein : they may suspend or expel any scholar for misconduct ; they shall 
determine the places where the school-houses shall be located, or the school kept, in 
the diiferent districts, having regard to the accommodation of the greatest number 
of inhabitants ; and for satisfactory reasons may alter the location of any school- 
house ; and in case of the death, resignation, or removal of a member of the com- 
mittee, they may fill the vacancy for the remainder of the year :— and at any regular 
meeting tliey may make, alter and repeal such by-laws and regulations for the 
delegating or more conveniently discharging any or all of the duties assigned to 
them as they shall deem proper: Provided^ they are not repugnant to the provis- 
ions of this act, nor in violation of any law in this state. 

Sec. II. The school committee shall appoint all instructors and instructresses, 
takins care that they be of good moral character, temperate and otherwise well 
qualified for the office; and may dismiss said instructors or instructresses in case of 
inability, or misconduct ; said committee shall visit all the schools in their respec- 
tive towns, at least as often as once in three months during their continuance, and 
shall generally superintend, watch over and provide for the well ordering and gov- 
erning the same. 

Sec. 1:?. The school committee shall allow and certify all bills for compensa- 
tion for instruction and all other expenses before the same shall be paid by the town 
treasurer ; they shall also at the annual town meeting for choosing town officers, 
(and otlencr if required) render an account of all their doings for the preceding 
year. 

Sec. 13. All divisions of any town into school districts, and all alterations of 
such divisions, whether made by a town or school committee, shall be recorded in- 
the town clerk's office of such town. 

Sec. 14. The school committee of every town shall hold quarterly meetings on 
the second Mondays of January, April, July and October in every year. 

Sec. 15. There shall but one school be kept in any school district, unless the 
school committee shall otherwise order. 

Sec. 16. The school committee of any town, with the assent of the school 
committee of an adjacent town, may permit such children as will be better ac- 
commodated thereby, to attend the school in such adjacent town and may pay 
such portion of the expense thereof, as considering the number of children and 
other circumstances, may be just and proper. 

Sec. 17. The money which each town shall receive by virtue of this act, shall 
be expended among the different schools and school districts, in such proportions 
as the school committee shall deem most advisable. 

Sec. 18. The freemen of any town, may at any legal town meeting, divide 
their town into suitable school districts, and may from time to time alter the 
number and limits thereof All divisions heretofore made by any town or school 
committee, shall remain in force until legally changed. 

Sec. 19. Every school district shall be a body corporate, by such name or de- 
signation as the school committee shall select, so far as to prosecute and defend 
in all actions relating to the property or affairs of the district, and to take and 
hold such real estate as may be given to or purchased by them for the purpose 
of supporting schools in the district. 

Sea 20. The school committee of the several towns and of the city of Provi- 
dence, shall on or before the first Wednesday of May, annually, make official 
returns to the Secretary of State, of all the public schools in such towns and the 
city respectively, for the year preceding; the date of the returns; the amount of 
school money received from the General Treasury ; the amount of money raised 
by the town or city for supporting public schools ; the number of districts ; the 
number of schools in each district ; the amount of money expended in each school, 
designating the portion paid for furniture, fuel and incidental expenses, and the 
portion paid for instruction only; the number of children, male and female, at- 
tending each school, and their average attendance ; the time and season of keeping 
each school; the number, names and salary of instructors; the branches taught 
and books used. They shall also the next and subsequent years, report the number 
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of academies and priyate schools in their respective towns ; ihelenf^th oftimeaiid 
season of the year they are kept; the names of the instructors; prices of tuition; 
and the average number of scholars attending each of them : Provided hawevert 
that the returns aforesaid to be made by the school committee on or before the 
first Wednesday in May next, shall be conformable to the blank returns already 
furnislied the several towns under the act of June last. 

Sec. 21. The Secretary shall annually furnish every town and the city of Provi* 
dence, with the blank forms of the returns required by the last section, which 
forms shall contain a copy of this and said last section; and the secretary shall 
annually at the session ot the General Assembly first holden after the annual session 
in May, report an abstract of said returns. No town or city shall be entitled to 
any part of the money appropriated to be paid out of the general treasury, to the 
support of public schools, which shall have failed to make such returns for the year 
next preceding the time of the appropriation : and the names of all such delinquent 
towns or city shall be by the Secretary returned lo the General Treasurer, on or be- 
fore the first Monday in June annually. 

Sec. 22. There shall annually be paid out of the General Treasury to the town 
treasurer of the town of Charlestown, the sum of one hundred dollars, to be ex- 
pended under the direction of some suitable person to be annually appointed by the 
governor, in the support of a school for the use of the members of the Narra- 
gansett tribe of Indians and the incidental expenses thereof, and in purchasing 
school books for the use of said school: and an annual account of the appropria- 
tionof all said money shall be rendered to the General Treasurer, on or before the 
first Wednesday of May. 

' Sec. 23. Two or more contiguous districts in adjoining towns, the majority of 
the taxable inhabitants of each district, at a duly notified meeting agreeing thereto, 
may unite together for the purpose of keeping one school, if they may deem it more 
advantageous to do so; and in such cases the committee men of the districts so 
uniting, may examine and appoint the instructor. 

Sec. 24. Whenever any persons to the number of five or more, have associated 
or shall hereafter associate together for the purpose of building and maintaining a 
school-house, they shall be entitled to all the privileges of a body corporate, by such 
name and style as they may select, and upon such terms and subject to such regu- 
lations as they may have adopted upon the formation of their association ; and 
may hold, control and convey, by their corporate name, the school-house so 
erected, and the lot of land upon which it may stand ; and the shares or ownership 
therein, may be transferred in the same manner as personal estate. 

Sec. 25. Whenever any persons to the number of five or more, have associated 
or shall hereafter associate together, for the purpose of procuring and maintaining 
a library, they shall be entitled to all the privileges of a body corporate, by such 
name as they may designate, and upon such terms and subject to such consti- 
tution and rules as they may have adopted upon the formation of their association ; 
and may hold, control and convey by their corporate name, estate, real and per- 
sonal, to an amount not exceeding two thousand dollars, exclusive of their books, 
maps, and library furniture. Provided^ that in all such cases, the constitution 
or articles of association, and all alterations thereof, shall be recorded in the town 
clerk's office in the town where such library shall be established. 

Sec. 26. All general acts heretofore passed relating to public schools, excepting 
so much of the eighth section of" an act to establish public schools," passed January 
session, A. D. 1828, which relates to the permanent School Fund, as is not incon- 
sistent with this act, are 'hereby repealed. Provided^ that every thing done under 
said acts shall be valid, and all things omitted or neglected to be done, shall be 
punished bythe same penalties and foifeitures as if this act had not been passed. 

Sec. 27. The Secretary shall immediately cause to be printed a suflScient number 
of copies of this act and of all laws and acts in force relating to public schools, or the 
building of school -houses in the several towns, and shall send a suitable number 
to the town clerk of each town, for the purpose of distribution. 

The following acts have been passed in addition to, or in 
amendment of the revised act of 1839. 

In 1839, Be U enacted bp the General Assembly a$ follows : — ^Whenever an amount of 
money sufficient to pay for fuel, rent and other incidental expenses of public schools 
shall not be provujed by any town by taxation or otherwise, the school comiaLUAA 
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of .such town shall hare power to assem a sum saffieient to pay auch expenses, 
ppon those who send scholars to the schools, in such manner as they may deem 
just ; exempting from the assessment such as they consider unable^ or too poor to 
pay^: and if any person shall neglect to pay such assessment withmthe time wp- 
pDmted, the school committee may certify the name of the delinquent, and the 
sum for which he is deficient, to the assessors of the town, who shall insert the same 
in the assessment of the next town tax against such person ; and the collector shall 
collect the same, to be paid ov^er when collected to the school committee. 

In 1840, Be U enacted, 4»c— 

Section 1. Hereafter one third in number of the school committee of any towii 
shallconstitute a quorum for doing business. 

Sec. 2. No town shall receive its proportion of the money appropriated for the 
support of public schools, until the school committee of such town shall have ccr- 
tined to the general treasurer that three-fourths of the money received by ihc town 
from the state the past year, and all the money received for the year preceding the 
last, has been expended according to law. 

Sec. 3. The twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth sections of •' an act to revive and 
amend the several acts relating to public schools," shall be deemed subject to be 
altered or repealed, at the pleasure of the General Assembly. 

Sec 4. In addition to the returns now required by law, the Secretary may, from 
time to time, require such other information as he may deem necessary. 

Sec. 5. In the city of Providence the school committee shall be elected by the 
city council at the commencement of the municipal year, and shall report to them 
whenever required. The school committee in said city shall have the power of 
dividing the districts, subject to revision by the city council. 

Section 6 alters the word shaU, first occurring; in section 19 of revised act, to mays 
and section? increases the number of persons liaving charge of the Indian school 
to three. 

In 1840, Be it enacted, cf^c— 

Sec. 1. No child under the age of twelve years shall be employed to work in 
any manufacturing establishment in this state, unless such child shall have attended, 
at least three months of the twelve months next preceding such employment, some 
public or private day school, where instruction is given in orthography, reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. 

Sec. 2. If the owner or owners, a$:ent, or superintendent of any manufadiuing 
establishment, shall employ any child in such establishment, contrary to the pro* 
visions of this act, he, she, or they, shall forfeit the sam of fifty dollars for each 
offense ; to be recovered by indictment, to the use of the public schools in the town 
or city where said establishment may be situated'. 

Sec. 3. A certificate signed andsworn to by the instructor of the school where 
any child may have attended, that such child has received the instruction herein 
intended to be secured, shall be deemed and taken to be sufficient evidence of that 
fact, in all cases arrising under this act. 

Sec 4. This act shall take effect from and after the first day of January, A. D. 
1841. 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly as foUoiPS : The school committee of eaeh 
town may annually appropriate out of the public school money distributed to each 
school district, the sum of ten dollars, for the purpose of establishing and maintain- 
ing a district school library, for the use of the cnildren therein; under such rules 
and regulations as said committee may prescribe. 

In 1841, Beit enacted by ike General AssemJbly^as follows: Sec 1. If any person shall 
wilfully interrupt or disturb any public or private school, or any meeting lawfully 
and peaceably held for purposes of literary or scientific improvement, either within 
or without the place where such school or meeting is held, the person so offending, 
upon conviction before any competent magistrate or court, shall incur the jpenalites 
amxed to the interruption or disturbance of religious worship in chapter o, section 
Oof the revi^^ed criminal code, enacted at the January session, 1838. 

Sec. 2. The president or chairman of the school committee, having been sworn or 
afiirmed by a competent magistrate to the faithful discharge of his duties, may ad- 
minister the same oath or affirmation to the other members. 

Sec 3 and 4, modifies the seaions 14 and 23, in reference to the city of Prori- 
dence. 



tn 1043, Be U enacUd by the General Assembly as foUows ; — 
Sec. 1. The public school committees of the several towns shall ascertain by 
their personal examination, or that of a committee to be appointed by them, the 
quaiincations and capacity for the government of schools, of all instructors Who 
mav be employed in the public schools in their respective towns. 

Sec 2. No person shall be hereafter employed as an instructor in any public 
school, unless before he opens such school, his qualifications and capacity snail bQ 
ascertained as is provided in the preceding section j and he shall obtain from the 
QommiUee of examination^ a certificate that he is qualified to teach such school 
Provided however, that this act shall not extend to the city of Providence, nor to 
the towns of North Providence and Smithfield. 

lu addition to these general laws, twelve acts and resolution^ 
of a special and local nature were passed subsequent to 1839* 

Ajt the October session, in 1843, Wilkins Updike, Esq. a 
member of the House of Representatives, from South Kings- 
town, introduced a bill for a public act, <^ for ascertaining the 
condition of the public schools in this state^ and for the improve^ 
ment and better management thereofJ^ In the remarks with 
which he accompanied the reading of the bill, Mr. Updike 
ii^aintained <' that the free school system as it then existed, was 
not a blessing to the state, except in the citjr of Providence, 
^nd possibly in a few other towns, where a similar course was 
pursued. This was not owing to the want of liberal appropri- 
ation from the General Treasury. This was large enough, or 
at least, was larger than was made by any other state to the 
eeveral towns. But the diflSculty lay with the towns, and with 
the want of any thorough system for the examination of teach** 
ers, the regulation of books, and supervision of schools, by offi- 
cers qualified to discharge these duties. Our teachers come 
from abroad, are employed without producing evidence either 
of moral character, or their fitness to teach, remain in the 
schools two or three months, and within twenty-four hours of 
the close of the term are gone to parts unknown. The books 
for our schools are selected by authors and publishers, or 
itinerant venders, and all that parents have to dp Skbout the matf 
ter is to get new books every year, and pay the bills. As to 
visiting the schools, who ever heard of committees going about 
into the different districts, or of parents being seen in the school- 
room ? These things should be looked into. The Legislature 
should know what becomes of the sum of $25,000, which 
is drawn annually from the Gteneral Treasury. The people 
should have their attention called to the actual state of educa* 
tion among us. Our self-respect should be roused by a know** 
ledge of the fact brought out by the last census of the United 
States, from which it appears that Rhode Island is behind the 
other New England States, in this matter. With a population 
of 108,830, we have over 1,600 adults who cannot read or 
write, while Connecticut with a population of 309,978, has 
only 626. The other New England States not only educate 
their own teachers, lawyers, doctors and clecsy^*^^) Wx-Vl^ 
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to supply our demand for these classes of men. It is time to 
bestir ourselves in this matter. We need not act wilh pre* 
cipitation. All that this bill provides for, is information bb 
to the real state of things, and upon such information the Le« 
gislature and the people can act understandingly. Pass this 
bill — sustain the agent who may be appointed — act upon his 
recommendations when they are sustained by facts and sound 
arguments— engraft upon our system the tried improvements 
of other states — enlist the people, the whole people, in this 
great work of elevating the schools where all the children of 
the state may be well educated, and this little bill of three sec- 
tions will be the beginning of a new era in our legislation on 
the subject of education/' The bill was passed unanimously 
as follows : 

AN ACT to provide for ascertaining the condition of the Public Schools in this 
State, and for the improvement and better management thereof. 

Be it enacted by the General Astembly as follows : 

Section 1. The Governor of this State shall employ some suitable person im 
agent, for the purposes hereafter mentioned, at a reasonable compensation for \ub 
services. 

Sec. 2. The said agent shall visit and examine the respective Public Schools in 
the State; ascertain the length of time each district school is kept, and at what season 
of the year; the qualifications of the re&J>ective teachers of said schools — the mode 
of instruction therein^ollect information of the actual condition and efficiency of 
our Public Schools and other means of popular education, and diffuse as widely as 
possible among the people, a knowledge of the most approved and successful 
methods of arranging the studies and conducting the education of the young, to 
the end that the children of this State who depend upon common schools for in* 
struction, may have the best education that those schools may be made to impart, 
and shall make report to the Legislature, with such observations and reflections as 
experience may suggest, upon the condition and efficiency of our system of popular 
education, and the most practicable means of improving the same. 

Sec 3. It shall be the duty of the preceptors of the public schools in the respect- 
ive districts in this State, from time to time, to furnish said agent with all the in* 
formation he may require, in order to enable him to carry out the provisions of the 
act. 

Under this act Governor Fenner made an appointment, which 

was thus announced and commended to the public. 

to THE PEOPLE OF RHODE-ISLAND. 

In pursuance of An Act " to provide for ascertaining the condition of the Public 
Schools of this State, and for the improvement and better management ihereoP^ 1 
have secured the services of HenrY Barnard, who has had several years experi- 
ence in the discharge of similar duties in a neighboring State, and has observed 
the working of various systems of public instruction in this country and in Europe. 

Mr. Barnard will enter immediately on the duties of his office. Efis great object 
will be to collect and disseminate in every practicable Way information respecting 
existing defects and desirable improvements in the organization and administration 
of our school system, and to awaken, enlighten and elevate public sentiment, in 
relation to the whole subject of popular education. With this view, he will visit ail 
parts of the State, and ascertain, by personal inspection, and inquiries of teacherS) 
school committees, and others, the actual condition of the schools, with their vari- 
ous and deeply interesting statistical details. He will meet, in every town, if prac- 
ticable, such persons as are disposed to assemble together, for the purpose of statine 
facts, views and opinions, on the condition and improvement of the schools, and 
the morecomplete and thorough education of the people. He will invite oral and 
written commaaications from teachers, school committees, and all others interested 
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in the subject, respecting their p^ans and suggestions for advancing the intellectual 
and moral improvement of the rising, and all future generations, in the State. The 
results of his labors and inquiries, will be communicated in a Report to the General 
Assembly. 

In the prosecution of labors so delicate, difficult and extensive, Mr. Barnard will 
need the sympathy and co-operation of eVery citizen of the State. With the most 
cordial approval of the object of the Legislature, and entire confidence in the ability, 
experience and zeal of the gentleman whom I have selected to carry it out, I com- 
mend both to the encouragement and aid of all who love the State, and Would pro- 
mote her true and durable good, however discordant their opinions may be on other 
suWects. JAMES FENNER. 

Providence, Dec. 6, 1843. 

In the repeal of all laws not contained in the Revised Stat- 
utes of the State, which were adopted at the January session^ 
1844, the laws relating to public schools were excepted, and 
continued in force till July, 1845, and the Agent of Public 
Schools was directed to prepare the draft of a school law,^ 
in which the various public and special acts on the subject, 
should be revised and consolidated, and such additional pro- 
visions engrafted as should be thought necessary or desirable. 
In the mean time to facilitate the action of school districts in 
building and repairing school-houses, without the necessity of 
any special legislation on the subject, the following act was 
passed. 

AN ACT in addition to the several Acts relating to Public Schools. 

It is enacted by the General Assembly^ a^ follows: 

Section 1. Every school district is hereby authorized and empowered to 
purchase, receive, hold and convey land for the site and yard of a school-house 
for the district ; to build, hire and repair school-houses, and to supply the same^ 
with Airniture, blackboards and other appendages and accommodations ; and to 
xnake all necessary provision for the preservation and use of the property of the 
district; and for these purposes to hold meetings from time to time m some 
suitable place in the district. 

Sec. 2. Until the inhabitants of a district shall prescribe some other mode 
for calling the same, the meeting of a school district shall be called by the school 
committee of the town or district in which such district is situated, by setting up 
a notice of the time, place and object of the meeting in three public places in 
the district, at least ten days previous ; and it shall be the duty of said commit* 
tee to call a meeting at any time on the written request of any five legal voters 
of the district. 

Sec. 3. At any meeting duly notified, the inhabitants of the district quali* 
fied to vote for a tax or on the expenditure of money in the town ^n which such 
district is situated, shall have power by a major vote to appoint a chairman and 
clerk for the time being ; to adjourn from time to time ; to vote a tax on the 
district for the purposes specified in the first section of this act, and to appoint 
assessors and a collector of the same ; to appoint one or more persons to super- 
intend the purchase, building, furnishing and repairs of the school-house, and 
the proper use and preservation of the building ; and to do any thing else 
which may be necessary to carry into effect the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 4. Whenever a tax shall be voted in the district, the same Shall be 
levied on all the real estate situated therein, and upon the personal property of 
all persons residing in the district at the time of voting such tax : and such tax 
shall be appointed and assessed according to the tax bill of the town to which 
the district belongs, last completed or next to be completed, as the district may 
direct ; and the assessors and collector appointed by the inhabitants shall have 
the same powers, and proceed in the same manner, in assessing and collecting 
the district tax, as the assessors and coUector of a town tax. 
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At the same session the following resolution was also passed : 

Resolved t That the State Agent of Public Schools be, and he is hereby authori- 
zed to prepare and distribute among the several school districts, a document 
setting forth the evils and defects of badly constructed school -houses, and such 
plans and directions for the erection and arrangement of school-houses adapted 
to the varying circumstances of large and small districts, as have been sanctioned 
by extensive experience : provided^ that the cost of preparing and distributing 
said document shall not exceed the sum of one hundred dollars. 

In pursuance of this resolution a document of seventy two 
pages was prepared, with upward of fifty wood cuts, repre- 
senting different plans for the construction and arrangement 
of schooUhouses, of which one thousand copies were circula- 
ted in the state. (Appendix xii.) 

At the May session a " Bill for an Act to amend and con* 
solidate the various Acts relating to Public Sckools, prepared 
by the State Agent, was referred in the House of Representa- 
tives, to the committee of education, and after being amended 
in a fewparticulais by the committee, was ordered to be printed.* 

At the June session, the bill was again considered in the 
committee, and passed by the House, and in the Senate order- 
ed to be printed, with the remarks made by the Agent, before 
the two Houses of Assembly, explanatory of its various provis- 
ions, and circulated among the school committees of the sev- 
eral towns. In June, 1845, its consideration was resumed in 
the Senate, after having been carefully revised by a committee 
of that body, and passed by a large majority, under the title of 
"An Act relating to Public Schools,^^ The House concurred, 
postponing the operation of the law till after the rising of the 
General Assembly in October, that its provisions might be- 
come generally known. 

* The law, as first printed by (Nrder of the House, and a^n by order of the 
Senate, with the explanatory remarks of the Agent, (Appendix vni.) and as finally 
passed by the both Houses, (Appendix ix.) difl^rs in some important particulars 
from the draft as originally prepared. In that, provision was made for the desi^ 
nation of oqo of their number by the trustees of school districts to act in their 
name and behalf; for the appointment of one person, to be called a town super- 
intendent, by the school committee of the town, to act under their instructions, 
and receive a per diem compensation, to be paid one-half out of the state, and the 
other half out of the town appropriation ; for the organization of a county board 
for the regulation of books, and examination of teachers, and visitation of schools, 
to consist of the State Commissioner, and two persons in each county, to be ap- 
pointed by the State Commissioner, on the nomination of a majority of the 
to^n superintendents in each county, and to be paid out of the state appropria* 
tion. The minimum length of the school term during the year was limited to 
eight months, and the towns were to receive from the General Treasury as mucji 
as they would raise by tax, provided no town should receive over one dollar for 
every child between the ages of four and sixteen years. A portion of both the 
state and town appropriation was to be divided among the districts according to 
the sum which each district should raise by rate bills or tax, in proportion to its 
population and valuation. These provisions, it was thought by the committee, 
would add to the embarrassments attending any new and efficient organization of 
the system, and were therefore omitted in the bill as first printed. It was also 
proposed to accompany the bill with a resolution, appropriating annually for fivie 
years, a small sum towards the establishmei^ of a Normal School, Teachers' In- 
ttitfxUB, and Town and Diftrict Libraries. 



NUMBER Vin. 

AN ACT 

RELATING TO PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

As passed by the House of Representatives, at the June session of the Gene- 
ral Assembly, 1844, with an abstract of the remarks made before the two Houses 
of Assembly, by the Agent of Public Schools, explanatory of its various provis- 
ions. 

It is enacted by the General Assembly as follows: 

I. State Appropriation and Supervision. Section I — III. 

In the first three sections, the duty of the General Assembly 
to provide for the uniform and efficient administration of such 
laws as it may deem best to pass, for the education of all the 
children of the state, and for the economical expenditure of all 
money appropriated out of the General Treasury for the sup- 
port of public schools, is recognized. The absence of some 
officer or department having cognizance of this great public 
interest, will account for the entire failure or slow progress 
of so many of the school systems in the different states. 
Wherever a school department has been properly organized, 
and the entire time, talents and experience of one or more 
public officers has been secured to ascertain the condition of the 
public schools, to disseminate a knowledg'e of existing defects 
and desirable improvements, and awaken a lively interest in 
the subject, in parents, school officers and teachers, the ad- 
vancement of education has been sure and rapid. 

Sec. I. For the uniform and efficient administration of this Act, and the 
supervision and improvement of such schools as may be supported in any 
manner out of appropriations from the General Treasurv, the Governor 
shall appoint an officer, to be called the Commissioner of Public Schools, 
who shall hold his office one year, and until his successor shall be ap- 
pointed, with such compensation for his services, and allowance for his 
expenses, as the General Assembly shall determine. 

Remarks. The officer whose appointment is provided for in 
this section, should be selected with special reference to his 
knowledge and experience in all matters relating to schools, 
school systems and education generally, and should have no 
connection with the political parties into which the legislature 
or the community may be divided, on local or national ques- 
tions. Experience in other states has shown that the selection 
of the proper person had better be left to the Gov^itkwt^ w^^ 
11 
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small body, while the legislature exercises an effectual check 
on the employment of an incompetent or obnoxious person, in 
their control over his compensation. 

§ II. For the encouragement and maintenance of public schools in the 
several towns and cities of the state in the manner hereinafter prescribed, 
the sum of twenty-five thousand dollars is hereby annually appropriated, 
payable out of the annual avails of the School Fund, and of the money 
deposited with this state by the United States, and other moneys not 
otherwise specially appropriated ; and the General Treasurer is author- 
ized and directed to pay ail orders drawn by the Commissioner of Public 
Schools in pursuance of the provisions of this act, or of resolutions of the 
General Assembly ; Provided, the aggregate amount of such orders ia 
any one year shall not exceed the sum of twenty -five thousand dollars. 

Remarks. This provision is the same as in the existing 
school law. Instead of a fixed aggregate appropriation, an 
amount proportionate to the population would be preferable, — 
for example, one dollar for every person between the ages of 
four and sixteen, — and thus the aggregate amount increase 
with the increase of population in any town. 

There are those who doubt the expediency of any state pro- 
vision for the support of public schools, but would leave their 
maintenance entirely to the towns, or districts. Others on the 
other hand, would abandon the system of public instruction 
altogether, and rely only on the promptings of parental duty. 
But from the best consideration I have been able to give the 
subject, it does not seem to me a matter of so much importance 
from what source the funds are supplied, as it is that they are 
supplied in liberal measure, and so appropriated as to stimulate 
public and parental interest, and equalize the privileges of 
education among all the children of the community. The 
public schools of Connecticut, Massachusetts and New York, 
exhibit substantially the same defects, and a person might be 
taken blindfolded through the schools of each, and hear the 
same complaints of old, dilapidated and inconvenient school- 
houses, of too large and too small districts, of the want of 
classification, of defective methods of government and instruc- 
tion, of late and irregular attendance, of the variety of text- 
books, of unqualified teachers, of the want of parental and 
public interest, without knowing which of the three states, at 
any one time, he was in ; and yet their mode of support is en- 
tirely different. In Connecticut, the schools are supported 
mainly by the avails of permanent state and town funds, aided 
by a tax on the parents of children who go to school. In 
Massachusetts, the whole amount is raised by direct tax on all 
the property of the several towns, whether that property is 
represented by children or not. In New York, the state pro- 
vides a portion out of permanent state funds, the towns raise 
by tax at least as much as they receive from the State, and 
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parents raise voluntarily more than both sums united. The 
experience of this State shows that it is not only wise, but 
necessary, not only in the outset of a school system, but at all 
times, to provide liberally but not exclusively, by state endow- 
ment, for the support of public instruction. The expense of 
maintaining a sufficient number of schools for all the children 
of a state, no matter how economical may be the arrangements, 
or how limited in amount or defective in quality the education 
given, is necessarily large. If left to parents, this expense will 
not be met universally, for although the intelligent, the con- 
siderate, and the wealthy will provide liberally and promptly, 
at home or abroad, for the education of their own children, 
there will be found ignorant, vicious, reckless and intemperate 
parents, whose children will remind them only of physical 
wants to be supplied, and not of that moral and mental culture 
necessary to fit them for present usefulness and immortal des- 
tinies. If left to the towns, the means will be unequal, uncer- 
tain and insufficient, as shown by the large number of persons 
of mature age, many of them natives of the state, who cannot 
read or write, or at least read and write so imperfectly that 
these attainments are of no practical value, either in the way 
of pleasure, business or self culture. If the expense is assumed 
in part by the state, without requiring or securing indirectly 
any corresponding effort on the part of all the towns, the 
schools will be of various degrees of merit and demerit, ac- 
cording to the degree of public spirit and liberality, or the want 
of both, in the several towns. 

In the present state of the public schools, and of the public 
mind in regard to them, in different towns and districts, it 
would be almost equally disastrous to diminish the amount of 
the state appropriation, or to leave the schools without any 
additional resource. The amount now received, when in- 
creased by an equal or nearly equal amount from taxation, as 
is done in some of the towns, is sufficient to maintain the public 
schools at a point of excellence and usefulness, reached in 
towns of the same population and wealth in other parts of 
New England. While in those towns where nothing is done 
by town, district or parental taxation, the state money is barely 
sufficient to employ for three or four months, a teacher who is 
either young and inexperienced, or if advanced in life, has 
had a defective education, and in some instances, to ray own 
knowledge, had better be any thing else than a teacher, and 
any where than in a school-room. 

§ III. The Commissioner of Public Schools is authorized, and it is 
made his duty — 

1[ 1. To apportion annually, in the month of May, the money aij^roi^^W 
ted to public schools, after deducting such bmirb blb m"a.^ \i^ ^^^'^^^^ 
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appropriated by the General Assembly, among the several towns of^ the 
state, m proportion to the number of children under the age of fifteen 
years, according to the census taken under the authority of the United 
States, next preceding the time of making such apportionment. 

Reinarks. The principle on which the public money is dis- 
tributed is nearly the same as in the existing law. It is re- 
commended for its convenient application, but operates in 
many cases unequally. It would be better to have a census 
taken in each school district or town every year, and have the 
distribution based upon that. 

2. To sign all orders on the General Treasurer, for the payment of 
such apportionment in favor of the treasurer of such towns as shall com- 
ply with the terms of this act, on or before the 1st of July annually. 

Remarks. Under this paragraph the towns which do not 
comply with the requisition of this act, must lose their share 
of the state appropriation. 

3. To prepare suitable forms and regulations for making all reports, 
and conducting all necessary proceedings under this act, and to trans- 
mit the same, with such instructions as he shall deem necessary and proper 
for the uniform and thorough administration of the school system, to the 
Town Clerk of each town, for distribution among the officers required lo 
execute them. 

Remarks. Without a provision of this kind there will be no 
regularity, fulness, or uniformity in the returns and reports of 
school officers, to the town or the General Assembly, or in the 
local administration of the same laws in different towns. 

4. To adjust and decide, without appeal and without cost to the parties, 
all controversies and disputes arising under this act, which may be sub- 
mitted to him for settlement and decision ; the facts of which cases shall 
be stated in writing, verified by oath or affirmation if required, and ac- 
companied by certified copies of all necessary minutes, contracts, orders 
and other documents. 

Remarks. This provision will lead to the speedy, cheap 
and amicable settlement of numerous controversies which will 
unavoidably spring up in the local administration of the sys- 
tem, and which are now carried into the regular courts or the 
legislature, involving much expense for counsel fees, much 
delay, and not unfrequently bitter, wide spread and lasting dis- 
satisfaction. The decision of the Commissioner in this para- 
graph is limited to cases voluntarily submitted by the parties 
interested. By Section XXXI. his power and duty are extend- 
ed under certain circumstances. 

5. To visit as often and as far as practicable, every town m the state, 
for the purpose of inspecting the schools, and diffusing as widely as pos- 
sible by public addresses, and personal communication with school offi- 
cers, teachers and parents, a knowledge of existing defects, and desirable 
improvements in the administration of the system, and the government 

ana instruction of the schools. 
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Remarks. The Report of the Agent of Public Schools for 
this year will show some of the ways in which an officer 
charged with the broad and general duties contemplated in 
this paragraph, can advance the interest of public schools, and 
of popular education generally. Great as are the benefits 
which should result from the faithful discharge of his public 
duties, such as the visitation and examination of schools, and 
addresses in schools and public meetings, they are few and 
small, compared with the benefits which the Commissioner 
might, and ought to render in his personal communication 
with school officers, teachers, and parents. 

6. To recommend the best textbooks, and secure, as far as practicable 
a uniformity, in the schools of at least every town, and to assist, when 
called upon, in the establishment of, and the selection of books for school 
libraries. 

Remarks. On no one point is there a more earnest and gen- 
eral complaint, on the part of teachers and parents, than that 
of the multiplicity of school books, and on none, is there a 
a louder or more unanimous call for prompt and efficient ac- 
tion on the part of the Legislature. The experience of other 
states shows that the evil can not be reached by the independ- 
ent action of the town committees, and the opinion of the 
soundest educators is, that it would not be safe, or at least ex- 
pedient to entrust the selection and prescription of books to a 
single officer. But by the joint action of the town committee, 
as provided for in Section V. II 9, and the State Commissioner, 
as provided in the above paragraph, a uniformity of text books, 
as far as the same is desirable, could be effected in a short time. 

The establishment of libraries of good books in various de- 
partments of knowledge, for the older as well as the younger 
members of the community, is one of the most important addi- 
tions which can be made to the means of popular education in, 
the State, and the usefulness of the libraries will depend much 
on the care with which they may be selected. It seemed, 
therefore, desirable to bring this subject directly within the 
scope of his official duties. 

7. To establish at least one Model School and Teacher's Institute in 
each county, and one thoroughly organized Normal School in the state, 
where teachers, and such as propose to teach, may become acquainted 
with the most approved and successful methods of arranging the studies, 
and conducting the discipline and instruction of public schools. 

Remarks, By a Model School, as the term is here used, is 
contemplated an ordinary primary or secondary public school, 
so organized, instructed and governed, that teachers of the 
county, or the neighborhood, and those who propose to teach, 
can be referred to it as a model, in all the essentials of a good 
school. To accomplish this, the Commissioner should be 

11* 
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directed, if called upon by the proper committee, to aid in the 
selection of a teacher, assist in the organization of the school, 
and advise as to the methods of instruction and government — 
all of which would require more time than he would be au- 
thorized to devote to any one school, unless for the objects here 
specified, and under the sanction of the law. 

By a Teacherh Institute^ is meant all which is generally 
understood by a Teacher's Association, and something more. 
It is an organization of the teachers of a town, county or state, 
for improvement in their profession, by meeting for a longer 
or shorter time for a thorough review of the studies of the pub- 
lic schools, under teachers of acknowledged reputation, as well 
as for lectures, discussions and essays on various methods of 
school discipline and instruction. One of the earliest attempts 
to establish these institutes, was made in Connecticut, under 
the auspices of the School Board of that State, in 1840.* 
They are now very numerous in the State of New- York, and 
have been productive of the happiest results. 

By a Normal School is intended an institution for the training 
of young men and young women, who may show the proper 
talent and feeling to become teachers, under the direct in- 
struction of able and experienced professors, with opportuni- 
ties of witnessing and conducting the government and instruc- 
tion of a model school, constituted in all their essential features 
like ordinary public schools. The experience of other states 
and countries has shown conclusively that these institutions 
are the most eflScient and certain means of elevating the attain- 
ments, character and practical knowledge of teachers, and of 
improving rapidly the (quality, and increasing the amount of 
education given m public schools, while it is applying to the 
preparation of teachers the same course which is adopted in 
every other profession or art. 

The Commissioner could take no efficient measures for 
establishing such an institution without the authority of law, 
and the co-operation of the legislature or individuals. 

8. To appoint such and so many inspectors in each county, as he shall, 
from time to time, deem necessary, to examine all persons offering them- 
selves as candidates for teaching public schools, and to visit, inspect, and 
report, concerning the public schools, under such instructions as said 
Commissioner may prescribe ; ProvidecL that as far as practicable such 
inspectors shall be, or shall have been, experienced teachers, and shall 
serve without any allowance or compensation from the General Treasury. 

Remarks. The experience of this as well as other states 
shows that it is not safe to entrust the examination of candid- 
ates for the office of teacher, or the inspection of schools, or the 
, duty of reporting on their condition and improvement, exclu- 

* Connecticut Common School Journal, vol. II. page 52. 
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sively to the town committee. In some towns it is diflSciilt to 
find those who are qualified for the office, or if qualified, 
willing to discharge its duties, or if willing and qualified in 
other respects, so far removed from the disturbing influences 
of local, personal, professional, religious, or political partiali- 
ties, as to be able to do the duty without fear or favor. 

There will be no difficulty in selecting one or more persons 
in each county, combining all the requisite qualifications of 
ability, experience, willingness, and leisure, who, with the ad- 
vice and co-operation of the Commissioner, will insist on higher 
qualifications in teachers, — subject the schools to a rigid ex- 
amination, and report fully and faithfully on their condition. 
But if this temporary plan of county inspectors can be tried, 
in a few years a still more thorough and simple system of su- 
pervision can be matured, which, in connection with Teacher's 
Institutes, and a State Normal School, will give a great and 
rapid impulse to the cause of school improvement. 

9. To grant certificates of qualification to such teachers as have been 
approved by one or more county inspectors, and shall give satisfactory 
evidence of their moral character, attainments, and ability to govern and 

, instruct children. 

Remarks. A certificate of qualification, based on the re- 
commendation of a county inspector, and the personal knowl- 
edge of the Commissioner, cannot but facilitate the employ- 
ment of any teacher possessing it, in any part of the state, and 
be accordingly valued by him, as well as for higher reasons. 

10. To enter, or cause to be entered, in proper books to be provided for 
the purpose in his office, ail decisions, letters, orders on the Treasurer, and 
other acts as Commissioner of Public Schools; and to submit to the (Gen- 
eral Assembly at the October session, an annual report containing, to- 
gether with an account of his own doings, — 

First, — A statement of the condition of the public schools, and the 
means of popular education generally in the stale ; 

Second, — Plans and suggestions for their improvement ; 

Third,— Such other matters relating to the duties of his office, as he 
may deem useful and proper to communicate. 

Remarks. The record here provided for will secure uni- 
formity in the administration of the system, and the annual 
report to the legislature will enable that body to see whether 
the funds of the state are wisely expended, and to introduce 
from time to time, such modifications and improvements in the 
school law as the practical working may show to be necessary 
or desirable. 

11. Powers and Duties of Towns. Section IV to IX. 

§ IV. To provide for the education of all the children residing within 
their respective limits, the several towns and cities of the state are em- 
powered and it shall be their duty — 
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1. To lay oflf their respective territory ioto primary school districts, and 
to alter or abolish the same when necessary ; Provided^ that unless with 
the approbation of the Commissioner of Public Schools, no new district 
shall be formed with less than forty children over four and under sixteen 
years of age ; and that no existing district, by the formation of a new one, 
shall be reduced below the same number of like persons ; And that no 
village or populous district shall be subdivided into two or more districts 
for the purpose of maintaining a school in each under one teacher, when 
two or more schools of different grades for the younger and older children, 
can be conveniently established in different parts of said district ; or 

Remarks. A distinction is here purposely made between 
primary districts and what are afterwards called secondary 
schoolsy the reason for which will appear under the latter title. 

The check, contemplated in the proviso on the further crea- 
tion of small districts, unless authorized by the Commissioner 
under the peculiar circumstance of the case, is imperatively- 
called for by the present condition of the public schools in 
small and poor districts. Small, inconvenient and dilapidated 
school-houses, cheap and unqualified teachers, short periods 
of schooling, the omission of any school not unfrequently for 
twelve, and even eighteen months at a time, till a two years 
dividend of the state appropriation has accumulated, the small 
and yet numerous classes, and the want of a proper spirit * 
of study in the scholars, are among the evils incident to, and 
almost universally found in small districts. 

The process of subdividing a village and populous district into 
two or more districts, each maintaining a school independent 
of the others, guarded against in the latter clause of the provi- 
so, has not been carried as far in this state as in other parts of 
New-England ; and the earlier a classification or gradation of 
the schools in such districts can be effected the better. There 
are more than twenty villages in the state which might have 
as good schools as are to be found in the city of Providence, if 
they would adopt the system that is in successful operation 
there. 

2. To establish and maintain, without forming, or recognizing when 
formed, such districts, a sufficient number of public schools of different 
grades, at convenient locations, under the entire management and regu- 
mtion of the school committee hereinafter provided. 

Remarks. The option given to the towns to lay off the ter- 
ritory into primary districts, or to maintain a sufficient number 
of schools of different grades for all the children of the town, 
was introduced to meet the present practice of the towns of 
Warren, Bristol and Newport. It would be better for the cause 
of education if more of the towns would act under the power 
given in this paragraph. A classification of the children in 
schools, not according to their location, but according to age, 
studies and proficiency, is the great object to be attained, and 
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the facilities for doing so, when enjoyed as now by compact 
villages, ought not to be thrown away. 

3. To raise by tax at the annual meeting, or at any regular meeting 
called for the purpose, such sums of money for the support of public 
schools, as they shall judge necessary, which tax shall be voted, assessed 
and collected as other town taxes ; Provided, that a sum equal to the 
amount received from the General Treasury for the support of public 
schools for the year next preceding, shall be raised, before any town shall 
be entitled to receive its proportion of the annual state appropriation. 

Remarks, The limitation in the present law of the amount 
to be raised by tax for school purposes, to twice the sum received 
from the state, is here removed, and the extent to which the 
power of taxation shall be exercised is left to the discretion of 
the towns in reference to the actual wants of the public school 
at any time. The experience of sixteen years is sufficient to 
show that there is no danger of the people of any town tax- 
ing themselves oppressively for the support of public schools. 

The proviso that every town shall raise as much money as 
it receives from the General Treasury, for the support of pub- 
lic schools, or something equivalent in effect, is indispensable 
to their immediate and permanent improvement in at least one 
half of the towns of the state. The relative position of the 
several towns arranged on a scale according to the condition of 
their public schools, and the interest manifested in their man- 
agement and improvement, might be determined by the sums 
which they voluntarily raise for their support, in addition to 
what they receive from the state. 

4. To elect by ballot or otherwise, at the annual town meeting, or at a 
meeting of the town previously designated for this purpose, a school com- 
mittee to consist of tliree, six, nine or twelve persons resident in such 
town, as the town shall determine at the first meeting held for the choice 
of said committee after the passage of this act, one third of which com- 
mittee shall serve three years, another third, two years, and the remain- 
ing third, one year, to be determined by lot among themselves, and at 
each annual election thereafter one third only of the number originally 
determined on by the town shall be chosen to serve for three years, un- 
less to supply vacancies. 

Remarks. By extending the term of office to three years, 
the board can be renovated in part every year ; greater per- 
manency in the policy of the committee is secured, while 
there will always be at least one third of the members who 
are acquainted with the contracts and arrangements of the 
previous year. 

A single school officer for a town, paid for his services, and 
acting with the advice and co-operation of a county or the 
State School Commissioner, would be altogether a more sim- 
ple and efficient system of local administration. This is the 
system now in successful operation in the State of New York. 
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V. The School Committees of the several towns, when qualified by 
oath or affirmation to the faithful discharge of their duties, are authorized 
and it shall be their duty, 

1. To elect a chairman, and in his absence or inability to serve, 
a chairman pro lem.^ who shall preside in all meetings, and sign 
all orders and official papers of the committee ; ana a clerk, who shall 
keep minutes of their votes and proceedings, in a book provided for that 
purpose, and have the custody of all papers and documents belonging to 
the committee; and either chairman or clerk may administer the oath 
or affirmation required of said other members of the school committee, 
and of trustees of school districts. 

2. To hold at least four stated meetings, viz, on the 2d Monday ot 
January, April, July, and October, in each year, and as often as the cir- 
cumstances of the schools require ; and one third of the whole number 
chosen, shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business, but any 
less number may adjourn to another time and place. 

3. To form, alter, and discontinue school districts, and to settle the 
boundaries between them when undefined or in dispute, subject to the 
direction or concurrence of the town, or the Commissioner of Public 
Schools. 

Remarks. The Commissioner can not act except in the 
case of districts, embraced in Section IV. II 1. 

4. To locate all school-houses, and not to abandon or change the site 
of any without good cause. 

5. To examine by the whole Board, or a sub-committee appointed for 
that purpose, all candidates as teachers in the public schools of the town, 
and give to such as may be found qualified, in respect to moral charac- 
ter, literary attainments, and ability to govern and instruct children, a 
certificate signed by the chairman, which shall be valid for one year, or 
until annulled. 

6. To annul the certificates of such teachers as shall prove, on trial, un- 
qualified, or who will not conform to the regulations adopted by the com- 
mittee. 

7. To visit, by one or more of their number, every public school in 
town, at least twice during each term of schooling, once within two 
weeks after the opening, and again within two weeks preceding the close 
of the school, at which visits, they shall examine the register of the teach- 
er, and other matters touching the school-house, library, studies, disci- 
pline, modes of teaching, and the improvement of the schools. 

8. To suspend during pleasure, or expel during the current school year, 
all pupils found guilty, on full hearing, of incorrigibly bad conduct, and re- 
admit the same, on satisfactory evidence of amendment. 

9. To prescribe, and cause to be put up in each school-house, or fur- 
nished to each teacher, a general system of rules and regulations, for the 
admission and attendance of pupils, the classification, studies, books, dis- 
cipline and methods of instruction, in the public schools. 

10. To fill any vacancy in their own committee, or in the trustees of 
school districts, occasioned by death, resignation, or otherwise, by an ap- 
pointment, to continue till the next succeeding annual election, and no 
longer, at which time such vacancies shall be filled, by the town or dis- 
trict respectively. 

Remarks. The powers and duties of the school committee 
of the several towns, as prescribed in the above paragraphs, 
do not differ materially from those in existing laws, except 
that they are more clearly defined and classified. 
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11. To apportion, as early as practicable in each year, among the several 
school districts, in case the public schools are maintained through their or- 
ganization, the money received from the state, together with a like amount 
raised by tax in the town, one half equallVf and the other half according 
to the average daily attendance in the public schools of each district, du- 
ring the year next preceding, which money shall be designated as 'teach- 
ers' money,' and shall be applied to the wages of teachers, and forno 
other purpose whatever ; and further to apportion any other money, either 
raised by tax over the sum received from the state, or derived from the 
registry tax or funds, grants, or other sources of revenue appropriated 
to public schools,, in such manner as the town may determine. 

Remarks. Under the existing law, the principle upon 
which the public money shall be distributed, is left with the 
town or school committee , and diflfers in diflferent towns. In 
some towns the money is distributed equally among the dis- 
tricts, the smallest receiving as much as the largest, but in a 
majority of the towns, the rule in respect to districts is the same 
as that prescribed by law for the distribution from the General 
Treasury, among the several towns. Where either rule is acted 
upon exclusively, the result is great inequality and manifest 
injustice. 

The double rule prescribed by the above paragraph, while 
it equalizes as far as possible the means of education, through- 
out the different districts of a town, will act directly and 
powerfully on one of the greatest evils that impairs the bene- 
fits of the public schools, viz. the non-attendance as well as 
irregular attendance of scholars, by making it the interest of 
parents and districts, to see that all the children of a school 
age, are punctually and regularly at school, and thus increas- 
ing their distributive share of the public money. 

Should there remain after the distribution of what is desig- 
nated " teacher's money,'' any funds for the same or other 
purposes, the town can adopt the above or other rules of distri- 
bution. The object should be to give to every district the 
pecuniary ability to employ a well qualified teacher or teach- 
ers, at least eight months in the year. To do this the small 
and poor districts must receive a larger amount in proportion 
to the number of children, than the central and populous dis- 
tricts. Unless it is done, a child born in a poor district is 
doomed to an inferior education, and to all the social and indi- 
vidual disadvantages of such an education. 

12. To draw an order on the treasurer of the town in favor of such dis- 
tricts, and such districts only, as shall have made a return to them in matter 
and form required by said committee, or by the Commissioner of Public 
Schools, from which it shall appear, among other things, that for the year 
ending the 1st of May previous, one or more public schools had been Kept 
for at least six months by a teacher properly qualified, and in a school- 
house "approved by the committee, and that the money designated "teach- 
ers' money," received from the treasurer of the towa Cox \Jaa^^"ax ^\wvr 
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ousj had been applied to the wages of teachers, and for no other purpose 
whatever. 

Remarks. The conditions here imposed on the enjoyment 
of the public money by the districts, are as little onerous as the 
interest of the schools will admit. Unless a teacher whose 
qualifications have been ascertained by the proper authorities, 
can be employed for a term or terms, amounting in the aggre- 
gate to six months, in a school-house, where regard is had to 
the health, comfort, and successful labor of teacher and pupils, 
the cause of education by means of public schools might as well 
be given up. Under the operation of this provision, many of 
the dilapidated and inconvenient school-rooms of the state 
would soon disappear. 

13. To prepare and submit annually, Firsts a return to the Commis- 
sioner of Public Schools, on or before the 1st of July, in matter and form 
as shall be prescribed by him ; and Second, a written or printed report 
to the town, at the annual town meeting when the school committee is 
chosen, setting forth the doings of the committee, and the condition and 
plans for the improvementof the public schools of their respective towns ; 
which report, unless printed, shall be read in open town meeting. 

Remarks. This provision is essential to enable the Commis- 
sioner to make his report to the Legislature, and the town to 
act wisely in behalf of the schools. 

§ VI. Whenever a town is not divided into school districts, or shall 
vote in a meeting duly warned for that purpose, to provide public schools 
of different grades without reference to such division, tlie school commit- 
tee of said town shall perform all the duties devolved by this act on the 
trustees of school districts, and pay all necessary expenses of the system, 
by drafts on the treasurer of the town. 

§ VII. Any town may establish and maintain a public school library for 
the use of the inhabitants generally of the town, and such library may be 
kept together at some convenient place, or be distributed into several 
parts, and transferred from time to time for the convenience of different dis- 
tricts or neighborhoods, under such rules and regulations as the town 
may adopt. 

Remarks. The establishment of either a town library, or of 
school district libraries, as authorized by existing laws, and as 
provided for in Section XII. II 4, is of the first importance. 
The success of either plan will depend on the action of the 
Legislature, for although here and there a town or district, ac- 
tuated by a few liberal and enterprising citizens, may move in 
this matter, still the very towns and districts which need access 
to good books most, will not be likely to act unless some in- 
ducement is held out, by an appropriation on the part of the 
state, to be enjoyed on condition that a like amount is raised 
by the towns or districts. 

The plan of a town library has some advantages over that 
of district libraries. Persons competent to make a judicious 
selection of books, are more likely to be found in the town, 
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than in a single district. The same amount of money can be 
more economically expended in the purchase of one library, 
than if divided up among the school districts, and each por- 
tion expended by a different committee for as many different 
libraries. By the latter course, there will almost of necessity 
be many books of the same kind, in the different districts of 
the same town, and the range of reading of each district be 
limited. By the plan contemplated in the above provision, 
each district or neighborhood will at any one time have access 
to as many books as under the district system, and in the 
course of the circulation of the . different cases, to all of the 
books in the several districts, and the interest of novelty be 
kept alive by the constant supply of new authors. 

§ VIII. ' The town clerk of every town shall keep a record (5f all votes 
and proceedings of the town relating to public schools, in a book provided 
for that purpose ; shall re(;eive and keep all school reports and documents 
addressed to the town, and receive such communications as may be for- 
warded by the Commissioner of Public Schools and dispose of the same 
in the manner directed by him. 

§ IX. The treasurer of each town respectively shall apply to the 
General Treasurer, and receive all monies to which the town may be 
entitled under the apportionment and order of the Commissioner of Public 
Schools ; shall keep a separate account of all moneys thus received, or 
appropriated by the town ; shall give notice to the school committee, 
within one week after the regular annual town meeting, of the amount of 
moneys remaining in his hand, at the time, or subie|t to the order of said 
committee, specifying the sources from whence derived ; and shall pay 
out said money from time to time, to the orders of the school committee, 
signed by the chairman. 

III. School Districts. Section X-XX. 

There has been every year since the first- establishment of 
the School system, more or less of special legislation in refer- 
ence to the creation of school districts, and the clothing them 
with power for specific purposes, particularly in reference to 
the building, management and repairs of school-houses. 

§ X. Every regularly constituted school district shall be numbered, 
and its limits defined by the school committee of the town, which number 
and limits, and any alteration thereof, shall be entered on the records of 
the clerk of the town, and the records of the district. 

§ XL When any two or more districts shall be consolidated into one, the 
new district shall own all the corporate property of the several districts j 
and when a district shall be divided, or a portion set off to another district, 
the funds, property, or the income and proceeds thereof, belonging to 
such district, shall be distributed or adjusted among the several parts, by 
the school committee of the town or towns to which such district be- 
longs, in a just and equitable manner. 

§ XII. 1. Notice of the lime, place, and object of holding the first meeting 
of any new district, shall be given by the committee of 3ie town to which 
such district belongs. 

2. Every school district shall hold an annual meetiw^, YCk^JaftTCkSsis^'oSl 
May in each year, for the choice of oflicerB, and tJaa \xwi«»R.>as$^^^'ttS3^ 
12 
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other business relating to schools in said district, and shall also hold a 
special meeting whenever the same shall be duly called. 

3. The trustees may call a special meeting whenever they shall think it 
necessary or proper, and shall call a special meeting on the written re- 
quest of five residents in the district qualified to vote, which request shall 
state the object of calling the same. 

4. District meetings shall be held at the district school-house. K there 
be no school-house, the trustees shall determine the place of meeting. If 
there be no trustees, the committee of the town to which such district be- 
longs, shall determine the place of meeting, which shall, in all cases, be 
within the limits of the district. 

Remarks. A distinctiion is here made between the regular 
annual^ and a special meeting. In the former it is intended 
that any business relating to the affairs of the district may be 
transacted, whether in the notice or not, while in the latter, 
only the*business of which mention is made in the notice, can 
be legally acted upon. 

5. Notice of the time and place of every annual meeting, and of the 
time, place, and object of every special meeting of the district, shall be 
given at least five days inclusive, previous to holding the same. 

6. The trustees, or if there be no trustees, then the committee of the 
town, shall give the notice of a district meeting, either by publishing the 
same in a newspaper printed in the district, or by putting the notice on 
the district school-nouse, or on a sign-post within the district, orm some 
other mode previously designated by me district ; but if there be no such 
newspaper, school-house, or sign-post, or other mode so designated, 
then the committee § f the town to which such district belongs, shall de- 
termine how and where the notice shall be given. 

7. Every person residing in the district, may vote in district meetings, 
to the same extent, and with the same restrictions, as he may at the time 
be qualified to vote in town meeting. 

8. Every district meeting may appoint a moderator, and adjourn from 
time to time. 

Remarks. In the absence of any number specified to the 
contrary, a majority of the legal voters present would consti- 
tute a quorum to transact business or to adjourn the meeting. 

§ XIII. Every school district shall be a body corporate and shall have 
power 

1. To prosecute and defend in all actions relating to the property and 
affairs of the district. 

2. To purchase, receive, hold and convey any real or personal property 
for school purposes. 

3. To build, purchase, hire and repair school-houses, and supply the 
same with black-boards, maps, furniture, and other necessary and useful 
appendages — ProvidedyihdX the erection and repairs of the district school- 
house shall be made according to plans and specifications approved by 
the school committee of the town, or the Commissioner of Pubhc Schools 

Remarks. The approbation of the school committee, or of 
the Commissioner is required to protect the tax-payers againgt 
the abuse of the taxing privilege on one hand, by an unneces- 
sarily expensive structure, and on the other, to save the dis- 
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tricts from a small, unventilated and inconveniently construct- 
ed school-house. 

4. To establish and maintain a school library. 

Remarks, This is to enable such districts as are prepared 
to establish a library, to act without being fettered by the want 
of public spirit in the town. 

5. To employ one or more teachers. 

Remarks. This latitude is necessary in order to reach the 
case of large districts, where a gradation of schools may be de- 
sirable. 

6. To raise money by tax on the rateable estates of the district; and to 
fix a rate of tuition to be paid by the parents, employer or guardian of 
each child attending school, towards the expense of fuel, books, and the 
other estimated expenses of the school, over and above the sum accruing 
to the district from the state and town appropriations ; Provided, that the 
rate of tuition for any one term of three months, shall not exceed one dol- 
lar per scholar; and provided further, that the amount of such tax, and 
the rate of tuition, shall be approved and^ authorized by the school com- 
mittee of the town. 

Remarks. The power to fix a rate of tuition, in advance, 
instead of assessing the expenses of the school over and above 
the sum accruing from the state and town appropriation at the 
close, is new, but will operate favorably, inasmuch as the rate 
of tuition cannot be large even if it goes to the full extent 
allowed by law, and yet in the aggregate will be a large addi- 
tion to the pecuniary means of the district. The poor must of 
course be exempted in all or in part from this charge, in the 
same way they would be from any other tax, and yet being 
so small, and if collected in advance, there is scarcely a per- 
son in the state who would ask to be exempted. 

7. To elect at the annual meeting, by ballot or otherwise, one person, 
resident in the district, to serve as trustee for the district, and to hold his 
office for three years — Provided, that at the first election after the passage 
of this act, three persons shall be thus elected, one of whom shall serve 
one, a second, two, and the third, three years, to be determined by lot among 
themselves ; and provided, further, that any new district may choose 
three trustees as above, at the first meeting called after its formation, 
and the term of office of the one designated by lot to serve one year, 
shall expire at the next annual meeting of the school districts. 

Remarks. This provision guards against the frequent and 
entire change of trustees, in reference to the pecuniary con- 
cerns of the districts, the contracts with teachers, and all that 
relates to the efiicient and systematic local administration of 
W\e school system. The duties and responsibilities of this 
officer are important, and their enlightened performance re- 
quires experience as well as public spirit. 

§ XIV. The trustees of every school district, when q^ualified to the faithful 
discharge of the duties of their office, are authorized, and it shall be 
their duty. 
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1. To have the custody of the school-houses and other property of the 
district. 

2. To give notice of all meetings of the district in the manner provided- 

3. To employ, unless otherwise directed by the district, one or more 
qualified teachers, for every fiftjr scholars in average daily attendance, 
provide school rooms, and furnish the same with fuel, properly pre- 
pared. 

Remarks, Fifty scholars in average daily attendance, is 
equivalent to a school of at least sixty-five scholars, and is a 
large, by far too large a number for one teacher. And yet in 
many of the manufacturing districts, especially during the 
period of what is called the free school^ eighty, and even one 
hundred scholars, of all ages, and a great variety of studies, are 
crowded into one school-room, under one teacher, defying 
all classification, discipline and thoroughness of instruction. 
Pursuing the course indicated by the above paragraph, and 
with the increased means provided for in other sections, the 
trustees can reduce the chaos to something approaching to 
system. 

4. To visit the schools by one or more of their number twice at least 
during each term of schooling. 

5. To see that the scholars are properly supplied with books and in 
case they are not, and the parents, guardians or masters have been noti- 
fied thereof by the teacher, to provide the same at the expense of the dis- 
trict, and add the price thereof to the next school tax or rate bill of said 
parents. 

Remarks. Nothing short of the power with which the trus- 
tees are here invested,- will do away with the complaint, and 
just complaints of teachers, respecting the inadequate supply 
of suitable books. In more than four-fifths of the returns 
which have been received from teachers, a number of children 
are mentioned as not supplied with books. It would be better 
in most of the districts, and even the towns, to have the books 
purchased by, or under the direction of the school committee or 
trustees, and furnished when needed to the children, and the 
expense put into the tax or rate bill of the parents. 

6. To make out the tax and rate bills against the persons hable to pay 
the same, as shall be voted by the district. 

7. To appoint a clerk, collector and treasurer of the district, who shall 
exercise the same powers and duties in their respective districts, as the 
clerk, treasurer and collector of the town, in their respective towns. 

8. To make such returns to the school committee in matter and form, 
as shall be prescribed by them, or the Commissioner of Public Schools, 
and perform all other lawful acts that may be required of them by the di^ 
trict, or which may be necessary to carry into full effect the powers and 
duties of school districts. 

§ XV. 1. Whenever a tax shall be voted by any district, the same shall 
be levied on the rateable estate in said district, according to the estimate 
and apportionment in the tax bill of the town to which such district be- 
longs, last completed, or next to be completed, as said district may direct. 
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2. Whenever any real estate situated within the district is so assessed 
and entered in the tax bill of the town in common with other estate situ- 
ated out of said district, that there is no distinct or separate value upon it, 
the trustees of the district may call upon the assessors of the town, and it 
shall be the duty of said assessors on such application, to assess the valtle 
of said real estate so situated, and in making such assessment, to proceed 
as in making the tax bill of the town. 

§ XVI. If any school district shall neglect or refuse to establish a school 
and employ a teacher for the same for seven months, the school committee 
of the town may establish such school and employ a teacher, as the trus- 
tees of the district might have done ; and any school district may, with the 
consent of the school committee, devolve all the powers and duties rela- 
ting to public schools in said district, on said committee. 

Remarks. There were more than forty districts in the state, 
in the winter of 1843-44, in which the children had not enjoy- 
ed the benefit of a public school, for periods varying from 
nine months to two years previous. 

§ XVII. Any town, at any legal meeting, may vote to provide school- 
houses, furnish the same with fixtures and necessary and useful appenda- 
ges, in all the districts, from time to time, at the common expense of the 
town. 

Remarks, This is the practice in Providence, Warren, 
Bristol and Newport, and is undoubtedly the wisest course. 

Secondary Schools. 

§XVIIL Any two or more adjoining primary school districts in the same 
or adjoining towns, may by a concurrent vote agree to establish a second- 
ary or grammar school, for the older and more advanced children of such 
districts, under the management" of a committee, composed of one mem- 
ber from each of said districts, to be appointed annually for each district, 
by the school committee of the town, or towns to which such districts be- 
long respectively ; and said secondary school committee shall locate the 
school, provide school-house, fuel and furniture, employ teachers, regu- 
late the studies, the terms of admission, the number of pupils to be Eid- 
mitted, the rate of tuition, and have the general control of the school ; 
Provided^ that no teacher shall be employed in any Secondary school 
without exhibiting a certificate of qualification, signed by a school in- 
spector for the county, or the Commissioner of Public Schools. 

Remarks. The establishment of what is here called a 
secondary school, that is, a school above the grade of a pri- 
mary or ordinary district school, where the compactness and 
number of the population will allow of its being done in any 
district, or as above provided for, by the united action of two 
or more adjoining districts, is of the first importance. In the 
absence of this class of public schools, the teacher of a district ' 
school is overburdened with the variety of ages, studies and 
classes, to which he is obliged to attend, while this want of 
classification, and the consequent inefficiency in the instruc- 
tion and discipline of the school, is made the reason for the 
withdrawal of the children of the wealthy and educated, and 
the establishment of expensive private ot aelecv ^c\vo^^. 'Wsna 
.12* 
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state of things is disastrous in every point of view. It limits 
public education to a very low standard, in respect both to 
quality and quantity. It practically gives the monopoly of a 
hptter education to comparatively few in a town. It divides 
the funds and interest appropriated to educational purposes, 
and thus renders both portions less efficacious in the general 
result than the whole would be. And what in the end is far 
more unfortunate, it is at war with all our social and political 
theories, and does more than all other causes combined, to lay 
the foundation in early life, in manners, culture and attain- 
ments, for broad and unfortunate distinctions in society. 

The plan of a thorough gradation of schools, such as pre- 
vails in Providence, and when that is not practicable, of a 
primary school for the younger children, under a female 
teacher, in each primary school district, and of one or more 
secondary schools for the older children, for as wide a circle as 
can be embraced without subjecting the most distant to too 
much travel, would in itself cure most of the acknowledged 
evils in the public schools. It would reduce at once one half 
the variety of ages, studies and classes, lead to the permanent 
and more general employment of female teachers for the 
younger children, do away with many difficulties in school 
discipline, carry forward the education of the older scholars 
under well qualified male teachers to a point now only attain- 
ed in private schools, and thus help to train up a class of 
young men and young women to become afterwards/, through 
the agency of teacher's institutes and normal schools, well 
qualified teachers for all the public schools of the state. 

One thing is certain, this class of schools will exist. If they 
are not established and incorporated into the system of public 
schools, they will be supported as private schools. In the 
former case they become an unmixed good. In the latter, 
the benefits are confined to a few, and thus operate most inju- 
riously on the public schools. 

§ XIX. The school committee of the town or towns in which such sec- 
ondary school shall be established, shall draw an order in favor of the 
committee of said school, to be paid out of the public money appropriated 
to each district interested in said secondary school, in proportion to the 
number of scholars from each ; and to encourage the establishment of 
such schools, the Commissioner of Public Schools is authorized to draw 
an order on the General Treasurer for the sum of fifty dollars, in favor 
of the committee of each secondary school, which shall have been con- 
ducted in a manner to meet his approval, for a period of six months of the 
year prior to the date of such order. 

Remarks, The inducement here held out for the establish- 
ment of secondary schools is small, but will operate favorably. 
The aggregate amount likely to be drawn from the General 
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Treasury for this purpose, in any one year, cannot be large, 
and the appropriation can be discontinued as soon as the 
benefits of the classification of schools here contemplated have 
once been demonstrated by a fair trial — a trial which it is ngt 
probable any district will make, unless under the inducement 
here held out. 

JOINT DISTRICTS IN ADJOINING TOWNS. 

§XX. Whenever it shall be found convenient to form a school district 
of two or more contiguous districts, or parts of two or more contiguous 
districts in adjoining towns, such towns respectively concurring therein, 
may form such district, and alter and discontinue the same. 

1. The first meeting of any district composed of parts of two or more 
towns, shall be called by a notice signed by the school committees of the 
several towns to which such parts belong, and set up in one or more pub- 
lic places, in each town within the limits of the loint district; and said 
district may, from time to time thereafter, prescribe the mode of calling 
and warning the meetings, in like manner as other school districts may do. 

2. Every district established by two or more towns, shall have all the 
powers, and perform all the duties allowed or prescribed in regard to 
school districts, and shall be subject to the supervision and general man- 
agement of the school committee of the town m which the school of the 
joint district may be kept, or the school-house, when erected, may stamd, 

3. Whenever a joint district shall vote to build or repair a school- 
house by tax, the amount of such tax, and the plan and specification of 
such building or repairs shall be approved by the school committee of the 
towns out of which said district is formed. 

Remarks, There are about forty districts so situated as to 
make this arrangement desirable. 

IV. Teachers. Section XXI-II. 

§ XXI. No person shall be employed to teach as principal or assistant, 
in any school supported in part, or entirely, by public money, unless such 
person shall exhibit a certificate of qualification, signed either 

1. By the chairman of the school committee of any town, which shall 
be valid for one year from the date thereof, in any public school or 
district in said town, unless annulled ; or 

2. By an inspector for the county, which shall be valid for two years 
from the date thereof, in every town and district of the county for which 
such inspector shall be appointed, which last certificate, when signed by 
the Commissioner of PuDlic Schools, shall be valid in any public school 
of the state for three years, unless the same is annulled. 

Provided^ That neither of the above authorities shall sign any certifi- 
cate of qualification, unless the person named in the same shall produce 
evidence of good moral character, and be found on examination, or by 
experience, qualified to teach the English language, arithmetic, penman- 
ship, and the rudiments of geography and history, and to govern a school. 

Remarks, " As is the teacher so will be the school" has 
become an axiom among educators on this, as well as on the 
other side of the Atlantic, and the character of the teachers 
employed in the public schools of this state, will depend on the 
fidelity and intelligence with which the provisions of this sec- 
tion are acted upon by the authority named therein. If they 
insist, before signing the certificate of c^\ia\\^c,^NA.o\vQ>i«K^ ^'wct- 
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didate, on full and satisfactory evidence of good moral charac- 
ter, and the ability to teach, (which includes not only knowl- 
edge, but the power of imparting that knowledge,) the studies 
specified, and the capacity of government, then the public 
schools will cease to be "cities of refuge" for those who can 
find no abiding place elsewhere, or who assume its duties, be- 
cause they are less onerous, or more lucrative than any other 
employment for the brief period of three or four months. 

It would be well if the whole power of granting certificates 
in the first instance, could be exercised exclusively by the 
county inspectors, or the professors in the Normal school, after 
a public examination of candidates at an appointed time and 
place ; but in the present circumstances of the schools and the 
system, this would be impracticable, as well as create much 
inconvenience and dissatisfaction. 

The range of studies specified above is narrow enough, and 
yet the ability to teach well the English language, the first 
and last study of every school of every grade for an American 
citizen and scholar, can be made the test of the highest intel- 
lectual ability and attainment. 

§ XXII. Every teacher in any public school, shall keep a register of all 
the scholars attending said school, their ages, their parents or guardians, 
the date when each scholar entered and left said scJiool and their daily at- 
tendance, together with the day of the month on which said school was 
visited by any of the authorities named in this act, with the names of the 
visitors. 

Remarks. Without a school register, accurately kept, and 
open at all times to the inspection of parents and school 
ofiicers, there can be no well authenticated source of school 
statistics — nothing by which the average or aggregate attend- 
ance of children at school can be ascertained, as the basis on 
which a portion of school money is to be distributed. With- 
out it, it can never be certainly known how far the children of 
a district or town are benefited, by the appropriation of the 
money of the state or town, and how much of that money is 
virtually lost by the non-attendance, or the late and irregular 
attendance of a portion of the children of a proper school age. 
The register, if kept as above provided, becomes a check on 
the fidelity of the various officers entrusted with the adminis- 
tration of the law. 

MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS. 

§ XXIII. The General Treasurer shall pay to the treasurer of the town 
of Charleston, the sum of one hundred dollars annually, to be expended 
under the direction of some suitable person or persons to be appointed annu- 
ally by the Governor, in support of a school for the use of the members of 
the Narragansett tribe of Indians, and for the purchase of books and other 
incidental expenses of said school ; and an account of the expenditure of 
said money snail be rendered annually to the General Assembly, and a 
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report of the condition of the school be transmitted to the Commissioner 
of Public Schools, on or before the first Monday of May; Provided^ that 
:n the apportionment of the public money, by the said Commissioner, and 
by the school committee of the town of Charlestown,the number of the Nar- 
ragansett Indians in such town shall not be included. 

Remarks. This provision is copied from the existing law. 

§ XXIV. No child shall be excluded from any public school in the dis- 
trict to which such child belongs, if the town is divided into districts; and 
if not so divided, from the nearest public school, except by force of some 
general regulation, applicable to all children under the same circumstan- 
ces ; and in no case, on account of the inability of the parent, guardian, 
or employer of the same, to pay his or her tax, rate, or assessment, for 
any school purpose whatever. 

Remarks. This provision asserts the cardinal principle of a 
system of common or public schools, by placing the education 
of all children, the rich and the poor, on the same republican 
platform, as a matter of common interest, common duty and 
common right. In the assessment of any tax, or tuition for 
school purposes, the same abatement or entire exemption, in 
regard to the poor, must be made as in laying a tax for any 
other purpose. 

§ XXV. 1. No child under the age of twelve years, shall be employed to 
work in any manufacturing establishment, unless such child shall have 
attended, at least three months of the twelve months next preceding such 
employment, some public or private day school, where instruction is given 
in orthography, reading, writing and arithmetic. 

2. If the owner or agent or superintendent of any manufacturing 
establishment shall employ any child in such establishment contrary 
to the provisions of this act, he shall be fined fifty dollars for each offence, 
to be recovered by indictment before any court of competent jurisdiction. 

3. A certificate signed and sworn to by the instructor of the 
school where any child may have attended, that such child has received 
the instruction herein intended to be secured, shall be deemed and taken 
to be suflicient evidence of that fact in all cases arising under this act 

Remarks. The above section respecting children employed 
in manufacturing establishments, has been in operation since 
1841. They are altogether insufficient to meet the evil, 
although in some districts and towns they have been produc- 
tive of much good, and if faithfully executed, would accom- 
plish still more. Further legislation is required, but is not ex- 
pedient till a more active and intelligent public sentiment is 
awakened to the mighty wrong which is done to the state, as 
well as to the children, by thus depriving them, mainly through 
the cupidity of parents, of their natural right to an education. 

§ XXVI. The school committee of any town, or the trustees of any 
school district, are authorized to make arrangements with the committee 
of any adjacent town, or the trustees of any adjacent district, for the at- 
tendance of such children as will be better accommodated in the public 
schools of such adjacent town or district, as the case may be, and to pay 
such a portion of the expense of said schools, as may have been agreed 
on, or as may be just and proper. 
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Remarks. Children thus situated are found in very many 
districts and towns. In case there is a difference of opinion 
between the school officers of the different towns or districts, 
an appeal can be made by either party, directly to the tribunal 
provided for in Section XXXI. 

§ XXVII. Any money appropriated to the use of public schools, which 
shall be applied by a town, school district, or any officer thereof, to any 
other purpose than that specified by the law, shall be forfeited to the 
state ; and any officer, or person who shall fraudulently make a false cer- 
tificate or order, by which any money appropriated to public schools 
shall be drawn from the treasury of the state, or the town, shall forfeit 
the sum of fifty dollars to the state — and it shall be the duty of the Com- 
missioner of Public Schools to bring a suit to recover said forfeitures in 
behalf of the state. 

Remarks. The limiting the expenditure of the state appro- 
priation and an equal amount from the town, to the pay- 
ment of teachers, and to this object exclusively, imposes the 
necessity of guarding against its diversion to other purposes, 
such as rent and repairs of school-house, fuel, and the appen- 
dages of a school-house, which is now sometimes done. 

§ XXVIII. Any person legally chosen or appointed, who shall refuse to 
be quaPified and discharge any duty imposed by this or any other act in 
relation to public schools, shall forfeit the sum of ten dollars, to be collect- 
ed for the use of public schools, by the treasurer of the town in which such 
person resides. 

Remarks. Inconvenience is not unfrequently experienced 
now, from the refusal of intelligent men to serve on the school 
committee, and now that the local administration of the school 
system is devolved by the act on trustees, elected by the legal 
voters of the district, it is all-important that the most intelli- 
gent and experienced persons should feel it to be an impera- 
tive duty to devote some portion of their time to the more 
thorough education of all the children of the neighborhood or 
town, or else suffer the penalty. 

§XXIX. Every person who shall be convicted before any competent 
magistrate or court, of wilfully interrupting or disturbing any public or 
private school, or any meeting lawfully and peaceably held for purposes 
of literary and scientific improvement, either within or without the place 
where such school or meetmg is held, shall be imprisoned not exceeding 
one year, or fined not exceeding five hundred dollars. 

§XXX. In the construction of this act, the word "town" shall include 
the city of Providence, so far only as to entitle the same to a distributive 
share of the money appropriated to the support of public schools, on making 
Ihe annual report required of the several school committees, in matter and 
form as prescribed by the Commissioner of Public Schools. 

Remarks. The school system now in operation in the city of 
Providence, can be safely pointed to as a model for Qther cities, 
and populous villages, for the simplicity and completeness 
of its organization, for its efi&cient and harmonious administra- 
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tion, its liberal appropriations, and its beneficent results. As 
all that this act aims to do for other towns in the state, is am- 
ply provided for in the school system of Providence, and any 
thing which should unexpectedly check the progress, or dis- 
turb the operation of this system would be a detriment to the 
cause of education in the state^it is left untouched. 

§ XXXi. Any person conceiving himself aggrieved in consequence of 
any decision made by any school district meeting, or by the trustees of 
any district, or the committee of any town, or by 3. county inspector, or 
concerning any other matter arising under this Act, may appeal to the 
Commissioner of Public Schools, who is hereby authorized and required 
to examine and decide the same : and the decision of said Commissioner, 
when approved by any Judge of the Supreme Court, shall be final ana 
conclusive. 

Remarks. The liberty of appeal here given in the incipient 
.stages of any controversy arising among the inhabitants, teach- 
ers and officers of any district or town, to a tribunal which 
ought to be abundantly competent to decide finally all matters 
growing out of the operation of laws relating to public schools, 
without cost or delay to the parties, will harmonize many con- 
flicting interests and differences of opinion before they have 
ripened into bitter neighborhood feuds, and protracted and ex- 
pensive litigation. 

This feature is taken from the New-York school system, 
where it has been productive of very beneficial results, and 
been the means of dispensing equal, exact, cheap and speedy 
justice, by the adjustment of various differences incident to 
the working of a system comprehending so great a diversity of 
interests. 

§ XXXII. All general acts and resolutions heretofore passed relating 
to public schools, and all acts authorizing particular towns and districts to 
build school-houses, and perform other duties now provided for in the 
preceding sections, are hereby repealed. 

Provided, That all acts and resolutions relating to the public schools 
in the city of Providence, and the town of Newport, are hereby continued 
in force. 

Provided further, That all rights vested in any person or persons by 
virtue of any of the acts hereby repealed, shall remain unimpaired and 
unaltered by this act ; and that all matters commenced by virtue of any 
of the laws aforesaid now depending or unfinished, may be prosecuted 
and pursued to final effect, in the same manner as they might have been, 
if this act had not been passed. 

§ XXXIII. This Act shall not take efiect till af\er the next session of the 
General Assembly, and in the mean time the existing laws relative to 
public schools shall continue in force. 

Such are the various provisions of an act intended to pre- 
serve not only the frame work* of the system of public schools 
now in operation in this state, but most of its details ; and from 
the remarks which acccnnpany such of its features a& axe. \v<^^^\^ 
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or likely to be misunderstood, it will be evident, that only such 
new elements are introduced as experience has proved to be 
necessary to supply acknowledged defects, to aid, invigorate, 
and sustain what has proved useful, and to secure constantly 
increasing improvement in public schools and other means of 
popular education. 
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it is enacted 6y the General Assembly as follows: 
L State Appropriation and Supervision. 



Section I — III. 



Section 1. For the uniform and efficient administration of this Ad, 
and the supervision and improvement of such schools as may be support- 
ed in any manner out of appropriations from the General Treasuiy, the 
Governor shall appoint an officer, to be called the Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Schools, who shall hold his office one year, and until his successor 
§hall be appointed, with such compensation for hi» services, and alio waaea 
for his expenses, as the General Assembly shall determine. 

Sec. II. For the encouragement and maintenance of public schods in 
ibi^ several towns and cities of die State in the manner hereinafter pre* 
scribed, tho sum of twenty-five thousand dollars is hereby annually apjpro- 
priated, payable out of the annual avails of the School Fund, and of t2ie 
iponey deposited with this State by the United States, and other moneys 
not otherwise 3pe<<ially appropriated ; and the General Treasurer is au- 
thorised and directed to pay all orders drawn by the Commissioner of 
Public Schools in pursuance of the provisions of this act, or of resolu- 
1^9019 9( i(he Gfineral Assembly : Provided^ ike 4iggregate amount of 
«ioh prdf^s in a^y one year ^all not exceed the sum of twenty-fiv^ 
liloua»n4 dollars. 

iS.KC. III. The Commissioner of Public Sdiools is authorized and it 
is made his duty — 

.ff X. Tq i^portioa annually, in .Aa mondi of May, die money appro- 
priated to pubUc schools* smoog the sevfiial towna '6i ^Sda ^v^>\bl ^^m* 
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portion to the nttmber of children under the age of fifteen years, accord- 
ing to the census taken under the authority of the United States, next 
preceding the time of making such apportionment. 

IT 2. To draw all orders on the General Treasurer, for the payment of 
such apportionment in favor of the treasurer of such towns as shall com- 
ply with the terms of this act, on or before the 1 st of July annually. 

^ 3. To prepare suitable forms and regulations for making all reports, 
and conducting all necessary proceedings under this act, and to transmit 
the same, with such instructions as he shall deem necessary and proper 
for the uniform and thorough administration of the school system, to the 
Town Clerk of each town, for distribution among the officers required to 
execute them. 

H 4. To adjust and decide, without appeal and without cost to the parties, 
all controversies and disputes arising under this act, which may be snb- 
mitted to him for settlement and decision ; the facts of which cases shall 
be stated in writing, verified by oath or affirmation if required, and ac- 
companied by certified copies of all necessary minutes, contracts, orders 
and other documents. 

IT 5. To visit as often and as far as practicable, every school district in 
the State, for the purpose of inspecting the schools, and difilusing as 
widely as possible by public addresses, and personal communication with 
school officers, teachers and parents, a knowledge of existing defects, and 
desirable improvements in the administration of the system, and the gov- 
ernment and instruction of the schools. 

^ 6. To recommend the best text books, and secure, as far as practica- 
.ble a uniformity, in the schools of at least every town, and to assist, when 
called upon, in the establishment of, and the selection of books for school 
libraries. 

IT 7. To establish Teachers' Institutes, and one thoroughly organized 
Normal School in the State, where teachers, and such as propose to 
teach, may become acquainted with the most approved and successful 
methods of arranging the studies, and conducting the discipline and in- 
struction of public schools. 

H 8. To appoint such and so many inspectors in each county, as he 
shall, from time to time, deem necessary, to examine all persons oflering 
themselves as candidates for teaching public schools, and to visit, 
inspect, and report, concerning the public schools, under such instruc- 
tions as said Commissioner may prescribe ; Provided, that as ' far 
as practicable such inspectors shall be experienced teachers, and 
shall serve without any allowance or compensation from the General 
Treasury. 

If 9. To grant certificates of qualification to such teachers as have 
been approved by one or more county inspectors, and shall give satisfac- 
tory evidence of their moral character, attainments, and ability to govern 
and instruct children. 

IT 10. To enter, or cause to be entered, in proper books to be provided 
tfinr the purpose in his office, all decisions, letters, orders on the Treas- 
urer, and other acts as Commissioner of Public Schools ; and to submit 
to the General Assembly at the October session, an annual printed report, 
containing, together with an account of his own doings, — 

First, — A statement of the condition of the public schools, and the 
means of popular education generally in the State ; 



Second, — Plans and suggestions for their impvovement ; 
Third, — Such other matters relating to the duties of his office, as he 
may deem useful and proper to communicate. 

II. Powers and Duties of Towns. Section IV — IX. 

Sec. IV. To provide for the education of all the children residing 
within their respective limits, the several towns and cities of the state are 
empowered and it shall be their duty — 

1^ 1 . To lay off their respective territory into primary school districta, 
and to alter or abolish the same when necessary ; Provided^ that unless 
with the app];obation of the Commissioner of Public Schools, no new 
district shall be formed with less than forty children, over four and under 
sixteen years of age ; and that no existing district, by the formation of a 
new one, shall be reduced below the same number of like persons ; And 
that no village or populous district shall be subdivided into two or 
more districts for the purpose of maintaining a school in each un- 
der one teacher, when two or more schools of different grades for the 
younger and older children, can be conveniently established in said 
district; or 

a 2. To establish and maintain, (without forming, or recognizing when 
formed, districts as above,) a sufficient number of public schools of different 
grades, at convenient locations, under the entire management and regula- 
tion of the school committee hereinafter provided. 

IT 3. To raise by tax at the annual meeting, or at any regular meeting 
called for the purpose, such sums of money for the support of public 
schools, as they shall judge necessary, which tax shall be voted, assessed 
and collected as other town taxes ; Provided, that a sum equal to one 
third of the amount received from the General Treasury for the support 
of public schools for the year next preceding, shall be raised, before any 
town shall be entitled to receive its proportion of the annual State appro- 
priation. 

It 4. To elect by ballot or otherwise, at the annual town meeting, or 
at a meeting of the town previously designated for this purpose, a school 
committee, to consist of three, six, nine or twelve persons resident in such 
towVi, as the town shall determine at the first meeting held for the choice 
of said committee afler the passage of this act. 

Sec. V. The School committees of the several towns, when quali- 
fied by oath or affirmation to the faithful discharge of their duties, are au- 
thorized and it shall be their duty — 

IT 1. To elect a chairman, and in his absence or inability to serve, a 
chairman j9ro tern., who shall preside in all meetings, and sign all orders 
and official papers of the committee ; and a clerk, who shall keep min- 
utes of their votes and proceedings, in a book provided for that purpose, 
and have the custody of all papers and documents belonging to the com* 
mittee ; and either chairman or clerk when qualified may administer the 
oath or affirmation required of said other members of the school com- 
mittee, and o( trustees of school districts. 

IT 2. To hold at least four stated meetings, viz., on the 2d Monday of 
January, April, July, and October, in each year, and as often as the cir- 
cumstances of the schools require ; and a majority of the whole number 
chosen, shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business, but any 
le^ number may adjourn to any time and place. 
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5 3. To form, alter, and discontinue school districts, and to setde the 

boundaries between them when undefined or in dispute, subject to the di- 
rection or concurrence of the town, or the Commissioner of Public 
Schools. 

H 4. To locate all school-houses, and not to abandon or change the site 
of any without good cause. 

^ 5. To examine by the whole board, or a sub-committee appointed 
for that purpose, all candidates as teachers in the public schools of the 
town, and give to such as may be found quailified, in respect to moral 
character, literary attainments, and ability to govern and instruct children, 
a certificate signed by the chairman, which shall be valid for one year, or 
un^ annulled. 

H 6. To annul the certificates of such teachers as shall prove, on trial, 
t^qualified, or who will not conform to the regidations adopted by the 
committee. 

If 7. To visit, by one or more of their number, every public school in 
town, at least twice during each term of schooling, once within two 
w'eeks after the opening, and again within two weeks preceding the 
close of the school, at which visits, they shall examine the register of the 
teicher, and other matters touching the school-house, library, studies, 
discipline, modes of teaching, and the improvement of the schools. 

US, To suspend during pleasure, or expel during the current school 
year, all pupils found guilty, on full hearing, of incorrigibly bad conduct, 
and re-admit the same, on satisfactory evidence of amendment. 

H 9. To prescribe, and cause to be put up in each school-house, or 
famished to each teacher, a general system of rules and regulations, for 
die admission and attendance of pupils, the classification, studies, books, 
discipline and methods of instruction, in the public schools. 

H 10. To fill any vacancy in their own committee, or in the trustees of 
school districts, occasioned by death, resignation, or otherwise, by an ap- 
pointment, to continue till the next succeeding annual election, and no 
longer, at which time such vacancies shall be fiUed by the town or district 
respectively. 

111. To apportion, as early as practicable in each year, among the 
several school districts, in case the public schools are maintained through 
their organization, the money received from the State, one half equal- 
ly, and the other half according to the average daily attendance 
in the public schools of each district, during the year next pre- 
ceding, which money shall be designated as " teachers' money,'* 
and shall* be applied to the wages of teachers, and for no other 
purpose whatever; and further to apportion any other money, either 
raised by tax over the sum received from the State, or derived 
from the registry tax or funds, grants, or other sources of revenue 
alppropriated to public schools, in such manner as the town may de- 
termine. 

H 12. To draw an order on the treasurer of the town iif favor of such 
districts, and such districts only, as shall have made a return to them in 
matter and form required by said committee, or by the Commissioner of 
Public Schools, from which it shall appear, among other things, that for 
the year ending the 1st of May previous, one or more public schools had 
been kept for at least four months by a teacher properly qualified, and in 
a school-house approved by the committee, and mat the money dedgnated 
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** teachers' money," received from the treasurer of the town for the year 
previous, had been applied to the wages of teachers, and for no other pur- 
pose whatever. 

1^ 13. To prepare and submit annually, First, a return to the Commis- 
sioner of Pubhc Schools, on or before the 1st of July, in matter and form 
as shall be prescribed by him ; and Second, a written or printed report to 
the town, at the annual town meeting when the school committee is 
chosen, setting forth the doings of the committee, and the condition and 
plans for the improvement of the public schools of their respective towns ; 
which report, unless printed, shall be read in open town meeting. 

Sec. VI. Whenever a town is not divided into school districts, or 
shall vote in a meeting duly warned for that purpose, to provide public 
schools of different grades without reference to such division, the school 
committee of said town shall perform all the duties devolved by this act on 
the trustees of school districts, and pay all necessary expenses of the 
system, by drafts on the treasurer of the town. 

Sec* VII. Any town may establish and maintain a public school 
library for the use of the inhabitants generally of the'town, and such library 
may be kept together at some convenient place, or be distributed into 
several parts, and transferred from time to time for the convenience of 
different districts or neighborhoods, under such rules and regulations as 
the town may adopt. 

Sec. VIII. The town clerk of every town shall keep a record of all 
votes and proceedings of the town relating to public schools, in a book 
provided for that purpose ; shall receive and keep all school reports and 
documents addressed to the town, and receive such communications as 
may be forwarded by the Commissioner of Public Schools,' and dispose 
of the same in the manner directed by him. 

Sec. IX. The treasurer of each town respectively shall apply to the 
General^ Treasurer, and receive all^ monies to which the town may be en* 
titled under the apportionment and order of the Commissioner of Public 
Schools ; shall keep a separate account of all monies thus received, or 
appropriated by the town; shall give notice to the school committee, 
within one week after the regular annual town meeting, of the amount of 
monies remaining in his hand, at the time, or subject to the order of said 
committee, specifying the sources from whence derived ; and shall gay 
out said money from time to time, to the orders of the school committee, 
signed by the chairman. 

III. School Districts. Section X — ^XIX. 

Sec X. Every regularly constituted school district shall be num- 
bered, and its limits defined by the town, or the school committee of the 
town, which number and limits, and any alteration thereof, shall be en- 
tered on the records of the clerk of the town, and the records of the 
district. 

Sec. XI. When any two or more districts shall be consolidated into 
one, the new district shall own all the corporate property of the several 
districts ; and when a district shall be divided, or a portion set off to an- 
other district, the funds, property, or the income and proceeds thereof, be- 
longing to such district, shall be distributed or adjusted among the several 
parts, by the school committee of the town or towns to which such dist- 
trict belongs, in a just and equitable mannei. 
No. 9* 



Sec. XII. % 1. Notice of the time, place, and object of holding the 
iSrat meeting of any district, shall be given by ^e committee of the town 
to which such district belongs. 

5 2. Every school district shall hold an annual meeting in the month 
of May in each year, for the choice of officers, and the transaction of any 
other business relating to schools in said district, and shall also h<4d a 
special meeting whenever the same shall be duly called. 

IT 3. The trustees may call a special meeting whenever they shall 
think it necessary or proper, and shall call a special meeting on the wih* 
ten request of five residents in the district qualified to vote, which request 
ahall state the object of calling the same. 

% 4. District meetings shall be held at the district school-house. If 
i(iere be no school-house, the trustees shall determine the place of moet« 
ii^g. If there be no trustees, the committee of the town to which such 
dli^rict belongs, shall determine the place of meeting, which shall, in all 
cases, be within the limits of the district. 

.% 5. Notice of the time and place of every annual meeting, and of the 
tM9^, place, and object of every special meeting of the district, slujl be 
giT^n at least five days inclusive, previous to holding the same. 

if 6. The trustees, or if there be no trustees, then the committee of 
ll^ town, shall give the notice of a district meeting, either by publbhing 
the same in a newspaper printed in the district, or by putting the notice 
on the district school house, or on a sign-post within the district, or in 
90me other mode previously designated by the district ; but if there be no 
a^ch newspaper, school house, or sign-post, or other mode so designated, 
then the committee of the town to which such district belongs, shall de- 
termine how and where the notice shall be given. 

a 7. Every person residing in the district may vote in district meetisp, 
tp, the same extent, and with the same restrictions, as he may at the time 
be c|ualified to vote in town meeting. 

^ 8. Every district meeting may appoint a moderator, and adjourn from 
^e to time. 

I^£0. XI 11. Every school district shall be a body corporate, and ahaU 
bayepower-r- 

ir 1. To prosecute and defend in all actions relating to the ^ropextf 
a^d s^^rs of the district. 

%2. To purchase^ receive, hold and convey any real or personal pro- 
perty for school purposes. 

IT 3. To build, purchase, hire and repair school houses, and supply the 
same with black-boards, maps, furniture, and other necessary and useful 
ai^ndages ; Provided, that the erection and repairs of the district school 
lumse ^all be made according to plans and specifications approved by the 
9phool committee of the town^ or the Commissioner of Public Schools. 
li' 4. To establish and maintain a school library. 
TT 5. To employ one or more teachers. 

1 6- To. raise money by tax on the rateable estates of the district, for 
^ffbpql pu?;poses ; a|4 to fii^ a rate of tuition to be paid by the parenta, 
W#9y®^ or guardian of each child attending school, towards the expense 
of fue^, book^ and other estimated expenses of the scho<^ over and afaova 
i^a i^um a^ciwog to th^ district fr<^m the state and town appropriatkHia ; 
Prttvjid^d, thai the rate of tuitioI]^ for any one term of three months, shaB 
not exceed one dollar per schols*:; m4prmnd$di /mrtker, tet^ die i 
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of such tax and die rate of tuition, ahaU be approved a«d authorised' bjr 
the school committee of the town. 

1^ 7. To elect at the annual meeting, by ballot or otherwise, one per- 
son, resident in the district, to ^erre as trustee for the district, and to hold 
his office for three years ; Provided, that the first election after the pas- 
sage of this act, three persons shall be thus elected, one of whom shall 
serve one, a second, two, and the third, three years, to be determined by 
lot among themselves ; and provided further, that any new district may 
choose three trustees as above, at the first meeting called after its forma- 
tion, and the term of office of the one designated by lot to serve one 
year, shall expire at the next annual meeting of the school districts. 

8. To appoint a clerk, collector and treasurer of the district, who shaU 
exercise the' same powers and duties in their respective districts, as the 
clerk, treasurer and collector of the town, in their respective towns. 

Sec. XIV. The trustees of every school district, when qualified to 
the faithful discharge of the duties of their office, are authorized, and it 
shall be their duty — 

IT 1 . To have the custody of the school houses and other property of 
the district. 

IT 2. To give notice of all meetings of the districts in the manner pro>- 
Tided. 

IF 3. To employ at their discretion, one or more qualified teachers, fbr 
every fifty scholars in average daily attendance, provide school rooms, 
and furnish the same with fuel, properly prepared. 

If 4. To visit the schools by one or more of their number, twice at least 
during each term of schooling. 

1^ 5. To see that the scholars are properly supplied with books, and hi 
case they are not, and the parents, guardians or masters, have been noti- 
fied thereof by the teacher, to provide the same at the expense of the 
district, and add the price thereof to the next school tax or rate bill of said 
parents. 

If 6. To make out the tax and rate bills for tuition, against the persons 
liable to pay the same, as shall be voted by the district. 

^ 7. To make such returns to the school committee in matter and form, 
as shall be prescribed by them, or the Commissioner of Public Schools, 
and perform all other lawful acts that may be required of them by the dilH 
trici, or which may be necessary to carry into full effect the powers and 
duties of schoool districts. 

Sec XV. If 1 . Whenever a tax shall be voted by any district, the same 
shall be levied on the ratable estate in said district, according to the esti- 
mate and apportionment in the tax bill of the town to which such district 
belongs, last completed, or next to be completed, as said district mvf 
divect. 

IF 2, Whenever any real estate situated within the district is so assessed 
and entered in the tax bill of the town, in common with other estate mU 
uated out of said district, that there is no distinct or separate value upon 
it, the trustees of the district may call upon one or more of the assessoiv 
of the town, not resicUng in said district ; and it shaU be the duty of said 
assessors on such application, to assess the value or said real estate so 
flttnated, and in making such asspssment, to proceed^ as in making the 
Um biU of the town. 

Sbo< XVI. If way wbaol diittiot aUl iiBt^e«taDi%%»% \x^ ^iMM^ate^. 
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•chool and employ a teacher for the same for nine months, the school 

committee of the town may establish such school, and employ a teacher, 
aa the trustees of the district might have done ; and any school district 
may, with the consent of the school committee, devolve all the powers 
and duties relating to public schools in said district, on said committee. 

Sec. XVII. Any town, at any" legal meeting, may vote to provide 
achool-houses, furnish the same with fixtures and necessary and useful 
appendages, in all the districts, from time to time, at the common expense 
of the town. 

Sbc. XVIII. HI. Any two or more adjoining primary school districts 
in the same or adjoining towns, may by a concurrent vote, agree to estab- 
lish a secondary or grammar school, for the older and more advanced chil- 
dren of such districts, under the management of a committee, composed 
of one member from each of said districts, to be appointed annually for 
each district, by the school committee of the town, or towns to which 
such districts belong respectively ; and said secondary school committee 
shall locate the school, provide school house, fuel and furniture, employ 
teachers, regulate the studies, the terms of admissio^, the number of pu- 
pils to be admitted, the rate of tuition, and have ttie general control of 
the school ; Provided, that no teacher shall be employed in any secondary 
school, without exhibiting a certificate of qualification, signed by a school 
inspector for the county, or the Commissioner of Public Schools. 

If "2. The school committee of the town or towns in which such sec- 
ondary school shall be established, shall draw an order in favor of the 
committee of said school, to be paid out of the public money appropria- 
ted to each district interested in said secondary school, in proportion to 
the number of scholars from each. 

^ Sec XIX. H 1. Whenever it shall be found convenient to form a 
school district of two or more contiguous districts, or parts of two or more 
contiguous districts in adjoining towns, such towns respectively concur- 
ring therein, may form such district, and alter and discontinue the same. 

.% 2. The first meeting of any district composed of parts of two or 
more towns, shall be called by a notice signed by the school committees 
of the several towns to which such parts belong, and set up in one or 
more public places, in each town within the limits of the joint district ; 
and said district may, from time to time thereafter, prescribe the mode of 
calling and warning the meetings, in like manner as other school dis- 
tricts may do. 

% 3. Every district established by two or more towns, shall have all the 
powers, and perform all the duties allowed or prescribed in regard to 
school districts, and shall be subject to the supervision and general man- 
agement of the school committee of the town in which the school of the 
joint district may be kept, or the school-house, when erected, may stand. 

% 4. Whenever a joint district shall vote to build or repair a school- 
house by tax, the amount of such tax, and the plan and specification of 
such building or repairs shall be approved by the school committee of the 
towns out of which said district is formed. 

IV. Teachers. Section XX-I. 

Sbc. XX. No person shall be employed to teach as principal or as- 
sistant, in any school supported in part, or entirely, by pubUc money, on- 
Jess such person shall exhibit a certificate of qnalification, signed eitlm — 
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Y 1. By the chairman of the school cominiltee of any t6l¥ii, or the 
sob-committee appointed for this purpose, which shall be ralid for ond 
year from the date thereof, in any public school or district in said toUrii, 
unless annulled ; or, 

IT 2. By an inspector for the county, which shall be valid for two jr<da)t 
from the date thereof, in every town and district of the coUhty for wbivh 
such inspector shall be appointed, which last certificate, when i^igtti^ bjr 
thie Commissioner of Public Schools, shall be valid in any public lichdol 
of the State, for three years, unless the s^me is annulled. 

Provided, That neither of the above authorities shall 6ign any cettt^- 
cate of qualification, unless the person named in the sanie shall {yrO« 
dttoe evidence of g6od moral character, and be found on bxaminatidtt, or 
by experience, qualified to teach the English language, arithmetic, pi^n- 
manship, and the rudiments of geography and history, and to gbvfthi U 
school. 

Sec. XXI. Every teacher in any public i»cho61, shall keep a 'regiM^ 
of all the scholars attending said schobl, their ages, their parents or jgM^ 
dians, the date when each scholar entered and left ^^id school, aind tbeilr 
daily attendance, together with the day of the month on which said iic^M 
was visited by any of the authorities named in this act, With the nailidli 
of the visitors. 

MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS. 

Sec XXIII. No child shall be excluded from any public school in 
the district to which such child belongs, if the town is divided into dis- 
tricts ; and if not so divided, from the nearest public school, except by 
force of some general regulation, applicable to all children under the same 
circumstances ; and in no case, on account of the inability of the partot, 
guardian, or employer of the same, to pay his or her tax, rate, or assess* 
ment, for any school puipose whatever. 

Sec XXIV. The school committee of any town, or the trustees «f 
any school district,* are authorized to make arrangements with ^e com- 
mittee of any adjacent town, or the trustees of any adjacent distriret^ At 
the attendance of such children, as will be better accommodated in the 
pnMic schools of such adjacent town or district, as the case may bA, uid 
to pay such a portion of the expense of said schools, as may have hMtk 
agreed upon, or as may be just and proper. 

SiBc XXV. Any money appropriated to the use of pubfic schi[)olB> 
^hich shall be applied by a town, school district, or any officer theMoF, 
to any other purpose than that specified by the law, shall b^ forfeited to 
the state ; and any ofiicer or person who shall fraudulently make a false 
certificate or order, by which any money appropriated to public schools 
shall be drawn from the treasury of the StatiB, or the town, shall forfeit 
the sum of fifly dollars to the State ; and it shall be the duty of the Com- 
missioner of Public Schools to bring a suit to recover said forfeitures in 
behalf of the State. 

' Sec XXVI. In the construction of this act, the word ''town^ shall 
include the city of Providence, so far only as to entitle the same to a dis- 
tributive share of the money appropriated to the support of public schools, 
On making the annual report required of the several school committees, 
in matter and form as prescribed by the Commissioner of Public Schools. 

Sec XXVII. Any person conceiving himself aggrieved in cQiiis;^- 
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qiience oi way deciaion made by any school district meetiag, or by die 
trustees of any district, or the committee of any town, or by a county 
inspector, or concerning any other matter arising under this Act, may ap- 
pesd to the Commissioner of Public Schools, who is hereby authorized and 
required to examine and decide the same : and the decision of said Com- 
missioner, when approved by any Judge of the Supreme Conrt, shall be 
final and conclusive. 

Sec. XXVIII. All general acts and resolutions heretofore passed re- 
lating to public schools, and all acts authorizing particular towns and dis- 
tricts to build school houses, and perform other duties now provided for 
in the preceding sections, are hereby repealed. 

Provided, That all acts and resolutions relating to the public schools 
in the city of Providence, and the town of Newport, are hereby contin- 
ued in force. 

Provided further, That all rights vested in any person or persons by 
virtue of any of the acts hereby repealed, shall remain unimpaired and 
unaltered by this act ; and that all matters commenced by virtue of any 
of the laws aforesaid, now depending or unfinished, may be prosecu 
ted and pursued to final efiect, in the same manner as they might have 
been, if this act had not been passed. 

Sec. XXIX. This act shall not take efiect till after the next ses 
sion of the General Assembly, and in the mean time the existing law 
relative to public schools shall continue in force. 
Passed June Session, 1845. 

HENRY BOWEN, Sec. 

NARRAGANSETT INDIANS. 

Sec. XXII. The General Treasurer shall pay to the treasurer of the 
town of Charlestown, the sum of one hundred dollars annually, to be ex- 
pended under the direction of some suitable person or persons to be ap- 
pointed annually by the Governor, in support of a school for the use of 
the members of the Narragansett tribe of Indians, and for the purchase 
of books and other incidental expenses of said school ; and an account 
of the expenditure of said money shall be rendered annually to the Gen-r 
oral Assembly, and a report of the condition of the school be transmit- 
ted to the Commissioner of PubUc Schools, on or befor-e the first Mon- 
day of May ; Provided, that in the apportionment of the public money, 
by the said Commissioner, and by the school committee of the town of 
Charlestown, the number of the Narragansett Indians in such town shall 
not be included. 

AK ACT TO PROVIDE FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE INDIGENT BLIND, AND THE 
INDIGENT DEAF MUTES, IN THIS STATE. . 

[Passed January 25, 1845.] 
. Ji it enacted by the General Assembly as follows : 

Section 1. The sum of fifteen hundred dollars is hereby annually appropriated foir 
the education, at " the American Asylum at Hartford, for the instruction of the deaf 
and dumb," of the indigent deaf mutes of this State ; and for the education of the indi- 
gent blind of this State, at the institution for education of the blind located at South 
Boston. 

Sec. 2. Said sum shall be paid out of the General Treasury to the orders of Byron 
Diman, of Bristol, who is hereby appointed commissioner for the distribution of said 
appropriation, with full authority to determine which of said persons in this state shall 
be admitted to the benefit thereof, and the portion which such shall receive : Provided, 
that no one person shall receive any portion thereof for more than five years, nor a 
greater sum m any one year than one hundred dollars. 
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ADDRESS1S8, duty of CoBuninioiier to make* III, IT 5 

ADMIi^SION, of pupils to schools, regulated by scbool committee, V, tT 9. 

AFFIRMATION. Seeoatkt. 

ALTERATION of school districts, may be made by tram, IV. IT 1.— by school committee, V. 

H 3.— in certain cases prohibited, V. IT 1, proviso. 
ANNUAL MEETING of school district, when held, XII. IT 3.— notice of, bow giren, XII. 1 S. 
ANNUAL REPORT, of Commissioner, III. IT lO.^'^chool committee, V. 1T IS* 
ANNUAL RETURN of school committee, V. 1T 13. 
ANNUL certificates, by whom done, V. ^ 6. 

APPORTIONMENT of school money by Commissioner, ITI. IT l.-^-by school committee. V 1 1L 
APPEAL TO COMMISSIONER, in all cases provided for, XXVI. 
APPENDAGES to school houses, to be provided by district, XIU. IT 3. 

APPROPRIATIONS FROM GENERAL TREASURER, amount of, Il.'-how, when and «y 
whom apportioned, IIL IT 1.— by whom, and in whose fhvor drawn, III. II S'^-by whom 
payable, 11. 
ARITHMETIC, XX. proviso. 

ASSESSORS, duty of when called on by trusters of districti, XV. IT 3. 
ASSISTANT TEACHERS, must be examined, XX. 
ATTENDANCE, register of to be kept by teachers, XXL—average daily, half of state Mhool 

money to be apportioned according to, V. 1T 11. 
BILL. See rate bUl— tuition, 

BLACKBOARDS, districts may furnish by tax. XIU. IT 3. 

BOOKS used in schools— subject to regulations of school committee, V. IT 9.— Commissioner 
may recommend, III. IT 6.— may have uniformity, do. — to be provided by trustees, when 
parents neglect or refuse to furnish them, XIV. IF 5. 
BOOKS for school returns, to be prepared by Commissi<nier, 111. IT 3. 
CHAIRMAN of school committee, V. IT 1. 
CHAR LE8TO WN , Indians in. See M'arragansett Indians. 

CERTIFICATE of qualiflcation to teach, to whom given, XX. proviso.—^y whom, XX. ITI, 
3. ill. IT 9.— by whom annulled, V. IT 6.— to run one year when given by school com- 
mittee.— do. two years, by county inspector.— three years by Commissioner. 
CLERK of district, XII, IT 8.— of school committee, V. IT L 
COLLECTOR of school district, how appointed, XIII. IT 8.— to proceed like collector of town 

taxes, XIU. IT a 
COMMITTEE of town. See school committee, 
COMMISSIONER OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, office created, 1.— appointed by Governor, I.^ 

term of service, I.— compensation, I.— duti« s of. III. ir 1-10. XXVI. . 

CONDITIONS on which public money can be enjoyed by towns, III. IT 3.— by school dietrlcta, 

V. IT 13. 
CONSOLIDATION of school districts, XL 
C0N1MGU0U8 school districts, in adjoining towns, XIX. 11 1. 
CONTROVERSIES, on any matter relatiiw to schools, UI. IT 4. XXVI. 
CUSTODY of school house, XIV. IT 1. 
CORPORATE POWERS, given to school districts, XIH. 
COUNTY lNSPt:CTOR8, see Inspeetors. 
DECISIONS of Commissioner, final in all cases referred to him by parties interested, ni. IT 4 

—in all cases when approved by a Judge of the Supreme Court, XXVI. 
DISCIPLINE of Schools, subject to regulations of school committee, V. IT 9. 
DISTRICT. See school district, 
DUTIES of Commissioner of public scbool, IIL— Towns, IV-IX.— Scbool committee of towaa, 

v.— District, X-XX.— Trustees of district, XIII.— Teachers, XXI. 
DISPUTES arising under this Act, III. IT 4. 
DIVISIONS of districts, corporate property, bow divided, XL 

ELECTION of school committee by town, IV. IT 4.— of chairman and clerk by school com- 
mhtee, V. IT l.*K)f sub-comminee to examine teacheta, V. ITS.— of trustees by echool 
districts, Xm. IT 7.— of clerk, collector and treasurer, XIII. IT & 
EXAMINATION of candidates to teach by county inspector. III. IT 8.— by school committee, 

V. IT 5.— by sub-committee, V. IT 5. 
EXCLUSION from school cannot be made on account of poverty of parent!, XXIL 
EXPULSION of pupils f^om school, by school committee, V. IT a 

FUEL, properly prepared, to be supplied by trustees, XIV. IT 3. 

FIPP Y scholars, average daily attendance of, euough fur one teacher, XIV. IT 3. 

FIRST M EETl N G, of school districts, XII. ^1. 

FURNITURE of school room, XIIL IT 3. 

FORFEITURE, of school money, XXiV. 

FORMS for returns, &c., to be furnished by commissioner, HI. IT a— distributed by town derk, 

VIII.— IH. IT a 
GENERAL I'REASURER, duties of, H. 
GEOGRAPHY, XX. proviso 
GRADATION of schools provided for, IV. IT 3. 

GRAMMAR OR SECONDARY SCHOOLS may be esUbliihed, XTiH. K 1,9, 
HIRE, school rooms, districts may, XIII. 1T a 
HISTORY, XX. proviso. 

INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS. See supervision, visitaiian, 
INSPl- crOKS, county, appointed by Uomminloner, HI. IT 8.— dutiee of, III. T 8. 
INSTITUTE TEACHERS, 111. IT 7. 
JOINT DISTRICTS may be formed fh>m adjoining districts in two or more towns, XIX.— 

J towers of, when formed, do. , 

'J'H of district school, V. V 18. 
LIBRARY, public school, for towns, VII.— for districts, XXO. H 4. 
LIMITS of fechool districts, to be defined and recorded, X. 
LOCATIQN of Kbwil boueea, V. 1 4 

MAPS fni schools may be ftirnished by dt«fl6ti|XIII.l «. _ _^ ^ 

MXJSTJAGtf of school eonmitlM, V. H a-««r wlMirt Hgrtgli tiMWrt >:iHi>i^ %j ii^rtii ^t a 
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MISCONDUCT of papllt when ineorriffUe, V . IT C _ 

METHODS or modet of teaching, to be hiqtired iaio hy fcbool €immf$U9, V. ft. 

MONfiY, when forfeited to stwe, XXIV. 

NORMAL SCHOOL duty of Comminioner to establUh, HI. IT 7. 

NUMBER of pupils for one teaeNr, XIV. IT 3. 

NOTICE of district meetings, XII. 

NARRAGANSETT INDIANS, school for, XXII. 

OATH or aArmation, all facts in cases submitted to conuQlasioners to be verWed by. III. IT 4.^ 

to be taken by school committee, V.— by trustees of districts, XIV.— may be administered 

by chairman or clerk of school committee, V. IT 1. 
ORDEliS on geoerartreasurer. Hi. IT 3.— on town treasurer, made and signed by ehairmaa of 

school conmiittee, IX. 
PENMANSHIP, every teacher must be able to teacb, XX. mr^tit: 
PRESIDENT or chairman of school committee, duties of, v. IT L-^rs. tern, 
PRIMARY SCHOOL DISTRICTS. Stt school iiatrUtf, 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, open to all children, XXII. 

PURCHASE, real or personal property, power to give to district^ XIII. it % 
QUALIFICATIONS, of teachers, XX. jrroeiso.-^^eriificaie of, required, XX.— of voters is 

school district meeting, XII. IT 7. 
OUARTEKLY MEETlNOSof school committee. V. IT S. 
RATE BILL, for tuition may be established by district, XIII. IT 6.— a^nount of, limited, XIII. 

IT 6, provito.-^Xo be made out by trustees, XIV. IT 6. 
REAL ESTATE, when not distinctly valued in tax bill of town, bow to be assessed, XV. VS. 
RECORD, of decisions, &e., to be kept by Commissioner, HI. IT 10.— of towns relating to public 

schools, VII L— of alterations of school districts, X. 
REGISTER nf school to be kept by teachers, XXI. 
REGISTRY tax, how apportioned, V. U 11 
REGULATIONS respecting books, studies, attendance, &c, to be made by school committee 

V.1T9. 
RENT or hire. Sm hire. 

REPAIRS of school btiuses to be made after plans approved by school committee or Commis- 
sioner, XUL IT. 3. 
REPEAL of all former acts to take place after October session, 1845. XXVIII. 
REPORT of Commissioner, III. ^ 13.— of school committee, V. IT 13. 
REPORTS, form and regulations for making, to be prepared, and forwarded to town clerks, by 

Commissioner, III, n 3. 
RESTORATION of^ pupils suspended or expelled, V. IT 8. 
RESIDENTS OP SCHOOL DISTRICTS, how far they vote, XIL IT 7. 
RETURNS to Commissioner, to be made by school committee, V. n 13..— by trustees of dlstifets, 

XIV. u 7. 
RULES renpecting books, &c. see Regvlatuma. 
SCHOOL HOUSE, may be provided by town, XVII. -by districts, XIIL ir3.— plan of, to be 

apF tved, do. |irooM0.-«furnished with maps, ftemitnre, do.— located by scDAOl comnR. 

tee, V. IT 4.— duty of trustees respecting, X:iV. IT 1, 3.--4iow provided for joint diitilot, 

XIX. tr 4 —for secondary schools, XVIIi. ITI, 6, 7. 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES, Commissioners may assist in establislUug and selecting books for UI. ^ 

6 see Ukrariea. 
SECON DARY school, defined, XVIII. IT 1.— how established, do.— how supported, do. IT 3. 
SrrE for school house, V. IT 4. 

STATE CERTIFICATE of qual'fications, may be given bv Commisaioiier, IIL V 9. 
STUDIES in school, subject to regulation of school committee, V. IT 9. 
SUB-COMMITTEE of examinatioo, V. T 5. 
SUPERVISION of schools. See f^isitation. 
SUSPEND or expel pupils fh>m seliool, by whom done, V. ^8. 
tM?HOOL BOOKS. Set Botke. 
SCHOOL COMMITTEE; appointed by towns, IV. If 4.— number of, IV. IT 4.— dntiot of, V. 

IT 1-1?, when town is not dierricted, VL 
SCHOOL DISTUiCTS, hoW created and aUered, IV. TT L-poweis of, X-XIX. 
SPECIFICATIONS for the building and repairs of school houses, must be approved, XUI If 3. 
8PECI A L M ELTINjO of school districts, Xtl. IT 8. 
SUITS for school money falsely drawn or illegally applied, to be broo^t by Oommlaaloneia, 

XXIV. ■•• '•' 

SUPREME COURT, Judge of, when to be caUed on, XXVI. 
TAX, towns empowered to raise money by, for sfchool purposes, IV. IT 3.— nvat raise a sam 

equal to one third received from state, IV. IT 3. pr«eUs.— school districts effiptfWeitid'io 

raise money by, Xlli. IT 6.— to be levied according tt> lax list of the town, XVi IF 1.- 

or district t6 hie laid and executed like any town tax, IV. 9T 3. XIII.1I 8. 
TAX AND RATE BILLS to be made out by trustees of districts. XIV. IT 0. 
TEACHERS, qualification nf, XXX. ]»nwM«.— certiflcote of, by Whom ghren, XXI. ITI, S 

by whom annulled, do.— must keep roister, XXI. ' " ■ ' 

TEACHERS* MONEY, what designated, V. IF 11,-lnw appoitioiied, V. IT 18. 
TOWN CLERK, dutitsof,respeotfaig public schools, Vm. ' ^ ^ 
TOWN school libraries, VH. 
TOWN TREASURER, do. IX. 
TREASURER, general or state, do. II. 

TRUSTEES of seliool distriets, how ibhoaen, XIII. V 7.-daties of, XIV. 
TUITION, rate of, may be fixed by districts, XUL IT 6.— subject to appkoval of sohool ( 

■■■ tee, ■o^jprseito.' .. .^.. . ■ ■,^,,.. 

UNIFORMITY of school books in same town, commissioners may secure, UL T fi. 
VA( FANCIES in school committee, in trustee of districts, tol>e fiHed by achool eonmltleeT. f 111 
VILLAGE, or popular bcImmI dlftricts, cannot be subdivided, exeept with Um appMbAddTdf 

Commissioner, III. « L •*" ' ^ 

VISITATION of schools bv Commisskmer,IIL Tf * ^hitti ritmrnMiTi V " -i^-*r InMBrtart 

///. f a— emsceei of^iebool diafHMi^Xiy^ Jf 4'^ "l "•»■'••" ••'^-'' ' « TTT^m' 



APPENDIX irUMBER X. 



STATISTICAL TABLES 

RELATING TO POPULATION, VALUATION AND EXPENDITURES FOR PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS AND OTHER PURPOSES. 

The following Tables have been prepared to show the ability of 
the State, and the several towns, to carry out the system of Public 
Schools embodied in the new School Act. 

Table 1 presents, in the aggregate of children between the ages 
of five and fifteen, the usual, but not exclusive subjects of public in- 
struction ; and in the whole number, under fifteen years, the basis on 
which the annual appropriation from the General Treasury will be 
apportioned among the several towns, through which the children 
are distributed. 

Table 2 indicates to some extent the modification in the organi- 
zation and instruction of public schools, required by the predominant 
occupation of the people in different sections of the State, and of the 
same town ; the number of certain classes, for whose education and 
well-being special provision should be made ; and the results o£*neg- 
lect somewhere, by which so many of the adult population are Turn- 
ed as ignorant of the lowest form of intellectual instruction. 

Table 3 presents a general view of the population of the different 
States ; the compactness or sparseness with which that population is 
distributed ; the comparative rank of each state in the downward 
scale of ignorance, and in other particulars, as indicated by the census 
of 1840, taken under the authority of the United States. 

Table 4 exhibits the amount of real and personal property in the 
State, as estimated by the assessors of the several towns, as the basis 
of the town tax, in 1844, together with the aggregate valuation in 
1822, as made by a committee appointed by the General Assembly. 

Table 5 presents a comparative view of the valuation of several 
states. 

Tables 6, 7 and 8, exhibit the annual expenses of the State and 
of the several towns, for schools and other purposes. 

Table 9 gives the distributive share of the State appropriation 
of twenty-five thousand dollars, to each town ; together with the 
sum required to be raised by tax in each, and the amount voluntarily 
"raised in 1844. 

Table 10 presents the amount which would be necessary to raise 
tinder the school law of Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire and 
New York. 

Tables 11, 12 and' 13 exhibit the population, valuation, and 
amount required to be raised by tax, and voluntarily raised in the 
several counties of Maine and Massachusetts. 
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I. POPULATION. 

TABLE 1. POPULATION ACCODINQ TO CEITSVS OF 1840. 













COLORED 






WHITE population. 




POPULA. 


Total 
Bumber of 




1 






1 


COUNTIES. 


under 5 over 5 andlover 10 and] 


under 15 


under 15 


persons 




yean. 


under 10 
year^ 


under 15 
yean. 


years. 


yean. 


under 15 
years. 


Providence Co. 












Providence, 


3,040 


2,267 


2,008 


7,315 


384 


7,6d9 


N. Providence, 


541 


480 


451 


1,472 


24 


1,496 


Smithfield^ 


l,09d 


1,053 


1,155 


3,303 


8 


3,311 


Cumberland, 


642 


564 


571 


1,777 


1 


1,778 


Scituate, 


603 


464 


485 


1,452 


14 


1,466 


Cranston, 


395 


340 


282 


1,0L7 


30 


1,037 


Johnston, 


306 


277 


302 


886 


12 


898 


Glocester, 


275 


277 


282 


834 


1 


835 


Foster, 


304 


271 


252 


827 




8S7 


BurriUville, 
Total. 


258 


218 


234 


710 


4 


714 


7,359 


6,211 


6,023 


19,593 


468 


20/)61 


Newport County. 














Newport, 


981 


840 


759 


2,580 


106 


2,688 


Portsmouth, 


212 


168 


187 


* 567 


3 


570 


Middletown, 


113 


71 


115 


299 


3 


302 


Tiverton, 


437 


400 


377 


1,214 


17 


1,231 


Little Compton, 
New Shoreham, 


165 


155 


169 


489 


3 


492 


157 


121 


132 


410 


18 


428 


Jamestown, 
TotaL 


32 

2,097 


29 


36 


97 


4 


101 


1,784 


1,775 


5,656 


156 


5,812 


Washing to Co. 














South Kingstown, 


515 


429 


434 


1,378 


90 


1,468 


Westerly, 


238 


215 


230 


683 


8 


691 


North Kingstown, 


357 


298 


334 


989 


26 


1,01S 


Exeter, 


248 


216 


189 


653 


27 


680 


Charlestown, 


130 


113 


124 


367 


15 


382 


Hopkinton, 

Riciimond, 

TotaL 


223 


207 


208 


638 


5 


643 


173 


157 


192 


522 


12 


534 


1,884 


1,635 


1,711 


5,230 


183 


5,413 


Kent Countt. 














Warwick, 


770 


764 


766 


2,300 


69 


2,369 


Coventry, 


430 


403 


41C 


1,243 


2 


1,245 


E. Greenwich, 


170 


152 


155 


477 


26 


503 


W. Greenwich, 
TotaL 


186 


163 


16C 


509 


4 


513 


1,556 


1,482 


1,491 


4,529 


101 


4,630 


Bristol. County. 














Bristol, 


42£ 


34^ 


411 


1,188 


62 


1,246 


Warren, 


244 


242 


\ 19- 


^ 684 


12 


697 


Barrington, 
Total. 


6C 


) 5" 


71 


188 


5 


193 


72S 


) 64" 
5 11,75£ 


f 671 


) 2,055 


81 


2,136 


Total fob State 


13,62{ 


il 11,671 


} 37,063 


981 


38,052 
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TABLE 3. 


P0P1JI*ATTOIT ACCORDIfJO TO 


CEtftutf Of 1840, 






Nun^ber af persons emjiloyed in 








1% 




Proviuettce Co. 


1 


1 


ll 


i 


If 


1 


-k^ 


f 


1 


« 












Providences 


142 


&2P 


39*i& 


422 


165 


11 


16 


49 


7S0 


23,171 


North Providence, 


403 


22 


1035 


15 


15 


2 






21 


4,307 


Smithfield, 


3,419 




0071 


35 


23 


4 


2 


6 


19 


9,534 


Cumberland, 


684 


23 


128^1 


5 


18 


I 


1 


4 


13 


5,225 


Scituate, 


sag 


9 


93ia 


6 


18 






8 


160 


4,090 


Cranston, 


552 


6 


457 


19 


12 


1 


1 


5 


6 


3,902 


Johnston, 


213 


27 


78 




3 






8 




2,477 


Glocester, 


59S 


13 


168 




7 


1 




4 


3 


3,30d 


Foster, 


1,088 




175 


2 


5 


9 


4: 


7 


44 


2,iei 


BurrillvilLe, 
Total, 


5122 


13 


164 


464 


3 
209 


2 
31 


24 


3 
94 


13 
1,059 


1,9S2 


8,44S 


1,042 


14,303 


58,073 


Newport Cqvwtt. 






















Newport, 


131 


50 


l,0S9 


311 


30 


8 


9 


34 


62 


8,333 


Portamouth, 


4B1 


7 


61 


6 


9 


S 




13 


2 


1,706 


Middletovirn, 


343 


2 


le 


5 


1 






2 


1 


891 


Tiverton, 


315 


T9 


335 


84 


15 


1 


i 


5 


17| 


3,1S3 


Little Compton, 
New Shore ham. 


30.'! 


3 


17 


13 


7 




1 


2 




1,327 


131 






31 


4 


4 


2 


5 


33 


i,oe9| 


Jamestown, 
Total, 


139 


1 
82 


9 




66 


1 
22 


15 


6 
67 


115 


365| 
1S,874 


1,855, 


1,527 


450 


Washiicotom- Co, 






















South Kingstown, 


1,099 


46 


174 


5 


19 


1 


3 


9 


54 


3,717 


Wcsteriy, 


387 


25 


193 


43 


G 


2 


1 


7 


27 


1,913 


North Kinggtown, 


536 


10 


402 


2S 


11 


5 




3 


1 


2,909 


Exeter, 


614 




99 









4 


1 


14 


l,776i 


Charlestown, 


2S5 


2 


30 


2 


2 


2 




1 


^; 


923 


Hopklnton, 


415 


7 


204 


4 


4 




3 


1 


6 


1,736 


Richmond, 
Total, 


319 




23S 


1 
83 


6 
48 


19 


1 
12 


2 
24 


7 


1,361 


3,655 


90 


1,340 


117 


14,324 


KiatT County, 






















' Warwick, 


652 


3 


2,490 


21 


.18 




1 


6 


20 


6,726 


Coventry, 


610 




796 


3 


5 




3 


9 


200 


3,4S3 


East Greenwich, 


322 


13 


117 


14 


If^ 




6 


^ 


7 


1,500 


West Greenwich, 
Total, 


496 


16 


103 
3,511 


37 


2 

41 




1 
11 


7 
30 


93 


1,415 


a,08ft 


319 


13,083 


BmrroL Couwty. 




* 


















Bristol, 


356 


44 


426 


180 


16 




3 


1 




3,490 


Warren, 


02 


72 


157 


483 


16 








4 


2.437 


Harrington, 
Total, 


12G 


2 


8 




33 




2 


1 


4 


549 


570 


US 


591 


6fi3 


6,476 


Aggregate for State, 


16,617 


1,348 


31,271 


1,717 


457 


77 


64 


216 


UGii 


108,830 






iVTuguj 
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II. VALUATION. 

TABLE 4. VALUATION OP PERSONAL AND REAL ESTATE IN EACH TOWN, IN 1844, 
WITH THE AGGREGATE FOR EACH COUNTY AND FOR THE STATE IN 1822. 



Nkwpuht County, 
Nnu'p^rt., , , , , 
Pitrtsmovitli, , . 

Tivertiui, . . . 
Utile UtuBpLurii . 

K«w S[inrr-h!imi. 
'Wial, 

Bristol Cocntv. 
lirisioi, , . . , . 
Warren^ . . . ♦ 
Harrington, . . - 



Tolai, . ...... 

Pbovidence CoUN'TT. 

Providence, . <. . 

N- ProvideiiGe,. 

CtuTTih^rlandj , , 

SmiihfielH, . , . 

Biirriilvillei . - , 

GWetiiei, . * . 

Fossier^ . . . . , 

Scituate, , - ^ * 

Johnston, , , , , 

CranstiHi, . . . 



Total, 

Kent Countv. 
Warwick, » . 
Eaai Greenwich, 
W, Greenwich, 
Coventry, . . . 



Tiftal^ 

Washing t on C otJNT v 
Westerly, . . , 
Chariestown, , » 
S. Kin^^j&towrn, » 
N. KingHiown, . 
Richmond, » . . 
Exeter, * » , . , 
HopkifjloQ, . . 



1S32. 



pnjjii-TiTr, n* 
««i]intiHr>J 



*3. 000, 000 
SOft.OOO 
450.000 
790.OOO 
500.000 

-i.mooo 
lao.ooo 



d.OSO.UOO 



L500.000 
620.000 
190,000 



2,310.000 



1B44, 



*ffp*pt*- 



f 1,339,900 a 2.034. 300 
75.000 1 900.000 
aS.OfjOl 0I3,(>75 
318,150,*L274.135 
2^3.450: 595^^ 
53.100, 239.430 
24.370| 153.127 



2.090.0301 5,i^3U.4l7 



B24.&00, [.047. BOO 



6e:i.350 
64.000' 



470.330 
173.550 



I93.424.200 
973.000 
670.025 
1.592-265 
82S.900 
342.530 
177.497 
BTi 0.437 



1.871.800 

LO74.700 

237.550 



L4ea850 



&. 500.000 10, 
1.350 000 
870,000 

I. e 00. 000 

650.000 
6B0.000 
630.000 
950.000 
G40.000 
1. 000. 000 



1.700.200 



^1 



326.300 12 
902.400: 1 
620.000 tl 
986.402^1, 
158.500, t 
127.800^ 

3S.040 
109.600 

44.000 
244.150 



17.970.000 13,559. 233 



1.300.000 
4li0.00(J 
460.000: 
900.000 



603.900 
53.000 
G2.G0U 

203.000 



.067.200 
.047.600 
.378.665 
037.916 
631. 15S 
716.700 
624.765 
860. 400 
545.000 
.318.350 



30.037.754 



3.120.0^JO 922,100 



470.000 
350.000 
1.100.000 
870.000 
300.000 
600.000' 
470.000 



343,300 
35,000 
133.550 
138.730 
26.237 
81.945 
23.650 



4.160.000 672.412 



Aggregate for State, 32.640.000 18.727.604 34.445,731 53.372.736 58.870.007 



1.811.950 
(^321,000 
^ 345.633 
1 .094.000 



3.184.050 



33.496.500 

1.950.000 

1.903.665 

2.024.348 

689-658 

S44-600 

563 805 

970,000 

589,000 

1.502,500 



33.6B6.a76 



2,416 850 
373.600 
407.533 

1. 387:000 



3,562.483 



423.350 
' 2^5.000 
1.300.600 
^ 411.008 

303.719 
II 604.840 
t 367.350 

'373341867 



4,483.983 



666.650 
350.000 
1.334.160 
549.738 
238.956 
586.785 
29L000 



3.907.379 



At ruj] vkj^e. 



«3.434.300 
975.000 
675.025 
2.082,500 
828.000 
342.630 
177.4S7 



8.606.353 



1.871,800 

1.074.700 

316.733 



3.263.333 



22.495.500 

1.950.000 

2,343,331 

3.063.264 

1.034.487 

844.500 

563.805 

1,455.000 

883.600 

1,562,500 



36.193.887 



2.415,860 
534.100 
591.999 

1.287.000 



4.818.949 



666.650 

333.333 
1.334.150 
1.099.476 

457.912 
1.760.266 

436.600 



6.088.286 



* It^timntGtl at Uirw^foiirtha iti vnlue, f EUtimat^d Lt fDiuvfirtKa its vnlae. t Efcti™a3«4 ^A^n^ 
thirds iu v&lue. ^ Kit] mated at Dn^-half its value. || Etliintt.tQ4\ *i imftA\i\ii "vi* -vtiMB.. 
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The aggregate valuation of personal and real estate in 1822, was made by the 
assessors of the towns, and revised and corrected by conimissioners appointed by 
the General Assembly. The valuation for 1844 was the basis on which the town 
tax was assessed in that year. In the last column, real estate is entered at its 
full value, in order to present a comparative view of the valuation of each town. 

TABLE 5. COMPARATIVE VIEW or the AOOREOATE VALUATIOir or DIITER- 
ENT STATES, AND THE PROPORTION TO EACH INDIVIDUAL, ACCORDING TO 
THE CENSUS OF 1840. 

Aggregate. Amount to eaeh incttridaaL 

Maine, - - $69,249,424 - #138 00 

New Hampshire, - 90,181,828 - 317 25 

Vermont, - - 67,512,772 - 231 

Massachusetts, - 299,878,329 31 - 406 50 

Connecticut, - 100,805,497 36 - 325 20 

Rhode Island, - 58,870,007 - 541 

New York, - 605,646,095 - 249 



III. FINANCES OF THE STATE. 

TABLE 6. INCOME for 1844-5. 

Balance in Treasury, May, 1844, . - - - 

Tax on capital of Banks, - - - - - 

Interest of permanent School Fund invested in Bank Stock, 
Interest on U. S. Surplus Revenue, loaned to banks and towns, > 
and appropriated to schools, - - > 

From councils for licences to sell ardent spirits. 
From courts for fines, &c. 
Tax for exemption from military duty, 
Hawking and pedling licences. 
Tax on banks for increase of capital, 
Income of Pawtucket Turnpike, 
Tax on foreign Insurance Companies, 
Miscellaneous sources, .... 
Money hired, .... 

Total Receipts, ^9,879 00 

Militia Tax, By law a tax of fifty cents is assessed upon every person liable 
to do military duty, who does not choose to equip himself and perform the 
same : the avails of the tax are annually divided an^ong those who volunteer to 
perform the service specified in the law. 

Permanent School Fund, According to the Report of the General Treasurer 
for May, 1845, the Permanent School Fund created under the Act of 1828, con- 
sists of 

332 shares of Mechanics Bank Stock, at $50 per share, $1 6,600 00 

694 «* Globe '« " 34,700 00 



6,150 00 


25,175 00 


2,482 00 


11,577 00 


3,428 00 


1,410 00 


3,242 00 


3,575 00 


1,459 00 


2,400 00 


1,125 00 


2.841 00 


25,000 00 



Total, .... 51,300 00 
It is made the duty of the General Assembly, by the twelfth article of the Con- 
stitution to provide that this fund " shall be securely invested, and remain in 
perpetual fund" for the support of public schools. 

Section 1. The diffusion of knowledge, as well as of virtue, among the peo- 
ile, being essential to the preservation of their rights and liberties, it shall be the 
uty of the General Assembly to promote public schools, and to adopt all means 



t 
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which they may deem necessary il&d proper to secure to the people the advan- 
tages and opportunities of education. 

Sec. 2. The money which now is, or which may hereafter be appropriated by 
law for the establishment of a permanent fund for the support of Public Schools, 
shall be securely invested and remain a perpetual fund for that purpose. 

Sec. 3. All donations for the support of Public Schools or for other purposes 
of education, which may be received by the Greneral Assembly, shall be applied 
according to the terms prescribed by the donors. 

Sec. 4. The Greneral Assembly shall make all necessary provisions by law for 
carrying this article into effect. They shall not divert said money or fund firom 
the aforesaid uses, nor bwrow, appropriate, or use the same, or any part thereof, 
for any other purpose, under any pretence whatsoever. 

Bank Tax, — ^Every bank is required to pay " the sum of twenty-five cents on 
each and every hundred dollars of the capital stock actually paid in," and two 
per cent, on the amount of any increase of its capital stock. 

According to the " Abstract of the Bank Returns" for October 1845, there Were 
sixty-one banks, having a capital stock paid in of $10,324,127 50 and bills in cir- 
culation to the amount of $2,670,306 30. 

Depoaite Fund, or United States Surplus Revenue Fund. — By the Act of 
Congress, of June 23d, 1836, " for depositing the Surplus Revenue of the United 
States with the several states." This State received the sum of $382,335 23. 
By Act of Assembly of October 1836, it was enacted that *< the interest accruing 
to the state on the deposits of money received from the United States, shall be set 
apart and annually applied to the support of public schools." By the school Act 
of January 1839, and also by the present school law the interest of the permanent 
fund and also of the deposit fund is to be paid annually for the support of public 
schools and enough more from any unappropriated money in the Treasury to 
make up the sum of $25,000 annually. 

According to the Report of the General Treasurer, for May 1845, the condition 
of the fund is as follows : — 

Invested in Bank and other security, - - - $239,596 44 

In the hands of Commmissioners, .... 19 58 

Borrowed by State, January, 1840, to pay balance of State 

Prison Debt, - - $29,526 49 

«« " Act ofJune, 1842, for state purposes, 50,000 

«< «* "* October, 1842, - - 28,192 72 . 

*< «* «« January, 1843, - 25,000 00 

*« /' « June, 1843, - - 10,000 00 

142,719 21 



$382,335 23 



TABLE 7. EXPENSES for 1844-45. 
The following summary of the expenses of the State for the year ending April 
30, 1845, is compiled from the Reports of the General Treasurer. 



Annual appropriation for public schools. 

Pay of members of Senate, - - - 

" " House of Representatives, 

Salaries of Grovernor, Judges, and other State Officers, 
Expenses of the Court, . . - - 

Expenses of the State Prison, - 

Paid to Active Militia, - - - - 

Governor's Orders in the Treasury, . . - 

Accounts allowed by General Assembly, 
Interest on money hired, and miscellaneous items. 
Balance in Treasury April 30, 1845, 



$20,do9 
1,571 
3,262 
5,220 

11,125 

7,359 

- 1,557 

1,154 

19,528 
1,090 

12,419 
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IV. TOWN APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1844-5. 

The information presented in Table 8, is an abstract from commanications 
received irom the Town Clerk or Treasurer, in reply to a Circular asking for ^e 
specified items of expense. 

Expenditures for Public Sehooh, 1. The amount received from the State 
has been the same since 1840, and is continued under the new school law. 2. The 
amount voluntarily raised by tax has been increased since 1840, in Providence, 
Cumberland, Newport, Warren, Bristol and Tiverton. 3. The avails of the 
registry tax varies from year to year, and bears no fixed proportion to the num- 
ber of children to be educated in the different towns. The following is the pro- 
vision of the second Article of the Constitution, under which this tax is assessed. 

Sec. 3. The assessors of each town or city shall annually assess upon every 
person whose name shall be registered, a tax of one dollar, or such sum as with 
his other taxes shall amount to one dollar, which registry tax shall be paid into 
the treasury of such town or city, and be applied to the support of public schools 
therein. But no cumpulsory process shall issue for the collection of any regjistry 
tax. Provided, that the registry tax of every person who has performed milita- 
ry duty according to the provisions of the preceding section, shall be remitted for 
the year he shall perform such duty ; and the registry tax assessed upon any 
mariner, for any year while he is at sea, shall upon his application, be remitted ; 
and no person shall be allowed to vote whose registry tax for either of the two 
years next preceding the time of voting is not paid or remitted as herein pro- 
vided. 

In several towns the public schools, after the close of the free school, are con- 
tinued by subscription or rate bills, which amounted in 1844, to upwards of 
$5,000. 

In addition to the sources of income for the support of public schools, in New- 
port, the avails ($600,) of a Local School Fund, amounting to $10,000, and in 
Biristol, the rent of certain school lands, are appropriated to the same object 

Boad or Htghway Tax, Except in Providence, Newport, Warren and Bris- 
tol, this tax is worked out by the individuals liable to pay the same. 

Support of the Poor, The returns in these columns do not indicate the aver- 
age annual expense for this object In several towns since the date of the returns, 
a farm has been purchased, and in others, extensive additions and repairs have 
been made. The cost of the farm is not in every case given from personal know- 
ledge, or reference to the records of the town. 

From remarks accompanying certain items of expense, it appears that the 
aggregate for the year returned, is larger by several thousand dollars, than the 
annual average for several years previous, having been increased by payments for 
a Farm for the Poor, a Town-house or other extraordinary items ; while in other 
towns the money appropriation is less, on account of the expenses for the poor' 
having been diminished by the produce of the Town Farm. 
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TABLE 8. TOWN appropriations for 1844 and money expenses for 1843-i. 



TOWNS, 


Fat PubUc Schools 


For hifh- 
wayfc 


For Poor. 


1844-5. 


1843-4. 




Amount raceirad 




Money 
appropn- 




Total 


Total 












ate^JiT.d. 


Cotlof 


amount of 


amount of 








From 


Reci«- 




toprnduce 
of Farm 


Farm. 


money tax 


mouey 






From State. 


Towu 


78.r 






voted. 


ezpeueea. 








tnx. 




or Fund. 










Newport Co. 




















Newport. . . . 


$1,766.59 


$1,000 


$231 


$1200 


$2400 


$9,000 


$9,500 


314.821 




Portsmouth, . 


374.12 




66 


800 


200 


4.000 


500 


1.000 




Middletown, . . 


198.39 




40 


600 


376 




500 


476 




Tiverton, . . . 


808.72 


500 


124 


1.000 


139 


4.100 


1.500 


1.000 




Little Compton, 


323.21 




15 


700 


400 


4.000 


500 


500 




Jamestown, . 


66.33 




16 


102 


300 




307 


425 




NewShorehjun, 


281.17 




13 


125 


250 




550 


700 
18.922 




Total, .... 


3.818.63 


1.500 


505 


4.527 


4.065 


21.100 


13.357 




Bristol Co. 




















Bristol, . . . . 


818.57 


850 


3 


700 


200 


6.000 


3.500 


3.500 




Warren, . . . 


457.89 


350 


46 


450 


280 


5.000 


8.100 


3.500 




Barrington, . . 


126.56 


100 


15 


300 
T450 


350 


450 


781 




Total, .... 


1.403.02 


1.300 


64 


830 


11.000 


7.050 


7.781 




Providence Co. 




















Providence, . 


5.057.42 


17.000 


920 


13.000 


4.736 


80.000 


81.186 


74.173 




N. Providence, 


982.82 


1.000 


164 


900 


1.052 


3.600 


. 3.500 


3.500 




Cumberland, . 


1.168.09 


1.000 


483 


2.000 


1.217 


7.000 


3.500 


6.001 




Smithfield, . . . 


2.175.23 


1.000 


708 


3.000 


850 


8.000 


3.000 


3.000 




Burrillville, . 


469.06 


300 


124 


1.000 


389 




800 


1.800 




Glocester, . . . 


551.18 


-400 


73 


850 


705 




1.450 


1.031 




Foster, .... 


641.45 




64 


1.000 


672 




1.000 


1.080 




Scituate, .... 


963.10 


300 


200 


1.000 


1.600 




2.100 


2.100 




Johnston, . . . 


589.95 


400 


127 


.800 


517 




1.600 


3.092 




Cranston, . . . 


681.26 


500 


177 


1.200 
24.750 


900 


3.700 


2.500 


2.760 




Total, .... 


13.179.66 


21.900 


3040 


12.638 


102.300 


100.636 


97.627 




Kent County. 




















Warwick, . . . 


1.556.36 


500 


184 


1.000 


500 


3.000 


2.000 


3.295 




E. Greenwich, 


330.44 




48 


1.000 


501 




800 


654 




W. Greenwich, 


336.35 




40 


1.018 


310 




390 


500 




Coventry, . . . 


817.91 




85 
357 


1.000 


700 




1.500 


2.400 




Total, .... 


3.041.06 


500 


4.018 


2.011 


3.000 


4.690 


6.849 




Washington Co 




















Westerly, . . . 


453.95 




58 


795 


413 




700 


776 




Charlestown, . 


250.94 




39 


500 


397 




500 


546 




S. Kingstown, . 


964.32 


300 


100 


1.633 


600 




1.300 


1.200 




N. Kingstown, 


666.81 




205 


1.349 


500 




549 


835 




Richmond, . . . 


350.81 




68 


.500 


302 




600 


625 




Exeter, .... 


446.73 




50 


300 


203 




400 


578 




Hopkinton, . . 


422.42 




69 
589 


627 


669 




600 


1.200 




Total, .... 


3.655.98 


300 


5.704 


2.984 




4.549 


5.760 




Aggr.for State, 


24.998.15 


25.500 


4556 


40.449 


22.528 


127.400 


130.282 


lae.aa^ 


i 
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APPBMDIX, 



APPORTIONMENT 



OF STATE APPROPRIATION FOB 1846 WITH THE AMOUNT REdUIRED TO BB 
RAISED BY TAX IN EACH TOWNI 

TABLE 9. 







AppDrlk*meat frt- 1846 af 
cJ- TwiioDi iJiiJfer IS jheiBJ* in 








AroDiifit »- 


AlHIOBt 


IMDWNa, 


Aroounl 

tKMinJ (Hun 

tin tlxia in I^, 


ruMabf lu 




I*™™- 


AmMint. 


PaOVlDENOC COUNTV 












Providence, . . , 


$5,057.42 


7.699 


95.058.34 


$1,686.08 


$17,000 


N, Providence, , 


9S2.es 


1.496 


082.87 


327.63 


1.000 


Smithfield, . . 


2.175.23 


a.311 


2.175.33 


725.11 


i.ono 


Cumberland, . . 


1.1B8.09 


1.778 


1.168.15 


3S9.3d 


1,000 


Scituaie, , , . 


963.10 


1.466 


963.16 


321.06 


3tM) 


Cranston, . * , 


6S1,36 


1.037, 


681.31 


237.10 


1 600 


Johnston, . . . 


689.95 


s&a 


589.99 


196.66 


400 


Gloceatcr, , . - 


551,18 


835 


548.59 


183.86 


4O0 


Foster 


541.45 


827 


643,34 


181.11 




Burrillville, . . 


46g.oa 


714 


469.09 


156,37 


.300 
31.900 


Total, 


13,179,66 


20,061 


13.180.08 


4.393.36 


Newport Count v. 












Newport, . . , , 


1.766.59 


2.688 


1.766.03 


588.67 


1.000 


Pot tamo nth, . . 


374.42 


570 


374.49 


124.83 




Middleluwii, , . 


198.39 


302 


198.4t 


66.14 




Tiv*;rton, . . . 


853.7^ 


1.231 


B0R.77 


369.59 


600 


Lit, CnmptOTJ, . 


323.ai 


492 


323.24 


107.76 




New Shoreham, 


291.17 


43S 


281.19 


93.73 




Jamestown, . , 


66,33 


101 


66.36 


33.12 
1.272.83 




Total, 


3.SIB33 


5.813 


3.818.48 


1.500 


Washington Gountit 












S- Kingstown, . 
Westerly, , . . 


964.33 


1.468 


964.49 


321.40 


300 


453.95 


691 


453,90 


151.33 




N. Kingstown, 


666.81 


1,015 


666.85 


233.28 




Eieter, . . * , 


446.73 


6S0 


446.76 


148.03 




Oharlesiown, * , 


250.94 


383 


360,97 


83.66 




Hopkinton, . , 


4S2.43 


643 


422.45 


140.82 




Richmond, , . . 


350.81 


534 
5,413 


350.84 


116.94 




Total, ....... 


3.555.98 


3556.34 


1.185.44 


300 


Kkkt County, 












Warwick, , , , 


I.556.3G 


2.369 


1.566.43 


618.81 


600 


Coventry, . . . , 


817.91 


1,246 


817.97 


273.66 




East Greenwich, 


3:10.44 


503 


330.47 


110.15 




W, Greenwich, 


336.36 


613 


337.04 


112.36 




Total, 


3.041.07 


4.630 


3-041,91 


1.013.97 


500 


Bristol Countit. 












Bristol, 


818.57 


1,346 


818.63 


273.87 


86O: 


Warren, .... 


457.89 


697 


457.93 


162.64 


350 


Barrinffton, » , . 


126.56 


193 


136.80 


43.27 


100 
1.300 


Total, 


♦.463.92 


2 J 36 


1.40X35 


467.78 


Total far Siate^ . 


24.998.46 


38.053 


26.000.16 


8.333.38 


26.600 
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From the following table and summary of the provisions made for the support 
of public schools Iq some other states, k will be seen, that while the state appro- 
pnatiotL in Rhode Island is larger in proportion to the population, the sum re- 
fjuired by law to be raised by tax in the SHV^eriil towns as the condition on which 
their diiitributive share of the appropriation shall be received is smaller, than in 
any state except Counecticut- ^ 

TABLE 10. AMOUKT IiIQUIR£I> TO BE RAISED BY TAXING EACH TOWN X7NDEK 
THE SOHQOI, LAW or MAIXi;, MASSACHUSETTS, N HAMFSHITiE AWD N. YORK. 







MABSACHOSETTS. 










HAIKU. 




YnluntaHlj 


N. yOEK. 


If. HAlir. 




pRovrDEHCE Co, 




Eeq liked. 


railed by tu. 




















Providence, 


$9,268 40 


^7,723 07 


#18,073 38 


$2,780 52 


#8,109 85 




North Providence, 


1,(582 &0 


1,40'3 33 


3,281 46 


504 84 


1,473 45 




Smiihiield, 


3,813 GO 


3,178 00 


7,436 52 


1,144 08 


3,336 90 




Cumberland, 


2,0^ 00 


1,741 67 


4,075 50 


627 00 


1,828 75 




Sciiuate, 


l,t33tJ QO 


1,363 33 


3*190 20 


490 80 


1,431 50 




Cranston, 


i,iGo ao 


mi 33 


2,263 56 


348 24 


1,015 70 




Johnston, 


990 SO 


825 67 


1,932 00 


297 24 


"^m 95 




Glocester, 


921 60 


768 00 


1,797 12 


276 4S 


806 40 




Foster, 


672 40 


727 00 


1,701 18 


261 72 


753 35 




Burrillville, . 
Total, 


n^n 30 


660 67 


1.545 96 


237 84 


693 70 




23,2ay 20 


19,357 67 


45,296 94 


6,968 76 


20,325 55 




Newport Coitntt- 








/ 






Newport, 


3,333 20 


2,777 67 


6,499 74 


999 96 


2,916 55 




Poru mouth. 


682 40 


56S 67 


1,33«] 68 


204 72 


597 10 




1 Middlotown, 


356 40 


2S>7 00 


694 m 


106 02 


311 85 




Tiverton, 


J, 273 20 


1,061 00 


2,482 74 


331 oa 


1,114 05 




Little Compton, 
N^w Shorenam, 


530 SO 


442 33 


1,035 06 


159 24 


464 45 




427 00 


356 33 


833 82 


128 35 


374 15 




Jamestown, 
Total. 


146 OO 


I2t 67 


2S4 70 


43 80 


127 75 




6,749 60 


5,624 67 


13,161 72 


2,024 88 


5,905 90 




Washington Co, 














South Kingstown, 


1,486 SO 


1,230 00 


2,899 26 


446 04 


1,300 95 




Westerly, 


764 80 


637 33 


1,491 36 


529 44 


66& 20 




North Kingstown, 


1,163 60 


969 67' 


2,269 02 


359 OS 


1,018 15 




Exeter, 


710 40 


1 593 00 


1,385 2% 


2(3 12 


621 60 




Charlestown, 


360 20 


307 67 


719 94 


110 76 


323 05 




Hopkinton, 


690 40 


575 33 


1,346 2S 


207 12 


604 10 




Eicbmond, 
TotaL 


544 40 


453 67 


1,061 58 


1^3 32 


476 35 




5,729 60 


4,774 67 


11,172 72 


1*719 8S 


5,013 40 




Kent County* 














Warwick, 


2,690 40 


2,243 00 


'5,240 38 


807 12 


2,354 10 




Coventry, 


1,373 20 


1,114 33 


3.677 74 


411 B6 


1,201 55 




East Greenwich, 


603 60 


503 00 


1,177 0*3 


131 08 


538 15 




West Greenwich, 
Toiah 


566 00 


471 07 


1,!03 70 
10,204 74 


169 SO 


495 25! 
4,579 05 




5,233 20 


4,361 OO 


1,569 96 




Brtitoi. County. 














Bristol, 


1,396 00 


1,163 33 


2,732 30 


418 80 


1,221 50 




Warren, 


974 80 


S12 34 


1,900 86 


293 44 


852 95 




Barringten, 
Total 

Totai. for State. 


219 60 
3,590 40 

43,532 OO 


183 00 


423 22 


65 68 
777 1^ 


192 15 
2^6 60 




2,15S 67 


5,051 28 
74,897 4a 




36.276 68 


v^m^ ^ 


k ^|*»S^ 


^ 
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The foUowinff summary of the proTiBion made for the suimort of eonmKm 

or public schools in the New England States and New York, includes the 
items of wages and board of teachers, and fuel. The expense of building, 
repairing, and furnishing school-houses is met almost uniyersally l^ a tax on 
the property of school districts, while the books and stationery are furnished 
by parents or guardians of the scholars. 

MAINE. 

In 1833 a *' permanent fund for the benefit of town or district schools'* was 
commenced by setting apart the receipts from the sales of land in twenty 
specified townships. This fund is accumulatinji;, and amounts at this time to 
$57,629 51. No income has yet been distributed. A tax is collected on 
the capital stock of all the banks not exempted from taxation, which is dis- 
tributed annually among the several towns according to the number of persona 
in each, over four and under twenty-one years of age. The banking capital 
in 1845 was $2,884,000, of which $400,000 was exempted from taxation. The 
amount realized from the tax on banks in 1845 was $26,090. In addition to 
these sources of revenue for school purposes, the school law embraces the 
following provisions : — 

*' Every town shall, annually, raise and expend for the maintenance of schools 
therein, to be taught by masters, or mistresses, duly qualified, a sum of money, 
exclusive of the income of any corporate school fund, or of any grant from the 
revenue, or funds from the state, or of any voluntary donation, devise or be- 
quest, or of any forfeitures accruing to the use of schools, not less than forty 
cents, for each inhabitant ; the number to be computed according to the last 
census of the state, under which the representation thereof, in the legislature 
shall have been apportioned. 

*' If any town shall fail, annually, to raise and expend, for the support of 
schools, the amount of money, required by the aforesaid sixth section, such 
town shall forfeit and pay a sum, not less than twice, nor more than four 
times, the amount of such deficiency.'' 

The sum thus required to be raised in each town in 1845 was $202,583 13, 
or three mills on a dollar. 



TABLE 11. 



population, valuation, &c., taken prom the " school 
returns" for 1841. 



York 

Cumberland, 
Lmcoln, . * f 
Hancock, . . 
Washington, 
Kennebec, . . 
Oxford, , . . 
Somerset, . . 
Penobscot, . 
Waldo, . . . . 
Piscataquis, . 
Franklin t • > 
Amostook^ . 



54.033 
68.61)0 
63,513 
28.646 

55.B04 
3S.339 

45.705 
41.535 
13.138 

30.800 

a4i3 



60L796 



S7.728 
11.507. 
9MI. 
a.434 
3.183 
8.638, 
4.7S0 
4,240 
6.108 
5.3ft4, 
1.424 
»,655 



.634> 
.040 
.097 

512 
.677 

867 
.661 
,832 
.315 
.385 
.030 
.689 
Ml 



3 

.1= 



$21.609 20 
S7.464 OO 
25.404 80 
lL46a 40 
1L323 GO 
23,321 60 
16.335 GO 
13.564 80 
18.232 00 
16.614 OO 
6.255 30 
8.320 00 



-n 
i 



$4,927 96 
6.024 40 
6.500 86 
2.629 40 
2.571 52 
5.159 04 
3.492 67 
3.124 90 
3.911 96 
3.792 93 
1.233 25 
I.S96 90 
304^ 



$149 53 

1.391 79 

97 80 

1.480 67 

1,705 32 

211 88 

1.672 23 

917 69 

2.111 74 

123 38 

797 09 

650 00 

1197 26 



69.249.4^1 20Q\7\a \o\ A4.blft m W.^Sfe ^*2i\ 
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VERMONT. 
Eyerj town must support one or more schools, under competent teachers, 
of eood morals ; and for this purpose, it is made the duty of ttie selectmen of 
eaon town, annually, previous to the first day of January, to assess a tax of 
three cents on a dollar ofthe list of such town, to be collected and paid to the 
treasurer of the town, previous to the first day of March succeeding ; and if 
not so assessed and collected, by any town, such town shall forfeit and pay as 
a penalty, to the treasurer of the county, a sum equal to twice the amount 
required to be raised, to be recovered by indictment or information, in the 
eounty court of said county. Whenever half the income of the " United 
States Surplus Fund^' (distributed among the towns in proportion to their 
population, and loaned — ^the interest of which is by law appropriated to the 
use of schools,) together with the income derived from certain " school 
lands,*^ shall amount to as large a sum as would be raised by the tax, the 
same can be omitted. The sum required by law to be raised for the use of 
achools in 1845, was $69,805, or about 24 cents for each inhabitant. 

NEW HAMPSHIBE. 
The selectmen of each town shall assess annually upon the poUs and rate- 
aUe estates by law taxable therein, a sum to be computed at the rate of one 
hnndred dollars for every dollar of the public taxes apportioned to such 
town ; and the town may vote to raise a sum exceeding the above amount. 
If the selectmen of any town refuse or neglect to assess the above school tax, 
they shall forfeit for each neglect a sum equal to that so neglected to be 
assessed, for the use of the district, or districts aggrieved thereby. The 
amount required by law to be raised in 1845 was $100,000, or over 38 cents 
for every inhabitant. The amount actually raised by tax in the state is esti- 
mated at $120,000. The state has no school fund, but a tax of one half of 
one per cent, upon the capital stock of the several banks, is paid into the 
State Treasury, which is distributed to the several towns in proportion to 
their amount of public taxes. In 1845 this tax amounted to $6,846 66. 

MA8SACHUSETT& 

Every town, no matter how low its valuation, or few its numbers, is re- 
quired by law, to maintain a school or schools, of certain aggregate len^h, 
under teachers having certain prescribed qualifications ; and any town which 
refuses or neglects to raise money for the support of such schools, forfeits 
a sum equal to twice the highest sum which had ever before been voted for 
the support of schools therein. In 1835, a Common School Fund was com- 
menced, by setting apart the avails of the sale of lands owned by the state 
in Maine, until the capital shall amount to one million of dollars. In 1845, it 
had reached the sum of $789,380.55 and is regularly increasing. The income 
is apportioned among the towns according to the number of persons between 
the age of four and sixteen in each, ascertained annually m the month of 
May ; but no such apportionment is made to any town which fails to make 
ttie school returns required by law in the year next preceding, or to raise by 
* taxation, for the support of schools, including only fuel, wages, and board of 
teachers during the current year, a sum equal at least to one dollar, and 
twenty-five cents for each person between the age of four and sixteen belong- 
ing to said town In 1844-45, the aggregate sum required by law to be raised 
by tax, was $245,750.00, whole the sum actually raised was $576,556 02, 
tb which must be added $36,338.02 voluntarily contributed to the same 
object, the wases and board of teachers and fuel. These sums increased by the 
expenditures for school-houses, school-libraries, and apparatus, wotdd exceed 
one dollar for every man, woman, and child in the State. 

The following Tables, compiled from the Abstract of School Returns for 
1844-45, exhibits (Table 12) the valuation, population, and condition of the 
schools in thirty towns, which rank highest in the state for the amount 
raised by tax for the support of schools, including only the wages of teachers 
and fuel ; and (Table 13) the aggregates for all the counties, and for the 
state, in the same particulars. 
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CONNECTICUT. 
The common schools of Connecticut are supported almost exclusively by thtf 
avails of the State School Fund, ($2,05M23 77,) and a portion of the annual in- 
come of the United States Surplus Fund, (^704,670 61,) deposited with the 
several towns. The income of the former in 1844 amounted to $117,730 20, and 
of the latter, to $20,000 ; making an aggregate of about $1 60 for every child be- 
tween the ages of four and sixteen years. Nothing is raised by state or town tax 
for school purposes. Up to 1800 the schools were supported by a tax of forty 
shillings on every one thousand pounds of the taxable property of each town, 
which was assessed and collected with the other state tax, and remitted to such 
towns as had kept the schools according to law. If not thus kept in any town, 
the avails of the school tax in that town was passed to the general uses of the 
county. In 1822, the le^al obligation to raise a school tax ceased. BoUi school 
societies (which are subdivisions of towns, originally made for ecclesiastical pur- 
poses,) and school districts, are clothed with the general power of taxation, but it 
18 never exercised except in a few city districts. In about one half of the coun- 
try districts, a small amount is raised for fuel and incidental expenses, and some- 
times for the wages and board of teachers, by a rate-bill on the scholars, payable 
by their parents or guardians. 



NEW YORK. 
The productive capital of State funds, set apart for purposes of education, 
including the School Fund proper, ($2,090,632,) the United States Deposit Fund, 
($4,044,520,) and the Literature Fund, ($268,990,) iS $6,374,143, yielding an in- 
come of $412,896 29. Of this income, the sum of $275,000 is appropriated an- 
nually for the wages of teaches of common schools and school libraries ; $14,089, 
for the salaries of county superintendents, and $2,800 for a copy of the District 
School Journal for each district. An amount equal to the sum received from the 
State, is assessed and collected with the annual county tax, in each town, and a 
larger amount can be raised by any town. The sum required to be raised by tax 
in ] 844, was $289,089, while the sum actually raised was over $500,000. To this 
must be added $458,127, collected by rate-bills, from the parents or guardians of 
the pupils in school, making an aggregate equal to 50 cents for each inhabitant, 
according to the census of 1540, or $2 11 for each scholar instructed. 



RHODE ISLAND. 
By the Act " relating to Public Schools" passed June 27, 1845, the sum of 
twenty-five thousand dollars is annually appropriated " for the encouragement 
and maintenance of public schools in the several towns and cities of the State, 
payable out of the annual avails of the School Fund, and of the money deposited 
with this State by the United States, and other monies not otherwise appropria- 
ted." In 1845, the income of the School Fund was $2,482 ; and of the United 
States Deposite Fund, at 5 per cent. $19,1 16, leaving $3,452 to be paid from the 
Treasury of the State. This sum is apportioned annually in the month of May, 
among the several towns, in proportion to the number of children under the age 
of fifteen years, according to the census taken under the authority of the United 
States, next preceding the time of making such apportionment. This apportion- 
ment in 1846 will amount to sixty -five cents and two mills to each person under 
fifteen years, or twenty-three cents and nine mills for each inhabitant. Every 
town is authorized to raise by tax such sums of money for the support of public 
schools, as they shall judge necessary, and each town must raise a sum equal to 
one-third of the amount received from the General Treasury for the same object 
for the year next preceding, to be entitled to receive its proportion of the annual 
state appropriation. In 1846 the sum thus required to be raised for the whole 
state, is $8,333 39, or less than eight cents for each inhabitant, and less than one- 
third of the amount actually raised in less than half the towns in 1844-45. Every 
district can establish a rate of tuition, provided the amount is approved by 
the committee of the town, but no child can be excluded from the school 
because of their inability to pay the taitioii. 



APPENDIX, NTTMBBR XU. 



SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

In treating of School Architecture, it will be convenient to present 

I. Common Errors to be avoided. 

II. General Principles to be observed. 

III. Plans and directions for erecting and fitting up school-houses 
adapted to the varying circumstances of country and city, of a 
small, and a large number of scholars, of schools of different 
grades and of different systems of instruction. 

I. COMMON ERRORS IN SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 

Under this head it will be sufficient to enumerate the principal 
features of sqhool-bouses as they are. 

They are, almost universally, badly located, exposed to the noise, 
dust and danger of the highway, unattractive, if not positively repul- 
sive in their external and internal appearance, and built at the least 
possible expense of material and labor. 

They are too small. There is no separate entry for boys and girls 
appropriately fitted up ; no sufficient space for the convenient seating 
and necessary movements of the scholars ; no platform, desk, or re- 
citation room for the teacher. 

They are badly lighted. The windows are inserted on three or 
four sides of the room, without blinds or curtains to prevent the in- 
convenience and danger from cross-lights, and the excess of light 
falling directly on the eyes or reflected from the book, and the dis- 
tracting influence of passing objects and events out of doors. 

They are not properly ventilated. The purity of the atmosphere 
is not preserved by providing for the escape of such portions of the 
air as have become offensive and poisonous by the process of breath- 
ing, and by the matter which is constantly escaping from the lungs 
in vapor, and firom the surface of the body in insensible perspiration. 

They are imperfectly warmed. The rush of cold air through 
cracks and defects in the doors, windows, floor and plastering is not 
guarded against. The air which is heated is already impure from 
having been breathed, and made more so by noxious gases arising 
from die burning of floating particles of vegetable and animal matter 
coming in contact with the hot iron. The heat is not qc^i^Ul^ ^^ 
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fused, so that one portion of a school-room is freqnently orerhealedi 
while another portion, especially the floor, is too cold. 

They are not furnished with seats and desks, properly made and 
adjusted to each other, and arranged in such a manner as to promote 
th. ^ comfort and convenience of the scholars, and the easy supervisioii 
on die pari of the teacher. The seats are too high and toe long, with 
no suitable support for the back, and especially for the younger chil- 
dren. The desks are too high for the seats, and are either attached 
to the wall on throe sides of the room, so that the faces of the schol- 
ars are turned from the teacher, and a portion of them at least are 
tempted constantly to look out at the windows,-— or the seats are at- 
tached to the wall on opposite sides, and the scholars sit facing each 
other. The aisles are not so arranged that each scholar can go to 
and from his seat, change his position, have access to his books, at- 
tend to his own business, be seen and approached by the teacher, 
without incommoding any other. 

They are not provided with blackboards, mofna, eloek, ihenBemeter, 
and other apparatus and j&xtures which a):e iAdispoos^bl^ to a fwiell 
regulated and instructed school. 

They are deficient in all of those in and out-door arrangements 
which help to promote habits of order, and neatness, and cultivate 
delicacy of manaexis and refinement of feeling. There are no ver- 
dure, trees, shrubbery and fiowers for the eye, no scrapers and mats 
for the feet, no hooks and shelves for cloaks and hats, no well, no 
sink, basin and towels to secure cleanliness, and no places of retire- 
ment for children of either sex, when performing the most private 
offices of nature. 

II. GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 

1 . Location — Style — Construction. 

The location should be dry, quiet, pleasant, and in every respect 
healthy. To secure these points and avoid the evils which naust in- 
evitably result from a low and damp, or a bleak and unsheltered site, 
noisy and dirty thoroughfares, or the vicinity of places of idle, and 
dissipated resort, it will sometimes be necessary to select a location 
a little removed from the territorial center of the district. If possi- 
ble, it should overlook a delightful country, present a choice of sun- 
shine and shade, of trees and flowers, and be sheltered from the pre- 
vailing winds of winter by a hill-top, or a barrier of evergreens. As 
many of the pleasant influences of nature as possible should be gath- 
ered in and around that spot, where the earliest, most lasting, and 
most controUing associations of a child's mind are formed. 

In the city or populous village, a rear lot, with access from two or 
more streets, should be preferred, not only on the ground of economy, 
but because the convenience and safety of the children in going to 
and from school, the quiet of the school-room, and the advantage of a 
more spacious and retired play-ground will be secured. 

In the country, it will sometimes be desirable for two or more dis- 
triots to unite and erect a school-house at some point, to which all 
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llie olddt cluldfen cm go from all parts of the associated distticts, 
while the younger attend school in their several districts. In this 
Way the school-houses can be more appropriately fitted up, and the 
ndvantage of a more perfect classification in respect both to instruc* 
lion and government, as well as a wiser economy in the employ* 
ment of teachers, be gained^ 

The style of the exterior should exhibit good, architectural propor* 
tion, and be calculated to inspire children and the community ^ene* 
Irally with respect for the object to which it is devoted. It should 
bear a favorable comparison, in respect to attractiveness, convenience 
end durabihty, with other public edifices, instead of standing in re* 
pulsive and disgraceful contrast with them. Every schooUhouse 
should be a temple, consecrated in prayer to the physical, intellectu* 
b1, and moral culture of every child in the community, and be asso- 
ciated in every heatt with the earliest and strongest impressions of 
tfcmth, justice, patriotism, and religion. 

The school-house should be constructed throughout in a workman- 
like manner. No public edifice more deserves, or will better repay^ 
the skill, labor, and expense, which may be necessary to attain this 
t>bject, for here the health, tastes> manners, minds, and morals of each 
Buccessive generation of children will be, in a great measure, deter- 
tnined for time and eternity^ 

In determining the sixe of a school-house, due regard must be had 
to the following particulars.^^ 

First— -A separate entry, or lobby, for each sex, furnished with 
scraper, mat, hooks or shelves^ sink> basin and towels. A separate 
«ntry thus ftitnished, will prevent much confusion, rudeness, and im- 
propriety^ and promote the health, refinement, and orderly haUts of 
children. 

Seconds— -A room, or rooms, large enough to allow, 1st, eachoccu* 
{MUit a suitable quantity of pure air^ i. e. at least 150 cubic feet ; 2d, to 
go to and from his seat without disturbing any one else ; 3d^ to sit 
comfortably in his scat, and engage in his various studies with unre^- 
scricted freedom of motion ; and, 4th, to enable the teacher to ap- 
{HToach each scholar in his seat, pass conveniently to any part of the 
iroom, supervise the whole school, and conduct the readings and re- 
citation of the several classes properly arranged. 

Third.— One or more rooms for recitation, apparatus, library, and 
«>ther putposes. 

B. LlOHTs 

The arrangements for light should be such as to admit an abun- 
dance to every part of the room, and prevent the inconvenience and 
dmnffer of any excess, glare, or reflecuon, or of cross-light. A dome, 
t>r sky-light, or windows set high, admit and distribute the light moat 
steadily and equally, and with the least interruption from shadows* 
Light from the north is less variable, but imparts less of cheerfulness 
mxA warmth than from other directions. Windows should be inserl- 
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ed only on two sides of the room, at leaM tliree and a half or four 
feet jfrom the floor, and should be higher and larger, and fewer in 
number than is now common. There should be no windows directly 
back of the teacher, or on the side towards which the scholars face^ 
unless the light is modified by curtains or by ground glass. Erery 
window should be suspended with weights, and furnished with blinds 
and curtains ; and if in a much frequented street, the lower sasb 
should be glazed with ground glass. 

4. VeNTII/AI'ION. 

Every school-room should be provided with means of ventflation, 
or of renewing the vital portions of the atmosphere which are con- 
stantly absorbed, and of removing impurities which at the same time 
are generated, by (he breathing and insensible perspiration of teacher 
and pupils, and by burning fires and lights* 

The importance of some arrangements, to effect a constant supply of 
pure air, not only in school-rooms, but in any room where living be- 
ings congregate in numbers for bnsiness or pleasure, and where fires 
or lights are kept burning, has been strangely overlooked, to the inevit- 
able sacrifice of health, comfort, and all cheerful and successful labor. 
We practically defeat the beautiful arrangements of our Creator by 
which the purity of the air would otherwise be preserved by its own 
constant renewal, and the harmonious growth and support of the 
animal and vegetable world maintained. We voluntarily stint our- 
selves in the quantity and quality of an article, which is more neces- 
sary to our growth, health and comfort, than food or drink, and which 
our beneficent Father has furnished pure, without money and without 
price, to our very lips, and so abundantly that we are, or should be if 
we did not prevent it, literally immersed in it all our lives long. 

The atmosphere which surrounds our earth to the height of forty-five 
miles, and in which we live, and move, and have our being, is com- 
posed mainly of two ingredients, oxygen and nitrogen, with a sligfal 
admixture of carbonic acid. The first is called the vital principle, the 
breath of life, because by forming and purifying the blood it idone sus- 
tains life, and supports combustion. But to sustain these processes, 
Uiere is a constant consumption of this ingredient going on, and, as will 
be seen by the facts in the case, the formation and accumulation of 
another ingredient, carbonic acid, which is deadly hostile to animal life 
and combustion. This gas is sometimes found in wells, and will there 
extinguish a lighted candle if lowered into it, (and which should al- 
ways be lowered into a well before any person ventures down) and is 
' not an uncommon cause of death in such places. It is almost always 
present in deep mines and at the bottom of caverns. Near Naples 
there is one of this description, called the Grotto del Cane, or the 
Grotto of the Dog, because the guides who accompany strangers to 
the interesting spots in the vicinity of Naples, usually take a dog along 
with them to show the effects of this gas upon animal life. Beins^ 
heavier than common air it fiows along the bottom of the carem, and 
although it does not reach as high as the mouth or nostrils of a grown 
man, no sooner does a dog venture into it, than the animal is seized 
with c(mvul8ions, gasps and would die if not dragged out of it ioto the 
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|mre air. When recovered, the dog shows no more disposition to return 
to the cavern, though called by his own name, than some children 
<do to go to places called school-houses, where experiments almost as 
cruel aretlaily and hourly tried. But this gas, bad as it is in reference 
to animal life and fires, is the essential agent by which our earth is 
clothed with the beauty of vegetation, foliage, and flowers, and in their 
growth and development, helps to create or rather manufacture the ox- 
ygen, which every breathing creature and burning fire must consume. 
The proWem to be solved is how shall we least mar the beautiful ar- 
rangement of Providence, and appropriate to our own use as little as 
possible of that, which though death to us, is the breath and the life 
blood of vegetation. 

The air which we breathe, if pure, when taken into the mouth and 
nostrils, is composed in every one hundred parts, of 21 oxygen, 78 
nitrogen, and 1 of carbonic acid. After traversing the innumerable 
cells into which the lungs are divided and subdivided, and there coming 
into close contact with the blood, these proportions are essentially chan- 
ged, and when breathed out, the same quantity of air containes 8 per 
cent, less of oxygen, and 8 per cent- mor« of carbonic acid. If in this 
condition (without being renewed,) it is breathed again, it is deprived of 
another quantity of oxygen, and loaded with the same amount of car- 
bonic acid. Each successive act of breathing reduces in this way, 
and in this proportion, the vital principle of the air, and increases in 
the same proportion that which destroys life. But in the mean time 
what has been going on in the lungs with regard to the blood ? This 
fluid, after traversing the whole frame, from the heart to the extrem- 
ities, parting all along with its heat, and ministering its nourishing par- 
ticles to the growth and preservation of the body, returns to the heart 
changed in color, deprived somewhat of its vitality, and loaded with 
impurities. In this condition, for the purpose of renewing its color, 
its vitality and its purity, it makes the circuit of the lungs, where by 
means of innumerable little vessels, inclosing like a delicate net 
work each individual air cell, every one of its finest particles comes 
into close contact with the air which has been breathed. If this air 
has its due proportion of oxygen, the color of the blood changes from 
a dark purple to a bright scarlet ; its vital warmth is restored, and its 
impurities, by the union of the oxygen of the air with the carbon of 
blood, of which these impurities are made up, are thrown off in the 
form of carbonic acid. Thus vitalized and purified, it enters the heart 
to be sent out again through the system on its errand of life and be- 
neficence, to build up and repair the solid frame work of the body, give 
tone and vigor to its muscles and restring all its nerves to vibrate in 
unison with the glorious sights and thrilling sounds of nature, and the 
•till sad music of humanity. 

But in case the air with which the blood comes in contact, through 
the thin membranes that constitute the cells of the lungs, does not 
contain its due proportion of oxygen, viz. 20 or 21 per cent, as when 
it^has once been breathed, then the blood returns to the heart unen- 
dued with newness of life, and loaded with carbon and other impurities 
which unfit it for the purposes of nourishment, the repair, and main- 
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tenance of the rigorous actions of all the parts, and especmlly of the 
brain, and spinal column, the great ^fountains of nervous power. If 
this process is long continued, evwi though the air be but skghtly de- 
teriorated, the effects will be evident in the languid and feeble action 
of the muscles, the sunken eye, the squalid hue of the skin, the unnat- 
ural irritability of the nervous system, a disinclination to all mental 
and bodily exertion, and a tendency to stupor, headache and fainting. 
If the air is very impure, i. e. has but little or no oxygen and much 
carbonic acid, then the imperfect and poisoned blood will act with a 
peculiar and malignant energy on the whole system, and especially 
on the lu-ain, and convulsions, apoplexy, and death must ensue. 

Abundant instances of the beneficent effects of pure air, and the 
injurious and fatal results of breathing that which is impure, might be 
cited from the history of hospitals and prisons, and writers generally 
on health and education. In the Dublin Hospital, between the years 
1781 and 1785, out of 7650 children, 2944 died within a fortnight oi 
their birth — that is, more than one in three. Dr. Clark, the physician, 
suspecting the cause to be an imperfect supply of pure air, caused it to 
be introduced by means of pipes into all of the apartments, and in con- 
sequence, during the three foltpwing years, only 165 out of 4242 died 
within the two first weeks of their birth — that is less than one in tweft^ 
ty. Dr. Buchan, at a little earlier date, by the same arrangement re- 
duced the mortality of children in a hospital in Yorkshire, from fifty 
in one hundred to one in fifty. In these two cases there was an im- 
mense saving of human life. But the good done by these intelligent 
and observing physicians was not confined to these hospitals. For 
in a few years, the results of their observation and labors led to the 
introduction of nK>re perfect arrangements for a supply of pure air in 
all structures of a similar character in England and elsewhere. And 
at this hour there are hospitals in this country and in England, in 
which there is a larger number of cubic feet of air, and that kept pure 
by perfect means of ventilation, allowed to each patient^ than is contain- 
ed in many school-rooms occupied by 20, 30, or 40 children, heated 
with a close stove, and provided with no means of ventilation except 
Buch as time and decay have made. 

The diminished mortality of prisons, and the aInK>st entire disap- 
pearance of that terible scourge, the jail fever, so frequent before the 
days of Howard, is lo be attributed mainly to the larger allowance 
and regular supply of pure air secured by improved principles of pris- 
on architecture and discipline. There are instances on record, where 
the inmates of prisons have escaped the visitation of some prevalent 
sickness, solely on the ground of their cells being better provided 
with pure air, than the dwelling-houses all around them. The pris- 
oners in the Tolbooth, in Edinburgh, were unaffected by the plague, 
which caused such dreadful mortality in that city, in 1645, and this 
exemption was attributed to their better supply of pure air. Humboldt 
in his Personal Narrative, mentions the case of a seaman who was at 
the point of death, and was obliged to be removed from his hammock, 
which brought his face to within a foot of the deck, into the open air, 
in order to have the sacrament administered as is the custom on board 



of Spanish vessels. In this place he was expected to die, but the 
change from the stagnant, impure atmosphere in which his hammock 
was hung, to the fresh, purer atmosphere of the deck, enabled the 

giwers of life to rally, and from that moment he began to recover, 
ven the miserable remnant of the party who were confined in the 
Black Hole of Calcutta, sick as they were of a malignant, putrid fever, 
recovered on being admitted to the fresh air of heaven, under proper 
medical treatment. But the history of this whole affair is a terrible 
lesson on this subject, which though often repeated, cannot be too 
often dwelt upon. This Black Hole is a prison in Calcutta, 18 feet 
square, into which the Nabob of Bengal after the capture of Fort 
William from the British in 1756, thrust 146 English prisoners. The 
only opening to the air, except the door, was by two windows on the 
same side, strongly barred with iron. Immediately on the closing of 
the door a profuse perspiration burst out on every prisoner. In less 
than an hour their thirst became intolerable, and their breathing dif- 
ficult. The cry was universal and incessant for air and water, but 
the former could only come in through the grated windows, and the lat- 
ter, when supplied by the guards without, only aggravated their dis- 
tress. All struggled to get near the windows, and in this death-strug- 
gle as it were, many were trampled under foot. In less than three 
hours several had died, and nearly all the rest were delirious and 
prayed for death in any form. On the opening of the doors at six 
o'clock in the morning, less than eleven hours after it was closed, death 
had indeed come to the relief of 123 out of the 146, and the remain- 
der had sunk down on their dead bodies sick with a putrid fever. Now 
what did all this ianguish, and these murderous results spring from ? 
From breathing over and over again air which had become vitiated 
and poisonous by passing repeatedly through the lungs, and by exhal- 
ations from the surface of the bodies of the persons confined there. 
** This terrible example,*' says Dr. Combe in his Principles of Phys- 
iology, " ought not to be lost upon us, and if results so appalling arise 
from the extreme corruption of the air, results, less obvious and sud- 
den, but no less certain, may be expected from every lesser degree 
of impurity." 

" In our school-rooms," says Dr. Bell, " churches, hospitals and 
places of public evening amusements, and even in our private dor- 
mitories, we not unfrequently make near approaches to the summa- 
ry poisoning process of the Black Hole at Calcutta." We do not 
appreciate the magnitude of the evils produced by breathing frequent- 
ly, even for a short period at any one time, a vitiated atmosphere, 
because the ultimate results are both remote, and the accumulation of 
repeated exposures. Besides, the immediate effects may be not only 
slight, but may apparently disappear on our breathing again a free and 
pure air, so that we forget to appreciate the temporary inconvenience 
or suffering, and to refer them to their true cause. How often do we 
retire at night, perfectly well, and rise up in the morning unrefreshed 
with sleep, with an aching head, a feverish skin, and a sick stomach, 
without reflecting that these symptoms of a diseased system are the 
necessary effects of breathing the atmosphere of a chamber, narrow 
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in its dimensions, closed against any fresh supply from without, and 

not unlikely, made still more close by a curtained bed, and exhausted 
of even its small quantity of oxygen, by a burning fire or lamp? 
These same causes, a little longer in operation, or a little more active, 
would produce death as surely, although not as suddenly, as a pan 
of ignited charcoal in the room. Who has not noticed that the faint- 
ing and sickness which so often visit persons, and especially females 
of delicate health in crowded churches and lecture-rooms, only occurs 
after the air has become overheated and vitiated, by having been a 
long time breathed, and that an exposure to the open air generally 
restores the irregular or susperuled circulation of the blood ? In the 
relief and newness of life which we experience on emerging from such 
places of crowded resort, we forget that the weariness and languor, 
both of mind and body which we suffered within, were mainly the 
depressing effects of the imperfectly vitalized blood, and that the relief 
is simply the renovated life and vigor, which the same blood, purified 
of its carbon by coming in contact with the oxygen of the air, imparts 
to the whole system, and especially to the brain. But in spite of our 
forgetfulness of the cause, or the apparent disappearance of the tem- 
porary inconvenience and distress, which should warn us to beware 
of a repetition of the same offence against the laws of comfort and 
health, repeated exposures are sure to induce or develope any teridency 
to disease, especially of a pulmonary or nervous character, in our con- 
stitutions, and to undermine slowly the firmest health. Who can look 
round on a workshop of fifteen or twenty females, breathing the 
same unrenewed atmosphere, and sitting perhaps in a position which 
constrains the free play of the lungs, and not feel that disease, and 
in all probability, disease in the form of that fell destroyer of our fair 
countrywomen, consumption, will select from among those industrious 
girls, its ill starred victims ? The languor, debility, loss of appetite, 
difficulty of breathing, coughs, distortion of the frame, (fallen away 
from the roundness natural to youth and health,) nervous irritability, 
and chronic affections of various kinds, so common among females 
in factories, even in our own healthy New England, or those whQ 
have retired from such factories to their own homes to die, or wear 
out a dying life all their days, are the natural fruits of an exposure, 
day after day, to an atmosphere constantly becoming more impure 
from the vitiated breath of forty or fifty persons, and rendered still 
more unfit for respiration by dust and minute particles floating in 
it, tending to irritate the already inflamed and sensitive membrane 
which incloses the air cells of the lungs. To this exposure in the 
workroom should be added the want of cheerful exercise, and inno- 
cent recreation in the open air, and the custom of herding together 
at night in the small, unventilated sleeping apartments of our factory 
boarding-houses. 

In the school-room the same poisoning process goes on day after 
day, and if the work is less summary, it is in the end more extensive- 
ly fatal, than in the Black Hole of Calcutta. Every man and woman^ 
who received any portion of their early education in the common school, 
can testify to the narrow dimensions, and low ceiling of the school* 
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rooms, and to the discomfort arising from the close, stagnant, ofTen* 
sive atmosphere, which they were obliged to breathe. Who does 
not remember the comparative freshness and vigor of mind and body 
with which the morning's study and recitations were begun, and the 
languor and weariness of body, the confusion of mind, the dry 
skin, the flushed cheek, the aching head, the sickening sensations, 
the unnatural demand for drink, the thousand excuses to get out of 
doors, which came along in succession as the day advanced, and espe- 
cially in a winter's afternoon, when the overheated and unrenewed 
atmosphere had become obvious to every sense 1 These were nature's 
signals of distress, and who can forget the delicious sensations with 
which her holy breath, when admitted oq the occasional opening of 
the door, would visit the brow and face, and be felt all along the revi- 
talized blood, or the newness of life with which nerve, muscle, and 
mind were endued by free exercise in the open air at the recess, and 
the close of the school ? Let any one who is sceptical on this point 
visit the school of his own district, where his own children perhaps are 
condemned to a shorter allowance of pure air than the criminals of the 
State, and he cannot fail to see in the pal * and wearied countenances 
of the pupils, the languor and uneasiness manifested, especially by the 
younger children, and exhaustion and irritability of the teacher, a de- 
monstration that the atmosphere of the room is no longer such as the 
comfort, health and cheerful labor of both teacher and pupils require. 

In this way the seeds of disease are sown broadcast among 
the young, and especially among teachers of delicate health. " In 
looking back," says the venerable Dr. Woodbridge in a communication 
on school-houses to the American Institute of Instruction, '* upon the 
languor of fifty years of labor as a teacher, reiterated with many a 
weary day, P attribute a great proportion of it to mepketic air ; nor can 
I doubt, that it has compelled many worthy and promising teachers 
to quit the employment. Noither can I doubt, that it has been the 
grefU cause of their subsequently sickly habits and untimely decease." 
A physician in Massachusetts, selected two schools, of nearly the 
same number of children, belonging to families of the same condition 
of life, and no causes, independent of the circumstances of their sev- 
eral school-houses, were known to affect their health. One house 
was dry and properly ventilated — the other damp, and not ventilated. 
In the former, during a period of forty-five days, five scholars were 
absent from sickness to the amount in the whole of twenty days. In 
the latter, during the same period of time and from the same cause, 
nineteen children were absent to an amount in all of one hundred and 
forty-five days, and the appearance of the children not thus detained 
by sickness indicated a marked difference in their condition as to 
health. 

The necessity of renewing the atmosphere, does not arise solely 
from the consumption of the oxygen, and the constant generation of 
carbonic acid, but from the presence of other destructive agents, and 
impurities. There is carburetted hydrogen, which Dr. Dunglinson 
in his Physiology, characterizes, "as very depressing to the vital 
unctions. Even when largely diluted with atmospheric air, it occa- 
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sioDB vertigo, sickness, diminution of the force and velocity of 
the pulse, reduction of muscular vigor and every symptom of di- 
minished power." There is also sulphuretted hydrogen, which the 
same author says, in its pure state, kills instantly, and in its dilu- 
ted state, produces powerful sedative effects on the pulse, muscles, 
and whole nervous system. There are also offensive and destructive 
impurities arising from the decomposition of animal and vegeta- 
ble matter in contact with the stove, or dissolved in the evaporating 
dish. 

* The objects to be attained are— the removal of such impurities, as 
have been referred to, and which are constantly generated, wher- 
ever there is animal life and burning fires, and the due supply of that 
vital principle, which is constantly consumed by breathing and com- 
bustion. The first can be in no other way efiectually secured, but 
by making provision for its escape into the open air, both at the top 
and the bottom of the room ; and the second, but by introducing a 
current of pure air from the outside of the building, warmed in win- 
ter by a furnace, or in some other mode, before entering the room. 
The two processes should go on together — i. e. the escape of the 
vitiated air from within, and the introduction of the pure air from 
without. The common fireplace and chimney seciures the first ob- 
ject very effectually, for there is always a strong current of air near 
the floor, towards the fire, to support combustion, and supply the par- 
tial vacuum in the chimney occasioned by the ascending column of 
smoke and rarified air, and in this current the carbonic acid and other 
impurities will be drawn into the fire and up the chimney. But there 
is such an enormous waste of heat in these fireplaces, and such a 
constant influx of cold air through every crevice in the imperfect fit- 
tings of the doors and windows, to supply the current always ascend- 
ing the chimney, that this mode of ventilation should not be relied 
on. The common mode of ventilating, by opening a window or door, 
although better than none, is also imperfect and objectionable ; as 
the cold air falls directly on the head, neck, and other exposed parts 
of the body, when every pore is open, and thus causes discomfort, 
catarrh, and other more serious evils, to those sitting near, besides 
reducing the temperature of the whole room too suddenly and too 
low. This mode, however, should be resorted to at recess. 

There should be one or more openings, expressly for ventilation, 
both at the top and the bottom of the room, of not less than twelve 
inches square, capable of being wholly or partially closed by a slide 
of wood or metal, and, if possible, these openings, or the receptacle 
into which they discharge, should be connected with the chimney or 
smoke-flue, in which there is already a column of heated air. By an 
opening in or near the ceiling, the warmer impurities (and air when 
heated, and especially when over-heated, will retain noxious gases 
longer^ will pass off. By an opening near the fioor, into the smoke- 
flue, the colder impurities (and carbonic acid, and the other noxious 
gases, which at first rise, soon diffuse themselves through the at- 
mosphere, cool, and subside towards the floor) will be drawn in to 
supply the current of heated air and smoke ascending the chimney. 
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These openings, however, may let cold air in, and will not ahrayB 
secure the proper ventilation of a school-room, unless there is a cur- 
rent of pure warm air flowing in at the same time. Whenever there 
is such a current there will be a greater economy, as well as a more 
rapid and uniform diffusion of the heat, by inserting the outlet for the 
vitiated air near the floor, and at the greatest distance from the inlet 
of warm air. 

The ventilation of factories, mines, reading rooms, and halls in- 
tended for large assemblies of people, has received, of late, much at* 
tention from men of science and large practical views in England. 
In 'factories, the large apartments are heated by steam or hot water 
pipes, and the air which has become vitiated by breathing and per- 
spiration, is drawn out by a fan-ventilator. This contrivance resem- 
bles somewhat our common fanning mill, or machine for winnowing 
grain. The impure air of the room is drawn into the fan to supply 
that which is condensed by the revolving wings, and forced out 
through a pipe leading into the open air. 

In the House of Commons, the rapid change of air is efl^ected by 
means of an artificial draft in a chimney erected on the outside of 
the building, and in which a large fire is kept burning, for this pur- 
pose solely. The fresh air from without is first introduced through 
a perforated wall into a chamber below, connected by doors with an 
apartment containing the hot water apparatus for warming the house. 
The pure air can then be warmed or not, according to the season of 
the year, before it passes into the apartments above. This is done, 
not by rising in a large volume, through one or two openings, but im- 
perceptibly through a large number of very small holes in the floor. 
The air thus admitted, after becoming vitiated by respiration and 
combustion, escapes through apertures concealed in the ornaments 
of the ceiling into a common flue or receptacle above, which is con- 
nected by a descending pipe with the chimney noticed before. In 
li^arm weather, the air, before passing into the house, is cooled and 
freshened by jets of water playing through it, and by the melting of 
bags of ice suspended in the chamber below. 

The rooms of the Wellington Club, Liverpool, are warmed and 
tentiiated in nearly the same way. The air from without is first 
cleansed from all particles of coal dust, and other impurities, by 
being passed through water, and then brought to the right tempera- 
ture by steam pipes in the air-chamber below. It is then forced into 
the room by a revolving fan through a band of minutely perforated 
zinc, which skirts the large apartments. Concealed in the ornament- 
al work of the ceiling, are openings communicating with an air- 
chamber above, in which is a chimney shaft, and in the draft pro- 
duced by a fire in this,* the vitiated air is carried off so rapidly that 
the odor of a small quantity of rose-water poured into the air-cham- 
ber below, is, in a few seconds, perceptible in every part of the 
room. 

The principles involved in the expensive modes of ventilation 
above described, can be carried out in any apartment heated by a fur- 
nace or other modes of warming pure air before it is introduced 
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which will be treated of in speaking of the temperature of school- 
rooms. 

There is a mischievous error prevailing, that if a room is kept at 
a low temperature there is no need of ventilation. Dr. Alcoit men- 
tions the case of a teacher, who when asked if she did not find it diffi- 
cult to keep her room ventilated, replied, " not at all, it is one of the 
coldest rooms in the city." The necessity of ventilation arises from 
the consumption of the oxygen and the generation and accumu- 
lation of carbonic acid principally in breathing, and both of these pro- 
cesses can go on and do go on, in a cold room, as well as in a warm one, 
if human beings are collected in it, and goes on rapidly and fatally ac- 
cording to tbe number of persons and the size and closeness of the 
apartment. Dr. Arnott, in his work on " warming and ventilating," 
mentions a striking instance of popular ignorance with respect to this 
subject, and of a mischievous practice founded upon that ignorance 
among some poor girls in Buckinghamshire, England, who gain- 
ed their livelihood by lace-making. To save the expense of fire 
they were wont in winter to choose among the rooms belonging to 
their families, the smallest which would contain to the number 
of twenty or thirty of them, and then to congregate and keep them- 
selves warm at their work by breathing. The atmosphere of the room, 
as might have been expected by any one acquainted with its consti- 
tution and the process going on, although unperceived by themselves, 
soon became exceedingly offensive to a stranger entering, as well as 
highly injurious to them. The'pale faces, broken health and early 
deaths of many of these ignorant self-destroyers were the identical re- 
sults, a little more remote, which are caused by the atmosphere of our 
school -rooms, churches, manufactories and other places where men, 
women or children, are crowded together. These results are quick- 
ened in an overheated atmosphere, because such air bas less oxygen, 
and retains the impure gases longer. Still the scenes of death and 
misery in the Black Hole of Calcutta would have taken place, if the 
same prison-house had been in Greenland. 

6. Temperature. 

,TnE means of producing, diffusing and duly regulating artificial 
heat in a school-room, is, in a climate like ours, another of the indis- 
pensable conditions of health, comfort and successful labor. To 
effect this, the structure must not be " a summer-house for winter 
residence," but be calculated to keep out the cold wind and espe- 
cially to prevent its entering at cracks, and defects in the doors, win- 
dows, floors, and plastering, so as to fall suddenly and directly only 
on the feet, neck, or other sensitive and exposed portions of the body. 
Fuel of the right kind, in the right condition, in suitable quantity and 
in due season must be provided. The best modes of consuming it so 
as to extract its heat and difluse it equally through all parts of the 
room and retain it as long as is safe, must be resorted to. The means 
of regulating it, so as to keep up a uniform temperature in different 
parts of the room, and to graduate it to the varying circumstance s of a 
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school at different periods of the day, and in different states of the 
weather, must not be overlooked. 

The open stove with large pipe, not bending till the horizontal part 
is carried ten or twelve feet above the heads of the children, affords 
as effectual, economical and unobjectionable a mode of consuming the 
fuel and disseminating the heat as any stove of this kind. It is far 
superior in point of economy to the open fireplace, as ordinari- 
ly constructed, in which near seven eights of the heat evolved ascends 
the chimney and only one eighth, or according to Rumford and Frank- 
lin, only one fifteenth is radiated from the front of the fire into 
the room. It has to some extent the cheerful light of the open fire^ 
to which habit and association have attached us, and the advantages 
of the latter, in opening broadly near the floor, and thus drawing in 
the colder air with the carbonic acid in the current which goes 
to sustain the combustion and ascend the large pipe of the stove. 
Unless the common mode of constructing fireplaces and chim- 
neys can be greatly improved, or the original Franklin fireplace 
or the double fireplace be substituted, there is no advantage in the open 
fireplace which cannot be secured in the large open stove. The orig- 
inal Franklin stove, or fireplace was constructed of cast iron, and by 
means of a circuitous chimney or smoke flue, which was surround- 
ed and intersected by air passages, opening at one end out of doors« 
and at the other into the room, the heat of the fire was retained, 
and a current of fresh warm air was constantly flowing into the room. 
This is quite a different thing from the ordinary open fireplace. The 
double fireplace is a modification of Franklin's plan. It is made from 
any common fireplace by inserting within it another fireplace made 
of soap stone, leaving an empty space of about an inch in depth, be- 
tween the two, so that when finished the back and sides may be hol- 
low. This hollow space, communicates at one end with the open air 
by a pipe, and the other opens into the room, on the side of the chim- 
ney. In this fireplace the advantages of an open fire of wood or coal 
can be enjoyed at the same time a current of air is warmed in 
the rear of the fire. 

Various plans have been proposed and adopted, to make the com- 
mon stove, whether close or open, serviceable in warming pure air 
before it is thrown into the room. Mr. Woodbridge in his essay on 
school-houses, describes one as follows : — the stove is inclosed on 
three sides in a case of sheet iron, leaving a space of two or three 
inches beneath and around the stove, and as it rises around it becomes 
warmed before it enters the room at the top of the case. The case 
is movable so as to allow of the cleaning out of any dust which might 
collect between it and the stove. Mr. Palmer in his Manual for 
Teachers, secures the same object by conducting the air from without, 
into a passage which traverses the bottom of the stove five or six times 
before it enters the room, and thus becomes warm. 

In Millar's patent ventilating sclwol-house stove the air is conducted 
from without, into a chamber below* the fire-plate, and after circulating 
through pipes around the fire, escapes into the room. A more minute 
description will be given in the second part of this essay. 
% 
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The same thing can be secnted hy a similar arrangement connect* 
ed with stoves for burning arthracite coal. In the Olmsted stove, fc^ 
instance, the pure air from without can be made to pass in con* 
tact with the exterior, as well as the interior surface of the radiators 
and thus be warmed before entering the room^ This stove has an 
advantage^ in admiting of the slow combustion of billets of wood in 
connection with nut or pea coal, and thus maintaining a fire which 
will keep up a uniform temperature of the proper degree at the 
cheapest rate. The large radiating surface, which is nothing more 
than prolonged pipe, conveniently arranged, imbibes and diffuses all 
the heat evolved by the combustion of the fuel, so that at the point where 
it enters the chimney, the heat of the pipe is scarcely perceptible. 

The best mode, however, at the same time of warming and ventila* 
ting a school-room, especially if it is large, is by pure air heated in a 
Btove or furnace placed in the cellar or a room lower than the one to be 
warmed. No portion of the room, or the movements of the scholars, 
or the supervision of the teacher, are encumbered or interrupted hf 
stove or pipe* The fire in such places can be maintained with- 
out noise and without throwing dust or smoke into the room. The of* 
fensive odors and impurities of burnt air, or rather of particles of veg* 
elable or animal matter floating in the air, are not experienced. The 
heat can be conducted into the room at different points, and is 
thus diffused so as to secure a uniform summer temperature in every 
part of it. A room thus heated, even without any special arrangements 
for this object, will be tolerably well ventilated, for the constant influx 
of warm pure air into the room will force that which is already in it out 
at every crack and crevice, and thus reverse the process which is or* 
dinarily going on in every school-room. By an opening or rather sev* 
eral small openings into the ceiling, or a flue, which in either case 
should connect with the outer air, the escape of the impure air will 
be more eflectually secured. 

But whatever may be the mode of Warming adopted, whether by 
open fireplace, or grate, stove for wood or coal, or furnace, the tem- 
perature of the room should be uniform, and of the proper degree in 
every part. Not a child should be exposed to sudden and extreme 
changes of temperature, or compelled when overheated, or at any time, 
to sit against an inlet of cold air, or, with cold feet. This last is a vi- 
olation of an indispensable condition of health. To secure a uniform 
temperature, a thermometer will not only be convenient, but necessary. 
It cannot be ascertained, for different parts of a room or for thirty or 
forty persons, differently circumstanced as to heat or cold, or differ- 
ently employed, some of whom are seated, some standing or changing 
their position from time to time, without some less variable and uncer- 
tain standard than the teacher^s feelings. However anxious he may 
be to make every scholar comfortable, he cannot be conscious at all 
times of the differing circumstances in which they are placed. He is 
not exposed to the rush of cold air from a broken or loose window, or 
from cracks in the ceiling, or the floor. He is not roasted by a seat 
too near the stove. He is not liable to a stagnation of the blood in 
the feet from want of exercise or an inconvenient bench» Even though 
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he were capable of thus sympathizing with them, the temperature of 
the room after the fire is thoroughly going, and the dbors closed, may 
pass gradually from 65° to 90° without the change becoming percep- 
tible. Now though we may breathe freely in such an atmosphere, 
gradually heated, we cannot pass into the open air 40° or 50° colder^ 
as would be the case on most winter days, and much less receive a 
Current of such air on a portion, and a sensitive portion of the body, 
without great danger* With a thermometer in the room, the begin- 
ning and progress of such a change would be indicated, and could 
be guarded against. 

In our arrangement for artificial warmth, especially in all stoves fot 
burning anthracite coal, where intense heat is liable to be communis 
cated to the iron surface, if we would preserve the purity of the atmos* 
phere at all degrees of temperature, it is necessary to secure the 
presence of a certain quantity of moisture. The difierence between 
winds blowing from dififerent quarters, as to health and comfort, is 
principally owing to the proportion of moisture they contain. When- 
ever the air has less than its due proportion, it becomes powerfully 
absorbent of it in every thing with which it comes in contact, whether 
vegetable or animal. Hence the impression of burnt air, the disagree- 
able sensation of dryness on the surface of the body, and the delicate 
membrane of the throat, the shrinking and cracking of furniture, the 
blight and withering of plants, which are universally experienced in a 
dry and overheated apartment. ' Most of these and other effects may 
be avoided by not overheating the air, but not altogether. There is 
a difference in the moisture of the atmosphere at different times, 
without reference to artificial warmth, and however careful we may 
be to maintain a uniform low temperature in a school-room, we are 
liable to experience some of the inconveniences above referred to* 
These can be avoided, even where the room is overheated, by an evap- 
orating dish supplied with pure water. The water should be frequent- 
ly changed. The gathering and settling of dirt and other impiurities 
in the vessel containing the water can be guarded against by closing 
the top except to admit a suspended linen or cotton cloth, which wiU 
absorb the water and give it out again from its exposed surface* 

7. Seats and Desks for Scholars. 

tn the construction and arrangement of the seats and desks of a 
school-room, due regard should be had to the convenience, comfort 
and health of those who are to occupy them. To secure these ob- 
jects, they should be made for the young and not for grown persons, 
and of varying heights, for children of different ages, from four 
years and under, to sixteen and upwards. They should be adapted 
to each other and the purposes for which they will be used, such 
as writing and ciphering, so as to prevent any awkward, incon- 
venient or unhealthy positions of the limbs, chest or spine. They 
should be easy of access, so that every scholar can go to and from his 
seat and change his position, and the teacher can approach each scholar 
and give the required attention and instruction, without disturbing 
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any other person than the one concerned. They should be so arranged 
as to facilitate habits of attention, take away all temptation and en- 
couragement to violate the rules of the school on the part of any 
scholar, and admit of the constant and complete supervision of the 
whole. school by the teacher. 

Each scholar should be furnished with a seat and desk, properly 
adapted to each other, as to height and distance, and of varying heights, 
(the seats from nine inches and a half, to fifteen and a half, with 
aesks to correspond) for children of different age or size. The seat 
should be so made, that the feet of every child when properly seated, 
can rest on the floor, and the upper and lower part of the leg form 
a right-angle at the knee ; and the back, whether separated from, or 
forming part of the adjoining desk behind, should recline to cor- 
respond with the natural curves of the spine and the shoulders. 
The seat should be made, as far as possible, like a convenient chair. 

The desk for a single scholar should be, at least, two feet long 
(two and a half is better) by eighteen inches wide, with a shelf be- 
neath for books, and an opening in the backside to receive a slate. 
The upper surface of the desk, except three or four inches of 
the most distant portion, should slope one inch in a foot. On 
the level portion, along the line of the slope there should be a groove 
to prevent pens and pencils from rolling off, and an opening to 
receive an inkstand. The top of the inkstand should be on a level 
with the desk, and be covered by a metallic lid. The end pieces or 
supporters of the desk should be so made as to interfere as little as 
possible with sweeping. 

If the desk is made to accommodate two scholars on one seat, 
a partition, extending from the floor for four or five inches above the 
surface of the desk, should separate them, and if possible they should 
belong to different classes, so that one will be in his seat, while the 
other is at recitation. 

T\ui desk should not be removed from the seat either in distance 
or height, so far as to require the body, the neck or the chest to be 
bent forward in a constrained manner, or the elbow or shoulder blades 
to be painfully elevated whenever the scholar is writing or ciphering. 
These last positions, to which so many children are forced by the 
badly constructed seats and desks of our ordinary school-houses, have 
led not unfrequently to distortions of the form, and particularly to spi- 
nal affections of the most distressing character. Such marked results 
are principally confined to females of delicate constitutions and stu- 
dious and sedentary habits. While boys and young men engage in 
active exercise and sport during the recess and at the close of the 
school, and thus give relief to the overstrained and unnaturally applied 
muscles, and restore the spring or elasticity to the cushion-like 
substance which gives flexibility to the spinal column ; girls ex- 
ercise less in the open air, indulge but little in those sports which 
give variety of motions to the joints and muscles, and are confined 
to duties and studies which require their being seated out of school 
hours too much and too long at any one time. 

The effects of the posture above described, in writing or ciphering, 
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wre increased and even induced by their being compelled to lean against 
liie narrow edge of the writing desk, when their faces are turned to- 
wards the teacher. This edge comes against the weakest portion of 
Che back, uid the inconvenience or pain forces those exposed to it, to 
find relief by resting the elbows on the desk, and thus giving an un- 
natural elevatiin to the shoulder-blades^>-or if no support of the kind 
is provided, they lean against each other, support the back by closing 
the hands over the knee, or resort to some other awkward or unnatural 
position, which if long continued will cause more or less of structural 
deviation, amounting not unfrequently to positive disease or deformity. 

Dr. Woodward in a communication appended to Mr. Mann's Re- 
port, remarks :— " High and narrow seats are not only extremely un- 
comfortable for the young scholar, tending constantly to make him 
restless and noisy, disturbing bis temper and preventing his attention 
to his books ; but they have also a direct tendency to produce deformity 
of his limbs. As the limbs of children are pliable or flexible, they are 
made to grow out of shape by such awkward and unnatural positions. 

'* Seats without backs have an equally unfavorable influence upon 
the spinal column. If no rest is afforded the backs of children while 
seated, they almost necessarily assume a bent and crooked position. 
{Such a position often assumed and long continued, tends to that defor- 
mity which has become extremely common with children in modem 
times ; and leads to diseases of the spine in innumerable instances, 
^especially with delicate female children." 

Dr. J. V. C. Smith, of Boston, in his Anatomical Class Book, 
«ays : — '* There is a radical defect in the seats of our school-rooms. 
Malformation of the bones, narrow chests, coughs ending in consump- 
tion and death in middle life, besides a multitude of minor ills, have 
-often had their origin in the school-rooifi." Again, " To these wretch- 
ed articles, viz. badly constructed seats and writing desks, are we to 
look in some measure for the cause of so many distortions of the bones, 
spinal diseases, chronic affections now so prevalent throughout the 
country." 

Dr. Warren, in his admirable lecture before the American Institute 
t)f Instruction, in 1830, which should be in the hand of every teacher 
and parent, says : — " In the course of my observation, I have been 
Bble to satisfy myself that about one half the young females brought 
up as they are at present, undergo some visible and obvious change of 
structure ; that a considerable number are the subjects of great and 
permanent deviations, and that not a few entirely lose their health from 
the manner in which they are reared." And among the causes which 
lead to such mournful results, he enumerates the unnatural elevation 
of the right shoulder, the habit of bending the neck, and the stooping 
posture of the body when engaged in writing, or similar exercises at 
school. 

No child should under any circumstances be long, or frequency ex- 
posed to any one or all of these causes of discomfort, deformity or dis- 
ease. Seats and desks can be as easily and cheaply made of different 
heights, and for convenient and healthy postures, as they are now, 
without reference to any such considerations. If desks must be at- 



lulled to sides ef the room, which is objectionable in respect to mme 
of superrision, habits of study, as well as the morals, manners and 
health of children, then let the seats be provided with a morable back 
like those in rail-road cars and in no case be made for more than two. 
The kind of back referred to, is cheap and conirenient for desks con- 
structed and arranged on any other plan. It not only affords a proper 
support to the back, but will allow of the scholars standing up behind 
the seat for reading or recitation, or even for a frequent change of po- 
vition which is so much overlooked in schools, and by studenis 
of every grade. No position, if long continued, is more irksome or 
more unhealthy, or at least operates so insidiously, and yet directly to 
derange the circulation and other vital functions, as sitting, especially 
upright, or with the neck and chest bent forward. To young children, 
it is cruel in the extreme, and wars directly with all healthy and sym* 
metrical growth, besides ruining the temper, and imparting a lasting 
distaste to study, the school-room, and the teacher. 

Little children are made to suffer, and many of them permanently, 
from being forced to sit long in one position, without any occupation 
for mind or muscles, on seats without backs and so high that their feet 
cannot touch, much less rest on the floor. Nothing but the fear of 
punishment, or its frequent application, can keep a live child still under 
such circumstances, and even that, cannot do it long. Who has nol 
an aching remembrance of the torture of this unnatural confinement, 
and the burning sense of injustice, for punishment inflicted for some 
unavoidable manifestation of unea^^ness and pain I Even though the 
seats are as comfortable as can be made, young children cannot and 
should not be kept still upon them long at a time, and never without 
something innocent or useful to do, and under no circumstances, lon« 
ger than twenty-five or thirtjP minutes in one position, nor so long at 
one study, and that with frequent and free exercise in the open air. 
To accomplish this, great and radical changes in the views and prao 
tice of teachers, parents and the community must take place. No 
where, in the whole department of practical education, is a grado^l 
change more needed, or should be sooner commenced. 

If school-houses are to consist of but one room for all the children, 
regard must be had to the varying circumstances of the winter and 
summer school. In the former, the larger and older children predom- 
inate, and in the latter, the younger and smaller, and yet in both, the 
younger and smaller are sadly neglected, not only in matters of in- 
struction, but in physical comfort. In summer, they, or at least, a por- 
tion of them, are seated " beyond soundings," on seats intended and 
occupied by the older scholars in winter ; and in winter, they are packed 
away on smooth, high, backless slabs, and in a roasting proximity to 
the fire. Now there is no way of remedying this state of things, but 
by having a school-room large enough to accommodate all who may 
attend, and to have seats and appropriate desks for all the children, 
be they young or old, large or small. In the winter, let so many of 
the seats and desks for the smaller children as are not wanted be re- 
moved to the attic, or the wood-room, and their places supplied by some 
fer the (dder, and in the summer let thb anangement be reyened. 
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The most t^ffectHal way of securiog appropriate accommodalioia 
for children of difierent age and size, is to have two or more school- 
tooms, one of which shall be for the younger, and be fitted up accord* 
ingly. At one end, with no windows in the wall, should be a plat* 
form of seats rising one above the other, on which the children can 
be arranged at suitable times, for inspection as to cleanliness, for man* 
ual exercise, and for all simultaneous exercises, such as singing, 
simple operations of mental arithmetic, reading of scriptural and other 
moral stories, and lessons on real objects, pictures and other risible 
illustrations. The gallery is an economical arrangement in respect 
to space and expense, and enables the children to fix their eye more 
easily on the teacher, and the teacher to observe, explain, be heard, 
uid direct more perfectly every movement of the children, and both 
teacher and children, to profit by the great principle of social S3rmpa* 
Ihy, and imitation. Along the sides of the room should be a pas* 
sage at least two feet wide, and then a desk, so made as to hold a 
thm layer of sand, and receive a slate for each scholar, no matter 
how young. The center of the room should be unencumbered with 
fixtures of any kind, so as to allow of the arrangement of the school 
into drafls or classes, and the free movements of the children when ne* 
tsessary. Whatever may be the intellectual and moral exercises of 
schools for small children, they should be varied and in such a man* 
oer as to require frequent and varied physical movements — both change 
of position and place, from sitting to standing, from desk to gallery, 
marching, clapping of hands, and other exercises of the joints and mus- 
cles which shall bring them all into play, singing, &c. Even with 
this diversity of occupation in doors, young children, whose healthy 
BXkd symmetrical growth is governed by the great laws of constant and 
cheerful motion, require gamboling, frolicsome exercises for ten or 
fifteen minutes, as often as every hour they are mentally occupied, in 
the open air, if it is pleasant, or in the woodshed or other cover- 
ed building, in damp or rainy weather* A play-ground, safe from all 
exposure of the health and limbs of children, large enough to allow 
of trundling the hoop, and of free exercise of the limbs, supplied 
with a circular swing, <&c., is an indispensable appendage to a school 
where children are to be reared with vigorous and symmetrical bodies. 

8> Arrangements for Teacher. 

The arrangements for the teacher should be such, that he can sur- 
vey the whole school at a glance, address his instruction, when neces- 
sary, to the whole school, approach each scholar in his seat without 
incommoding any other, and conduct the recitations most convenient- 
ly to himself, and with the least interference with the study of the 
School. 

With this view, his seat and desk should be placed in front of the 
school on a raised platform ; the aisles should be so arranged as to 
separate each range of the scholars' seats ; and an open space, or 
appropriate seats, should be provided for the reciting classes, in front 
or the side of his desk ^ or what would be better, a recitation room 



opening from the platform, or else a special platform in tbe rear of Urn 
schooL 

The teacher's desk should be sufficiently large, and appropri- 
ately fitted up, to accommodate his books of reference and apparafns. 

The recitation room, or idace for recitation, wherever it may be, 
should be furnished with blackboards, stands for hanging maps and 
diagrams, and all appropriate apparatus. 

U a platform or area for recitation is ptt'ovided in the rear of the 
school, the attention of the scholars while reciting will be less likely 
to be disturbed, as the ear only will be attracted hy what is going on, 
and the teacher can overlook the school, while conducting the recita' 
tions. 

The teacher should not, however, occupy any one position perma- 
nently, or the mischievous scholars will shape their devices for 
concealment accordingly, and a position in the rear of the school, eic- 
cept for convenience in recitation, is better calculated to detect than 
prevent transgression. The eye of the teacher, that great instrument 
of moral discipline, cannot invite confidence, or meet the answering 
confidence of the pupil. 

9. Apparatus. 

No school-room can be considered complete which is not provided 
with such fixtures, and means of visible illustration, as will aid the 
teacher in cultivating in his pupils, habits of correct observation, com 
parison, and classification, and in making the knowledge comnnmi' 
cated by books orally, accurate, vivid and practical. 

One blackboard, at least, is indispensably necessanr. TUs should 
be so placed, as to be easily accessible, and in full view of the whole 
school. The larger it is, the more useful it can be made. The 
board should be free from knots, or cracks, well seasoned, smoothly 
planed, and then rubbed with sand-paper, and painted black, withont 
varnish. On the lower side should be placed a trough to receive the 
chalk or crayon, tin or brass holders, (called port-crayons) a rubber of 
cloth, wash-leather, or sponge. If the board is broad, or in two 
or more parts, it should be kept from warping or opening by cleates 
of iron or wood on the back side or ends. 

If there is but one blackboard, it should be movable, so as to be 
used in different parts of the room. For this purpose, it must be mm^ 
pended on hooks, or rings inserted in the upper edge, or what is bet- 
ter, on a movable frame, like the painter^s easel. It is better, 
and will add but little to the expense, to provide, in addition to the 
large one, directly back of the teacher, two or three smaller and 
portable ones. Every recitation room should be lined with black' 
boards. 

Each desk should be furnished with a slate, penc3 holder and 
sponge. A slate to every scholar, young or old, is^ if possiUe, 
more necessary than a blackboard. It is a miserable econooy 
to withhold ^tes from children on account of their liabili^r to be btth 
ken. The saving in the wear and tear of books, effected l^ the wm 
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#f dales, win more than pay for the latter, especiaUj if they are set 
in a good bak frame, fastened tightly around the comers by a hand 
of sheet iron, or even by cord or wire. The iron or wire, if used, 
should not project beyond the surface of the frame, or it will scratch 
the desk. The most appropriate place for the slate is an opening in 
the backside of the desk. The pencil holder can be made of brass 
or tin, about the size of a quill, with two slits at the end into which 
a short peice of pencil can be put. Without such a holder, no child 
should be allowed to use a short pencil. He will immediately ac- 
quire the habit of contracting his fingers around it, so as to unfit him- 
self for holding a pen properly. If pencil holders are not provided, 
a long pencil should be, and the brittleness of the common slate pen- 
cil can be obviated by rolling it up in strong paper covered with paste. 
When dry, the paper and pencil can be shaped like an ordinary 
lead pencil. 

With the blackboard and slate, there is no study from the simplest 
rudiments up to the highest department of science which cannot be il- 
lustrated and taught to better advantage, than without them, while 
there are some to whose attainment ihey are absolutely indispensable. 
It is painful to go into our schools, and see how many little children 
are trying to sit still, with no occupation for the hands, the eye, or the 
mind, who might be innocently and usefully employed, in a sand 
desk, or with a slate and pencil, in printing the alphabet, combining 
letters, syllables, or words, copying die outlines of angles, circles, sol- 
ids, or maps, diagrams, real objects ; thus acquiring knowledge 
as well as correctness of eye and rapidity of hand, which will be of 
great use afterwards in learning to write and draw with the pen on 
pi^r. It will be found invariably that children, who begin early 
with the use of the slate, and the blackboard, in writing, drawing, 
spelling, arithmetic, grammar, are more accurate, rapid and practical 
schi^ars than others much older and with better opportunities in other 
respects, who have not been accustomed to their use. The above 
articles of apparatus may be considered indispensable, and should 
not be left to the chance supply of parents. But there are other means 
in training the senses and forming correct elementary ideas which 
should be provided as far as practicable. 

A clock, which strikes at stated intervals, is indispensable to a just 
distribution of the teacher^s time and attention among the various 
Classes and studies of the school, and may be made highly useful in 
imparting a correct elementary knowledge of the comparative lengths 
of different portions of dme, from a second to a century, and so of the 
chronology of the human race. 

The measure of an inch, foot, yard, and rod, marked off on the edge 
of the blackboard, will give a correct and visible standar(!^ of distance, 
to which all statements, or references in the lessons can be brought 
10 the test. 

The cardinal points accurately ascertained by the compass, paint- 
ed on the ceiling, or on the teacher*s platform, and associated by fre- 
mexA references of the teacher, with the parts of the heavens in which 
die sun rises and sets, will be of ineakuiable service in the study of 
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geography. In this connection, and as introdnctoiy to drawing; 
plans of the school-house, playground, village-green, district, town, 
and county, will lead children to an accurate conception of states, 
continents, the earth, and the system of which it forms a part. The 
ideas connected with the subjects last named, cannot be properly un- 
derstood without a globe, tellurium, orrery and similar apparatus. 

Counters, or fiat pieces of wood about an inch long and half an inch 
wide, a numeral frame, real measures of every kind, linear, superfir 
cial, solid and liquid, weights, models and diagrams of the geometri- 
cal forms, and solids, — articles which the pupil can touch, see, exant- 
ine, experiment with, copy on the slate or blackboard, will prore 
invaluable helps in teaching children to form correct elementary ideas 
of number, size, distance, form, and measurement. 

The study of geography and history can be made far more nsefol 
and interesting by pictures representing the great curiosities of nature 
and art, views of cities, and other places memorable for great events^ 
the manners, dress, edifices, ruins &c., peculiar to each country. 
One set of plates, could answer very well for all the schools of a so- 
ciety or town, and pass in succession through the several districts. 

For the study of the natural sciences, and there is no study which 
can be made more useful or delightful in the hands of a judicious 
teacher, cheap collections of minerals, and specimens or drawings of 
plants and animals, would not only be useful but necessary. In thia 
department the children could collect their own cabinets,, and an inter- 
change of specimens between the difierent districts and towns be ef- 
fected. Some of the hot days of summer had better be spent in the 
fields, or tHne woods in search of the beautiful things which God has 
scattered over the earth and through it, with a teacher, who has 
a taste for natural science, than in the hot, unshaded school-house of 
many districts. 

The Magic Lantern in almost any of its improved forms, and espe- 
cially in Carpenter's, is accompanied with diagrams to illustrate as- 
tronomy, natural history, cities, landscapes, costumes, &c., which 
bring the objects and truths represented so vividly before the young, 
that ihey never can forget thfem. • 

The inefficiency of school education of every name, is mainly ow- 
ing to the want of such cheap and simple aids as have been briefly 
alluded to above, and of methods of instruction based upon, anid 
adapted to them, begun early and continued throughout the whole 
course. Hence much of the knowledge of early life is forgotten, and 
more of it lies in dead, useless, unassimilated masses, in the memory. 
It does not originate, or mould, or color the meditations of the closet, 
and is not felt in the labor of the field, the workshop, or any of the 
departments of practical life. The knowledge then found availa- 
ble is thQ result of self-educatioUj the education attained after leaving 
school by observation, experience and reading. Under any opportu- 
nities of school education, this self-education must be the main re- 
liance, and the great object of all regular school arrangements should 
be to wake up the spirit, and begin the work of self-cuhure as earljr 
and widely as possible. 
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10. Library. 

The scbool-house is the appropriate depository of the district libra- 
ry, and a library of well selected books, open to the teacher, children, 
and adults generally of the district, for reference and readiing, gives 
completeness to the permanent means of school and self-education, 
which can be embraced in the arrangement of a school-house. 

The teacher should be able to extend his own acquaintance with 
the studies pursued, and to illustrate and explain any name, date, erent, 
terms of art or science, or other allusion or question which might 
occur in the regular lesson, or which the natural curiosity of children, 
if encouraged, would suggest. Above all should he be furnished 
with the best books which have been published on education, and es- 
pecially with that class which have special reference to the duties 
and labors of the school-room, and have been prepared by experienced 
and successful teachers. 

Children, even the youngest, should be provided with such books, 
adapted to their age and capacity, as will invest their studies with new 
interest, help them to observe and understand what they see and hear 
by the road side, in the field and in their daily conversations, and form 
a high standard to aim at in manners, morals and intellectual attain- 
ments. Many an idle hour would thus be redeemed, and the process 
of self-culture be commenced, which would go on long after their 
school-life wsls ended. 

The farmer, mechanic, manufacturer, and in fine, all the inhabit- 
ants of a district, of both sexes, and in every condition and employ- 
ment of life, should have books which will shed light and dignity on 
their several vocations, help them better to understand the history and 
condition of the world, and country in which they live, their own 
nature, and their relations and duties to society, themselves and their 
Creator. All that is wanted to fill the community with diligent and 
profitable readers among all classes, is to gratify the natural curios- 
ity of every child " to know," to convert that curiosity into a well 
regul^ed taste, and confirn^that taste into a habit, by easy access to 
a library of appropriate « books. 

Without such books the instruction of the school-room does not be- 
come practically useful, and the art of printing is not made available 
to the poor as well as the rich. The rich can always command more 
or less of the valuable works which the teeming press of the day is 
throwing off, but the poor must depend for their reading, on such 
books as public libraries, e^ily accessible, or the benevolence of more 
favored individuals, may supply. 

Wherever such libraries have existed, especially in connection 
with the advantages of superior schools, and an educated ministry, 
they have called forth talent and virtue, which would otherwise have 
been buried in poverty and ignorance, to elevate, bless, and purify so- 
ciety. The establishment of a library in every school-house, will 
bring the mighty instrunient of good books to act more directly and 
more broadly on the entire population of a state, than it has ever yet 
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done, for it will open the fountains of knowledge without money, and 
without price, to the humble and the elevated, the poor and the rich. 

11. Yard and External Arrangements. 

The external arrangement of a school-house, as ccmnected with its 
attractiveness and convenience, and the Jiealth, manners, morals, lore 
of study and proficiency of the pupils, must not be overlooked. 

The building should not only be located on a dry, heakhy and plea« 
sant site, but be surrounded by a yard, of never less than half an acre, 
protected by a neat and substantial inclosure. This yard should be 
large enough in front, for all to occupy in common for recreation and 
sport, and planted with oaks, elms, maples, and other shady trees, 
tastefcdly arranged in groups, and around the sides. In the rear of the 
building, it should be divided by a high, and close fence, and one por- 
tion, appropriately fitted up, should be assigned exclusively for the 
use of the boys, and the other, for the girls. Over this entire arrange* 
ment, the most perfect neatness, seclusion, order and propriety should 
be enforced, and every thing calculated to defile the mind, or wound 
the delicacy or the modesty of the most sensitive, should receive at- 
tention in private, and be made a matter of par^ital advice and 
co-operation. 

In cities and populous districts, particular attention should be paid 
to the playground, as connected with the physical education of chil- 
dren. In the best conducted schools, the playground is' now regard- 
ed as the uncovered school-room, where the real dispositions, and habits 
of the pupils are more palpably developed, and can be more wisely 
trained, than under the restraint of an ordinary school-room. These 
grounds are provided with circular swings, and are large enough for 
various athletic games. To protect the children in their sports in 
inclement weather, in some places, the school-house is built on piers; 
in others, the basement story is properly fitted up, and thrown open 
as a playground ; and in others, the wood, or coal shed is built 
lar^e for that purpose. Under any circumstances the school-room 
should not be used for any other, than purposes of study and copver* 
sation. 

An appropriate place for fuel should be provided, which, it may 
be well to remark, should be supplied of the right quality, in proper 
quantity, in due season, and in the right condition for being used. 

Every school-house should have its own well, with suitable arrange- 
ments for drink, and for the cleanliness of the pupils. 

A bell is always found an essential he^ in securing punctual at- 
tendance, and determining when the time of recess begins and ends. 
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lU. PLANS OF SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

In determining the details of ccmstruction and arrangement for a 
school-house, due regard must, of course, be had to the varjring cir- 
cumstances of country and city, of a large and a small number of 
scholars, of schools of different grades, and of different systems of 
instruction. 

1. In by far the largest number of country districts as they are 
now situated, there will be but oiie school-room, with a smaller room 
for recitations and other purposes needed. This must be arranged 
and fitted up for scholars of all ages, for the varying circumstances of 
a summer and of a winter school, and for other purposes, religious 
and secular, than those of a school, and in every particular of con- 
struction and arrangement, the closest economy of material and labor 
must be studied. A union of two or more districts for the purpose of 
maintaining in each a school for the younger children, and in the 
center of the associated districts a school for the older children of all, 
or, what would be better, a consolidation of two or more districts into 
one, for these and all other school purposes, would do away with the 
almost insuperable difficulties which now exist in country districts, 
in the way of comfortable and attractive school-houses, as well as of 
thoroughly governed and instructed schools. 

2. In small villages, or populous country districts, at least two 
school-rooms should be provided, and as there will be other places for 
public meetings of various kinds, each room should be appropriated 
and fitted up exclusively for the use of the younger or the older 
pupils. It is better, on many accounts, to have two schools on the 
same floor,, than one above the other. 

3. In large villages and cities, a better classification of the schools 
can be adopted, and, of course, more completeness can be given to 
the construction and arrangement of the buildings and rooms appro- 
priated to each grade of schools. This classification should embrace 
at least three grades — ^viz. Primary, with an infant department ; Sec- 
ondary, or Grammar ; Superior, or High Schools. In manufacturing 
villages, and in certain sections of large cities, regularly organized 
Infant Schools should be established and devoted mainly to the cul- 
ture of the morals, manners, language and health of very young 
children. 

4. The arrangement as to supervision, instruction and recitations, 
must have reference to the size of the school ; the number of teachers 
and assistants ; the general organization of the school, whether in 
one room for study, and separate class rooms for recitation, or the 
several classes in distinct rooms under appropriate teachers, each 
teacher having specified studies ; and the method of instruction pur« 
sued, whether the mutual, simultaneous, or mixed. 

Since the year 1830, and especially since 1838, much ingenuity 
has been expended by practical teachers and architects, in devising 
and perfecting plans of school-houses, with all the details of con- 
struction and fixtures, modified to suit the varied circumstances enu- 
merated above, specimens of which, with explanations and descrip- 
tions, will be here given, 

9 
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1. Plans of School-houses recommended bt practical 
Teachers and Educators. 

Plan, &o. reoomminded by Dr. Aloott, and by the American Insti- 
tute OF Instruction. 

In 1830 the American Institute of Instruction offered a premium for the 
hest Essay " Ow the Construction of School-houses,^^ which was awarded in 
Auff. 1831, to Dr. William A. Alcott, of Hartford. The Prize Essay* was 
published in the proceedinffs of the Institute of the same ^ear, together with 
a " Plan for a Village School-house,''^ devised hy a Committee or the Direc- 
tors of the Institute. 

The plan of the school-room recommended hy Dr. Alcott, although less 
complete in some of its details, is substantially the same as that recommended 
by Mr. Mann, and can be easily understood by reference to the cut of the 
latter on the opposite page. The room, to accommodate 56 pupils each, with 
a separate seat and desk, and from 8 to 16 small children with seats for two, 
should be 40 ft. long by 30 wide. The teacher's platform occupies the north 
eod of the room, towards which all the scholars face when in their seats. 
Each scholar is provided with a seat and desk, (each 2 fl. by 14 inches,) the 
front of one desk constituting the back of the seat beyond. The top of the 
desk is level, with a box and lid for books, &c. The aisles on each side of the 
room, are 2 feet wide, and those between each range of seats and desk is 18 
inches. A place for recitation 8 feet wide extends across the whole width of 
the room, in the rear, with movable blackboards. The room can be warm^ 
by stove, placed as in the cut referred to, or by air heated by furnace or stove 
in the basement. The room is ventilated by openings in the ceiling. A 
thermometer, library, museum, &c., are to be mmished. 

In the '^ Plan for a village School-house,''^ the school-room is 48 ft. long by 
35 wide, to accommodate eighty scholars with separate seats. The details 
of the arrangements are nearly the same as were at that date recommended 
for schools on the Lancasterian plan, and as are now recommended by the 
British and Foreign School Society — except that the floor of the room is 
level, and the seats are provided with backs. In the explanations accompany- 
ing the plan, the Directors recommend, that in villages and populous neigh- 
borhoods, the children be classified according to age and attainment into a 
series of schools, and that appropriate rooms for each school be provided. 

Plan recommended by Horace Mann. 

In 1838, Mr. Mann submitted a Report on School-houses, supplementary to 
his " First Annual Report as Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Edu- 
cation,'' which discusses the whole subject of school architecture with great 
fulness and ability. This document may be found entire in the Massachu- 
setts Common School Journal, Vol 1., and nearly so, in the Connecticut 
Common School Journal, Vol. 1., and the New York District School Journal, 
Vol. 3. It fixed public attention on the defects of these edifices, and has led 
to extensive improvement all over that Commonwealth. During the five 
years immediately following its publication, over $516,000 were expended in 
the construction of 405 new houses, including land, fixtures, &c., and over 
$118,000, in the substantial repairs of 429 more. The larger portion of the 
first sum has been expended in the cities and large villages in the eastern part 
of the state, where may now be seen specimens of the best school-houses, and 
the best schools, in our country. The follovnng plan embodies substan- 
tially the views submitted by Mr. Mann, in his I^sport. 

* This Essay of Dr. Alcott was the pioneer publication on this sobjeet. tt was fol- 
lowed in 1833 by a ** Report an Schoot-houaet^ prepared t^^the Rev. O. B. Perry, and 
published by the Essex Countv Teacher's Association. This laat is a searching and 
rigorous exposition of the evils resulting ^from the defective construction, and arrange- 
nieiita of school-hoiues, as they were at that date almost universally found. 
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A. Represents the teacher's desk. B B. Teacher's platform, from 1 to 2 ft. in height 
C. Step for ascending the platform. L L. Gases for books, apparatus, cabinet, ccc. 
H, Pupils' single desks, 2 ft. by 18 inches. Jtf. Pupils' seat, 1 ft. ^ 20 inches. /. Aisles, 
1 ft. 6 inches in width. D. Place for stove, if one be used. E. Room for recitation, for 
retiring in case of sudden indisposition, for interview with parents, when neoessair, &e. 
It may also be used for the library, &c. F F F F F. Doors into the boys' and girls' 
entries — from the entries into the schooUroom, and from the schoolroom into the recitt- 
tion room. O G G O, Windows. The windows on the sides are not lettered. 

For section of seat and desk constructed after Mr. Mann's 
plan, see p. 47. To avoid the necessity of fitting tip the 
same school-room for old and young, and the inefficiency of 
sudt country schools as we now have, Mr. Mann proposed 
in this Report a union, for instance of four districts which 
did not cover more than four miles square, and the erection 
of four primary school-houses, (a a a a) for the younger chil- 
dren of each district, to be taught by female teachers, and 
one central or high school, (A) for the older children of the 
four districts, taught by a well qualified male teacher. ' This 
plan is recommended for its vnse use of the means of the 
districts, and the efficiency of the instruction given. 
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PlaKIB, &C., EICOMMENDED BT GbORGB B. EkBBSOH. 

The ^ School and Schoolmaster,''* contains a very valaable chapter on 
school-houses, by Mr. Emerson, the President of the American Institute of 
Instruction, illustrated by drawings, which, with the permission of the anthors 
and publishers are introduced here. The whole chapter, as the prodoction 
of one of the most eminent teachers and writers on education of the a^, 
should be studied by every one who would become thoroughly acquainted with 
the subject. Most of his valuable suggestions are subjoined. 

Situation, — So much do the future health, vigor, taste, and moral principles 
of the pupil depend upon the position, arrangement, and construction of the 
school-house, that everything about it is important. When the most desira- 
ble situation can be selected, and the laws of health and the dictates of taste 
may be consulted, it should be placed on firm ground, on the southern declivi- 
tv of a gently sloping hill, open to the southwest, from which quarter comes 
the pleasantest winds in summer, and protected on the northeast by the top of 
the hill or by a thick wood. From the road it should be remote enough to 
escape the noise, and dust, and danger, and yet near enough to be easily 
accessible by a path or wsdk, always dry. About it should be ample spSice^ 
a part open for a play-ground, a part to be laid out in plots for flowers and 
shrubs, with winding alleys for walks. Damp places, in the vicinity of staff- 
nant pools or unwholesome marshes, and bleak hilltops or dusty plains, should 
be carefully avoided. Tall trees should partially shade the erounds, not in 
stiff rows or heavy clumps, but scattered irregularly as if by the hand of Na- 
ture. Our native forests present such a choice of beautiful trees, that the 
grounds must be very extensive to afford room for even a single fine speci- 
men of each ; yet this should, if possible, be done, for children ought eaiiy to 
become familiar with the names, appearance, and properties of these noblest 
of inanimate things. The border of a natural wood may often be chosen for 
the site of a school ; but if it is to be thinned out, or if trees are to be planted, 
and, from limited space, a selection is to be made, the kingly, magnificent 
oaks, the stately hicKories, the spreading beech for its deep mass of shade, 
the maples for their rich and abundant foliage, the majestic elm, the nsefm 
ash, the soft and graceful birches, and the towering, columnar sycamore, 
claim precedence. Next may come the picturesque locusts, with tmir hang- 
ins, fragrant flowers ; the tulip-tree ; the hemlock, best of evergreens ; the 
celtis, or sweet gum ; the nyssa, or tupelo, with horizontal branches and pol- 
ished leaves ; the walnut and butternut, the native poplar, and the aspen. 

Of extremely beautiful American shrubs, the number is so great that I have 
no room for a list. What place intended to form the taste of the young, 
should be without the kalmias, rhododendrons, cornels, roses, viburnums, 
magnolias, clethras, honeysuckles, and spireas ? And whoever goes into the 
woods to gather these, will find a multitude of others which he will hardly 
consent to leave behind. The hilltop should be planted with evergreens, 
forming, at all seasons, a barrier against the winds from the north and east. 

Of the flower plots, little need be said. They must be left to the taste of 
the teacher, and of cultivated persons in the district. I can only recommend 
our wild American plants, and again remind the reader, that there is hardly a 

* The *' School and Schoolmaster^^ a Manual for the use of Teachers, Employers, 
Trustees, Inspectors, &c., &;c., of Common Schools. Part I. By Alonxo Potter, D. D. 
Part II. By Geoi^ge B. Emerson, pp. 552. Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff street, New 
Yoik. Price, %\, 

This excellent treatise, the most valuaUe contribution yet made to the educational life* 
erature of our country, was prepared and published originally at the expense of James 
Wads worth, Esq., of Geneseo, N. Y., in 1842. By him a copy was presented to each of 
the 11,000 school districts of that state. Following this noble example, the Hon. Martin 
Brimmer, the present mayor of the city of Boston, caused to be prmted, at his expense, 
such a number of copies as would supply one copy each to all the school districts, and 
one copy each to all the boards of school conimittee men, in Massachusetts. 

Tlie work should be scattered broadcast tluough every state in the Union. In laigs 
~^ — , or for gratuitous distribution, it can be had of the publishers at a very bw rate. 
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countrt town in New York or New England, from whose woods and mead' 
ows a hundred kmds of flowers might not he transplanted, of heauty enough 
to form the chief ornament of a German or Engliish garden, which are now 
neglected only because they are common and wild. Garden flowers need not 
be excluded ; and if either these or the former are cultivated, the great ob^ 
Ject, to present something to refine and inform the taste, will be, in some de^ 
gree, accomplished. 

If proper inclosed play-grounds are provided, the master may often be pres- 
ent at the sports, and thus become acquainted with the character, of his pu- 
pils. If children are compelled to resort to the highway for their amusements, 
we ought not to wonder that they should be contaminated by the vices, brawl- 
ings, and profanities, which belong to frequenters of highways. 

Size.'—The room should be sufficiently large to allow every pupil. L to sit 
comfortably at his desk ; 8. to leave it without disturbins any one else ; 3. to 
see explanations on his lessons, and to recite without being incommoded or 
incommoding others ; 4. to breathe a wholesome atmosphere. 

If the first three objects are fully provided for, the space on the floor will be 
sufficient. But to secure the advantage of an adequate supply of air, the room 
must be not less than 10, and, if possible, 13 or 14, feet high. 

Arrangement. — For the accommodation of 56 scholars, so as to give ample 
room for moving, for recitations, and for air, the dimensions of the house 
should be 38 feet by 35, and 10 feet in height within. This will allow an en- 
try of 14 feet by 7^, lighted bv a window, to be furnished with wooden pegs 
for the accommodation of clothes ; a wood-room, 10 feet by 7|, to serve also 
as an entry for ^irls at recess, or as a recitation room ; a space behind the 
desks 8 &et wide, for fireplace, passage, and recitations, with permanent 
seats against the wall 10 or 11 inches wide ; a platform, 7 feet wide, for the 
teacher, with the library, blackbo^ds, dobes, and other apparatus for teach- 
ing ; the remaining space to be occupied by the desks and seats of the schol- 
ars. For every additional 8 scholars the room may be lengthened 3| feet. 
The desks and seats for scholars should be of diffisrent dimensions. A desk 
for two may be 3^ or 4 feet long. If the younger children are placed nearest 
the master's desk, the desks in the front range may be 13 inches wide, the 
two next 14, the two next 15, and the two most remote 1(5, with the height, 
respectively, of 34, 35, 36, and 37 inches. The seats should vary in like 
manner. Those in the front range should be 10 inches wide, in the two next 
lOL in the two next 11, in the two last 11^ or 13 ; and 13 J-, 14, 15, and 16 
incnes, respectively, high. All edges and corners are to be carefully rounded. 

It is verv desirable that the north end of the school-hojise be occupied by 
the master^s desk ; that this end be a dead wall ; that the front be towards 
the south ; and that the desks be so placed that the pupils, as they sit at them, 
shall look towards the north. The advantages of this arrangement are, 1. 
that the scholars will obtain more correct ideas upon the elements of geo- 
graphy, as all maps suppose the reader to be looking northward ; 3. the 
north wall, having no windows, will exclude the severest cold of winter ; 
3. the scholars will, in this case, look towards a dead wall, and thus avoid 
the great evil effacing a glare of light ; or, if a window or two be allowed in 
the north wsdl, the light coming from that quarter is less vivid, and, therefore, 
less dangerous, than that which comes from any other ; 4. the door, being 
on the south, will open towards the winds which prevail in summer, sjid from 
the cold winds of winter. 

If, from necessity, the house must front northward, the master's desk 
should be still in the north end of the room, and the scholars, when seated, 
look in that direction. 

The end of the room occupied by the master should be fitted with shelves 
for a library and for philosophical apparatus and collections of natural curios- 
ities, such as rocks, minerals, plants, and shells, for globes and for black- 
boards. The books, apparatus, and collections should be concealed and pro- 
tected by doors, which may be made perfectlv plain and without panels, so as 
to be painted black and serve as biickboards. They may be conveniently 
divided by pilasters into three portions, the middle one for books, the others 
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Movable Blackboard. 



!br apparatus and collections. On one of the pilasters may be the clock ; On 
the otner a barometer and thermometer; on shelves in the corners, the 
globes, and over the library in the center, the study card. One of the pilas- 
ters may form part of the ventilating tube. The master's platform may be 
raised eight inches. For all these purposes, the space in front of the ranges 
of scholars' desks, should be not less 
than seven or eight feet wide ; ten 
or twelve would be much hotter. 
The sides and front of this space 
should be furnished with seats ten 
or eleven inches wide, for recitation. 
By means of a large movable black- 
board, this space may be, in case of 
need, converted into two, so that 
two classes may recite at a time. 
In a school intended to accommo- 
date more than 64 pupils, there 
ought also to be a space for recita- 
tion in the south end of the roomi 
separable by movable blackboards 
into two. 

The entry shotdd be lighted by a 
window, and be fbrnished with 
wooden or iron pins for the accom- 
modation of hats, bonnets, and 
cloaks; and there should be a Wood- 
closet large enough to contain two 
or three cords of wood, which may, 
if it is preferred, be used as a recita- 
tion room. 

By making the ceiling of the entry and wood-closet only seven feet high, 
two commodious rooms for recitation may be formed above them, lighted 
from the window over the front door, and accessible by stairs from within the 
school-room. 

Warming. — ^In a suitable position, 
pointed out in the plates, near the door, 
let a common brick fireplace be built. Let 
this be inclosed^ on the back and on each 
side, by a casing of brick, leaving, be- 
tween the fireplace and the casing, a space 
of four or five inches, which will be heat- 
ed through the back and jambs. Into this 
space let the air be admitted from beneath 
by a box 24 inches wide and 6 or 8 deep, 
leading from the external atmosphere by 
an opening beneath the front door, or at 
some other convenient place. The brick 
casing should be continued up as high as 
six or eight inches above the top of the 
fireplace, where it may open into tne room 
by lateral orifices, to be commanded by 
iron doors, through which the heated air 
will enter the room. If these are lower, 
part of the warm air will find its way into 
the fireplace. The brick chimney should 

A. HoriEontal section. B. Perpendicular section, c. Brick walls, 4 inches thick. 
d. Air space between the walls. & Solid fronts of masonry. /. Air box for supply of fresh 
air, extendmg beneath the floor to the front door. jr. Openings on the sides of the fire- 
place, for the heated air to pass into the room. • h. Front of thfe fireplace and mantelpiee*. 
I. Iron smoke flue, 8 inches diameter, j. Space between the firep&oe and wall *: Par* 
tition walL I Floor. 




Fireplace. 
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rise at leart two or three feet above the hollow baok, and may be anrmonnted 
by a flat iron, soap-stone, or brick top, with an opening for a smoke-pipe, 
which may be thence conducted to any part of the room. The smoke-pipe 
should rise a foot, then pass to one side, and then over a passaffe, to the oppo- 
site extremity of the room, where it should ascend perpendicularly, and issue 
above the roof. The fireplace should be provided with iron doors, by which 
it may be completely closed. 

The advantages of this double fireplace are, 1. the fire, being made against 
brick, imparts to the air of the apartment none of the deleterious qualities 
which are produced by a common iron stove, but dves the pleasant heat of an 
open firefdace ; 3. none of the heat of the fuel wul be lost, as the smoke-pipe 
may be extended far enough to communicate nearly all the heat contained m 
the smoke ; 3. the current of air heated within the hollow back, and constant- 
ly pouring into the room, wiQ diffuse an equable heat throughout every part ; 
4. the pressure of the air of the room will be constantly outward, little cold 
will enter by cracks and windows, and the fireplace will have no tendency to 
smoke ; 5. by means of the iron doors, the fire may be completely controlled, 
increased or diminished at pleasure, with the advantages of an air-tight stove. 
For that purpose, there must be a valve or slide near the bottom of one of the 
doors. / 

If, instead of this fireplace, a common stove be adopted, it should be placed 
above the air-passage, which may be commanded by a valve or register in the 
floor, so as to admit or exclude air. 

Ventilati&n. — ^A room wanned by such a fireplace as that just described, 
may be easily ventilated. If a current of air is constantly pouring in, a cur- 
rent of the same size will rush out wherever it can find an outlet, and with it 
will carry the impurities wherewith the air of an occupied room is always 
charged. For the first part of the morning, the open fireplace may sufilce. 
But this, though a very effectual, is not an economical ventilator ; and when 
file issue through this is dosed, 
•ome other must be provided. The 
moBt effective ventilator for throw- 
iBf out foul air, is one opening into 
a tube which incloses the smoke- 
ftie at the point where it passes 
thfough the roof. Warm air natu- 
nlly rises. If a portion of the 
iBioke-flue be inelosed by a tin tube, 
il will warm the air within this tube, 
and give it a tendency to rise. If, 
then, a wooden tube, opening near 
tlie floor, be made to communicate, 
by its upper extremity, with the tin 
tobe, an upward current will take 
place in it, which will always act 
t^kenever the smoke-flue is warm. 

It is better, but not absolutely es- 
4»tia], that the opeoing into the 
wooden tube be near the floor. The 
oaibonic acid thrown out by the 
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Cleale 8 fiset to an iadL] 
Ventilating Apparatus. 
A. Air box, 1 foot square, or 24 inches bf 9, 
kmss rises, with the warm breathl covered by the mlaster, and opening at the floor, 
Mdthe perspirable matter from the VI l^^ base of tbe pilaater. . 6. Round iron tube 

^ti« «,f*u 4U-. « • • -ui 15t inches in diameter, being a continuation of 

akin, with the w^m, invisible va- the air box, through thi centir of which paasss 
Dor. to the top of the room. There c. The smoke flue, 8 inches in diameter. D. 
both soon cool, and sink towards Caps to keep oat the rain. 
the floor; and both carbonic air and 

the vapor bearing the perspirable matter are pretty rapidly and equally dif- 
fused through every part of toe room. 

Seats and Desks,— lnste?Ld of a seat and desk for each pupil, Mr. Emer- 
son recommends that two seats should be contiguous. In his drawings, the 
desk is perfectly level like a table, and the back to the seat is perpendicular. 
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D. Entmice 4oor. E. Entry. F. Fireplace. C. Wood closet. T. Teadier^ alii, 
fonn. a. Apparatus shelves, f. Air tnbe beneath the floor. d.Doon. g.Olchn. t-I^ 
braiy shelres. m. Master's table and seat. p. Passages, r. Recitation seatfe. 9. Som^ 
ars' deriu and seats, ra. Stairs to recitation rooms in the attic. 17. Ventilalor. m. Win* 
dow8. b. Movable blackboard, a «. Air space behind the jSreplace. 

SCHOOL FOR FORTY-EIGHT PUPILS. 



MftMl^SSteteuuideO [Scale 8 ftat to Um scb. 

IX Entrance door. E. Entry. F. Fireplace. C. Wood closet, or recitatiop nos) 
T.Teachftf'splatfonn. <i. Apparatus shelves. «. Air tube beneath the floor. <2. 0ooib 
/.Globes. J. Library jhelves. m. Master's table and seat. ;>. Passages, r. Recitatio* 
seats, s. Scholars' desks and seats, v. Ventilator. «;. Windows. 6. MoT^bta bUdt' 
boara. 0. t. Air space behind the fireplace. 
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Plaih, &e., or as Octagonal School-house. 
Fut'tMi€df9r tke ^ School and School-master,^^ hy Messrs, Town and Davis, 




Fig. 1. 



This design for a school-house intends to exhibit a model of fitness and close 
^eonomy. The principles of fitness are, 1. Ample dimensions^ with very 
^nesrly the least possible length of wall for its inclosure, the roof being con- 
iltnieted without tie beams, the upper and lower ends of the rafters being held 
hj the wall plates and frame at the foot of the lantern. The ceiling may 
now the timber-work of the roof, or it may be plastered. 2. Light, a uniform 
temperature, and a free ventilation, secured by a lantern li^ht, thus avoiding 
lllteral wnidows (except for air in summer,) and gaining wall-room for black- 
iMMurds, maps, models, and illustrations. Side windows are shown in the 
iriew, and maybe made an addition hy those who doubt the efficiency of the 
lintem light. (The lantern is not only best for light. 1)ut it is essential for a 
firee ventilation.) With such a light, admitted equally to all the desks, there 
will be no inconvenience from shadows. The attention of the scholars will 
■ot be distracted by occurrences or objects out of doors. There will be less 
ekpense for broken glass, as the sashes will be removed from ordinary acci- 
dents. The room, according to this plan, is heated by a fire in the center, 
«itiberin a stove or grate, with a pipe going directly through the roof of the 
hutern, and finishing outside in a sheet-iron vase, or other appropriate cap, 
*The pipe can be tastefully fashioned, with a hot-air chamber near tne floor, so 
Hi to afford a large^diating surface before the heat is allowed to escape. 
This will secure a uniform temperature in every part of the room, at the same 
time that the inconvenience from a pipe passing directly over tiie heads of 
children, is avoided. The octagonal shape will admit of any number of seats 
and desks, (according to the size of the room,) arranged parallel with the sides, 
constructed as described in specification, or on such principles as may be pre- 
fiirred. The master's seat may be in the center of the room, and the seats be 
oo eonstmeted that the scholars may sit with their backs to the center, by 
which their attention will not be diverted by facing other scholars on the op- 
posite side, and yet so that at times they may m face the master, and the 
whole school be formed into one class. The lobby next to the front door is 
flttde large, (8 by 20) so that it may serve for a recitation-room. This lobby 
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is to finish eicht feet high, 
the inside wall to show like 
a screen, not rising to the 
roof, and the space above 
be open to the school- 
room, and used to put 
away or station Bchool ap- 
paratus. This screen-like 
wall may be hung with 
hats and clothes, or the 
triangular space next the 
window may be inclosed 
for this purpose. The 
face of the octagon oppo- 
site to the porcn, has a 
wood-house attached to it, 
serving as a sheltered war 
to a double privy beyond. 
This woodbouse is open 
on two sides, to admit of 
a cross draught of air, 
preventing the possibility 
of a nuisance. Other 
wing-rooms (A A) may bo 

attached to the remaining sides of the octagon, if additional < 
closets, library, or recitation-rooms be desired. 

The mode here suggested, of a lantern in the center of the roof for li/gihting 
all common school-houses, is so great a change from common usage m our 
country, that it requires full and clear explanations for its execution, and plain 
and satisfactory reasons for its general adoption, and of its great excellence in 
preference to the common mode. They are as follows, viz. : 

1. A skylight is well known to be far better and stronger than light from 
the sides of the building in cloudy weather, and in morning and evening. The 
difference is of the greatest importance. In short days (the most used for 
schools) it is still more so. 

2. The light is far better for all kinds of study tlian side light, from its quiet 
uniformity and equal distribution. 

3. For smaller houses, the lantern may be square, a simple form easily 
constructed. The sides, whether square or octagonal, should incline like the 
drawing, but not so much as to allow water condensed on its inside to drep 
off, but run down on the inside to the bottom, which should be so fonned as 
to conduct it out by a small ai>erture at each bottom pane of olass. 

4. The glass required to light a school-room equally wellwith side lights 
would be double what would be required here, and the lantern would be se- 
cure from.common accidents, by which a great part of the glass is every year 
broken. 

5. The strong propensity which scholars have to look out by a side win- 
dow would be mostly prevented, as the shutters to side apertures would only 
be opened when the warm weather would require it for air, but never in oool 
weather, and therefore no glass would be used. Thd shutters being made 
very tight, by calking, in winter, would make the school-room much warmer 
than has been common ; and, being so well ventUated, and so high in the ces- 
ter, it would be more healthy. 

6. The stove, furnace, or open grate, being in tho center of the room, has 
great advantages, from diflTusing the heat to all parts, and equally to all the 
scholars ; it also admits the pipe to go perpendicularly up, without any incon- 
venience, and it greatly facilitates the ventilation, and the retention or escape 
of heat, by means of the sliding cap above. 

^^Sk Construction. — Foundation of hard stone, laid with mor- 

j^f:^^^^^^ tar ; the superstructure framed and covered with \\ plaak. 
; ^S'^^Wm tongued, grooved, and put on vertically, with a fillet, chanofem 
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Ift the edges^ over the joint, as here shown. In oar view, a ruBtio 
character is given to the design hy covering the sides with slabs ; the curved 
side out, tongued and groovM, withbut a fillet over the Joint ; or formed of 
lo^ placed vertically, and lathed and plastered on. the inside. The sides di- 
minish sightly upward. A rustic porch is also shown, the colunmB of oedar 
boleS) with vines trained upon them. The door is battened, with braces upon 
Ihe eutside, curved as shown, with a strip around the edge. It is four feet 
wide, seven high, in two folds, one half to be used in inclement weather. 
The cotAice pnyeols two feet six inches, better to defend the boarding ; and 
ma^ show the ends of the rafters. Roof covered with tin* slate or shingles. 
Dripping eaves are intended, without ^tters. The roor of an octagonal 
Iraiuunff of ordinary dimensions may with ease and perfect safety be con- 
vtmeted without tie beams or a garret floor (which is, in all cases of school- 
honsM, waste room, very much increasing the exposure to fire, as well a^ 
the expense.) The Wall-plates, in thk case, become tiee, and must be well 
secured, so as to form one connected koapj capable of counteracting the pres- 
flore outward of the angular rafters. The sides of the roof will abut at top 
against a similar timber octagonal frame, immediately at the (bot of the hin- 
tera cnpoku This frame muat be eufiicient to resist the pressure inwaxd oS* 
the roof (which is greater or less, as the itK)f is more or less inclined in its 
mteh,) in the same manner as the tie-plates must resist the pressure outward. 
This seoority is eiven in an eas}r and cheap manner ; and may be given en- 
tlcely by the rsof boarding, if it is properly nailed to the angular raf&rs, and 
nuw horiiontally round the roof. By this kind of roof, great additional height 
is given to the room by camp-eeiUt^i that is, by planing the rafters and roof*> 
boards, or by lathinja^ and plastering on a thin hauf-inch board ceiling, immedi- 
Mely on the underside of the rafters, as may be most economicallv perform- 
ed. This extra height in the center will admit of low side- walls, from seven 
to ten feet in the clear, according to the size and importance of the building* 
and, at the same time, by the most simple 
pnsciple of philosophy, conduct the heated 
foul sir up to the central aperture, which 
should be lefl open quite round the pipe of the 
stove, or open grate standing in the center of 
the room. This aperture and cap, with the 
Yentilator, is shown by the figure adjoining, 
which is to a scale of half an inch to a foot. 
The ventilator is drawn raised, and the dol-> 
ted lines show it let down upon the roof. It 
DUiv be of any required size, say two feet 
wiae and twelve inches high, sliding up and 
dowm between the stovepipe and an ontward 
case, forming a cap to exclude water. This 
cap may be pushed up nr let down by a rod 
smxed to the under edge, and tying against 
ike smokepipe. 

In the design given, the side-walls are ten 
feet high, and the lantern fifteen feet above 
the floor ; eight feet in diameter, foar feet 

high. The sashes may open for additional ventilation, if required, by turning 
on lateral pivots, reflated, by cords attached to the edges above. The 
breadth of each deek is seveiteen inches, with a shelf beneath for books, and 
sn opening in the back to receive a slate. The hiehest desks are twenty- 
seven inches, inclined to thirty, and the front forms the back of the seat be- 
fore it. The seat is ten to twelve inches wldov fifteen high, and each pupil is 
allowed a space of two feet, side to side. 

For the sake of Variety, we have giveti a deaagn in the pointed style, revised 

from a sketch by , an amateur in architecture. Any rectangular plan 

will suit it ; and the principles of light and ventilation dwelt upon in the de- 
soriptios of the oetagon design, may be adapted to this. The principal light 




2M 




Fig« 3. 

is from (me large mnllioiiad window in the rear end. The side openings aie 
for air in summer — ^not glazed, but closed with tight shutters. The same Tea- 
tilating cap is shown, and height is gained in the roof br framing with oolhdr 
beams set up four or &Ye feet above the eares. The sides, if not of Innkjii tfr 
stone, may be boarded vertically, as before described. 
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PtiiK, Ao., or School-boom axd Grouhob roR an Lurunr dooboL. 



The following plan and explanations are condensed fKmi a valuable ] 
bI for teachers in iaiktit and primary schools, entitled *^ Infant Educathm^' 
one of Chambers' Educational Co arse, published at Edinburgh, in 1840, It 
ia neaHy similar to the plan recommended by Mr, Wilde rapio in hta ** Infant 
Schoii] iSyatemi" and his *' Education for the Young," aud by Mr. Stow, in 
the " Manual on the Training System &r Inlant and Jqvemie Schools.'* 
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The hoose should stand in a dry and airy situation, large enough to allotr 
a spacious play ground. No pains should be spared on this princi^ and par- 
azQOunt department of a proper infant school. The more extensiYe the 
ground may be, the better ; but the smallest size for 200 children ought to be 
100 feet in length, by at least 60 in breadth. It should be walled round, not 
so much to prevent the children from straying, as to exclude intruders upon 
them, whUe at play : for this purpose, a wall or close poling, not lower tnaa 
six feet high, will be found sufficient. With the exception of a flower border^ 
from four to six feet broad all round, lay the whole ffround, after IcYeling and 
draining it thoroughly, with small binding gravel, which must be always kepi 
in repair, and well swept of loose stones. Watch the gravel, and prevent the 
children making holes in it to form pools in wet weamer ; dress the flowei 
border, and keep it always neat ; stock it well with flowers and shrubs, and 
make it as gay and beautiful as possible. Train on the walls cherry and othef 
fruit trees and currant bushes ; place some ornaments and tastaul decora^ 
tions in diiSerent parts of the border — as a honeysuckle bower, &c., and sepa* 
rate the dressed ground from the graveled area by a border of strawberry 
plants, which may be protected from the feet of the children by a skirting of 
wood on the outside, three inches high, and painted green, all round the 
ground. Something even approaching to elegance in the dressing and decking 
of the playground, will afford a lesson which may contribute to refinement 
and comfort for life. It wUl lead not only to dean and comfortable dwellings, 
but to a taste for decoration and beauty, which will tend mainly to expel 
coarseness, discomfort, dirt, and vice, from the economy^ the humbler 



For the excellent and safe exercise afforded by the Rotary Sunngf erect, at 
the distance of thirty feet from each other, two posts or masts, from sixteen 
to eighteen feet high above the ground ; nine inches diameter at the foot, di' 
minishing to seven and a 
half at top ; of sood well" 
seasoned, hard timber; 
charred with fire, about 
three feet under ground, 
fixed in sleepers, and 
bound at top with a strooe 
iron hoop. In the mif 
die of the top of the post 
is sunk perpendicularly 
a cylindrical hole, tea 
inches deep, and two 
inches in diameter, made 
strong by an iron ring 
two inches broad within 
the top, and by a piece of 
iron an inch thick to fiU 
up the bottom, tightly 
filed in. A strong pivot 
of iron, of diameter io 
turn easily in the socket 
described, but with 9B 
little lateral play as pos- 
sible, is placed vertically 
in the hole, its upper ens 
standing 4 inches above 
it. On this pivot, as sm 
axle, and close to the 
top of the post, but so a» 
to turn easily, is fixed. a 
whed of iron, twenty- 
four inches diameter, 
Jrtrengthened by four 




RoCsiy Swiag. 



aos 



spokes, something like a common roastine-jack wheel, but a little larger, 
rmi should be flat, two inches broad, and half an inch thidk. Ifi this ri 



Th0 
I riift are 
six holes or eyes, in which rivet six strong iron hooks, made to turn in the 
holes, to prevent the rope from twisting. To these hooks are fixed six well- 
chosen ropes, an inch diameter, and each reaching down to within two feet of 
the ground, having half-a-dozen knots, or small wooden balls, fixed with nailsi 
a foot from each other, beginning at the lower ei^tremity, and ascending to 
six feet from the ^ound. A tin cap. like a lamp cover, is placed on the top 
of the whole machine, fixed to the prolongation or the pivot, and a little lartf6r 
than the wheel, to protect it from wet. To this, or to the wheel itself^ a few 
waggoners' bells appended, would have a cheerful efifect on the children* 
The operation of this swins must, from the annexed cut, be obvious. Four} 
or even six children, lay hold of a rope each, as high as they can reach, andf 
Btartinff at the same instant,, run a few steps in the circle, then susiwnd them- 
selves by their hands, drop their feet and run again when fresh impulse is 
wanted ; aeain swinff round, and so on. A child of three or four years old^ 
will ofien fly several times round the circle without touching the ground. 
There is not a muscle in the body which is not thus exercised.; and to render 
the exercise equal to both halves of the body, it is important that, after sever* 
al rounds in one direction, the party should stop, change the hapds, and «go 
round in the opposite direction. To prevent fatigue, and to ^ualize the ex- 
ercise among the pupils^ the rule should be, that each six pupils should have 
thirty or forty rounds, and resign the ropes to six more, who have counted 
the rotations. 




be kept in a large box in a corner of the ^ound, as the quieter children delishi 
to build houses and castles with them ; the condition, however, always to be^ 
that they shall correctly and conscientiously replace in the box the roll com" 
plement or tale of bricks they take out ; in which rule, tooj there is more than 
one lesson. 

In a comer of the playground, concealed by shrubbery, are two water clo»' 
ets for the children, with six or eight seats in each ; that for the boys is sepa- 
rate from, and entered by, a different passage from that for the girls. Sudm 
ply the closets well with water, which, from a cistern at the upper end, shall 
run along with a slope under ail the seats, into a sewer, or a pit m the grounds 
See that the closets are in no way misused, or abused* The eye of the teach- 
er and mistress should often be here, for the sake both of cleanliness and 
delicacy. Mr. Wilderspin recommends the closets being built adjoining the 
small class-room, with small apertures for the teacher's eye in the class-room 
wall, covered with a sprins lid, and commanding the range of the place. 
There is nothing in which children, especially in the humbler ranks, require 
more training. 

The Annexed cut 
represents an infant 
school-room^ modi- 
fied in a few unim- 
g>rtant particulars, 
om the ground plan 
recommended by 
Mr. Wilderspin in 
his " Early Educa- 
tion,'" published in 
1840. The original 
]A&n embraces a 
dwelling for the 

teacher s family, and two school-rooms, one for the boys and the other for the 
girls, each school having a gallery, class-room, and playground. The schod- 
room is about 60 feet long by 38 wide, and the class-rooms each 13 ft. by 10« 
D. Desks and Seats. G. Gallery, capable of aooommodating 100 childtsok 
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8. PtAKS A»0 DBflCRIPTlONB OF ScHOOL-HOOSfiS RSCSMtLY 
ERECTED. ^ « 

The following achool-hoDses are selected for representation and descrip* 
tion, not because they are superior to all others, or are unexceptionable in 
every respect, but because the plans could be conveniently obtained, and in 
ihem aJl, the great principles of school-architecture are observed. 

Plans, Ac, of School-housb, District No. 6, WiMWOB, Ct. 




hci-. 



The building stands BIT ft. from the highwav, near the center of an ele* 
vated lot vhicn slopes a litlie to the south and east. Much the larger por« 
tion of the lot is in front, affording a pleasant play ground, while in the rear 
there is a woodshed, and other appropriate .buildings, with a separate yard 
for boys and girls. The walls are of brick, and are hollow, so as to save 
•■^Dse in securing the antaes or pilasters, and to prevent dampness. 
This building is 33 (t, 6 inches long, 31 ft. 8 inches wide, and 18 ft. 9 
inches high from the ground to the eaves, including 3 ft. base or ondet^ 
pinning. 

The entries A A, one for boys and the other for gizls, are in the rear of 
fhe building, through the woodshed, which, with the yard, is alio divided by 
a prtition. Each entry is 7 ft. 3 inches, by 9 ft. 3 inches, and is siip|i)ied 
%ith a scraper and mat for the feet,, and shelves and hooks for outer gar* 
knents. 

The schooKroom is 24 ft. 5 inches long, by 19 ft. 4' inches widii^ and. 15 
ft. 6 inches high in the clear, allowing an area of 47SS ft indudinf die i^ 
easa fbr the teacher^s platform, and an allowanee o£900 cubic feel of ain 16 
a school of 36. 

The teacher's platform B, is 5 ft* 9 inches wide, by 6 ft. dee^ indndiiv 
ji.ft of recess, aiid 9 inches hidi. On it stands a taue, the lege of wksebi 
a^e set into the floor, so as to be firm, and at the same tiiiS movaUeu. in: 
oas«. tke {Utform ia needed for dsokmatioay on othtf tibe w ii ^ oL-thMi 
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S43liollu». Sack of the teacher is a range of shelves 5,already supplied wkht', 
librai^ of near 400 volames, and a gjobe, outline maps, and other apparaftnib 
On the top of the case is a clock. A blacld)oard 5 ft. by 4, is suspended 
on weights, and steadied by a ffroove on each end, so as to admit of being 
raised and lowered by the teacher, directly in front of the book oafie, and ia 
full Yiew of the whole school. At the bottom of the blackboard is a trough 
to receive the chalk and the sponge, or soil cloth. 




The passages 1>D, are 2 ft. wide, and extend round the room ; E E aiie- 
15 inches, and allow of easy access to the seats and desks on eithet hand. 
T is 5 ft. 3 inches, and in the center stands an open stove C, the pipe ofj: 
which g(|es into one o( the flues, o. The temperature is regulated by a«: 
thermom^er. 

Each ptpil is provided with a desk G, and seat H, the front of the former^ 
constituting the back or support of the latter, which slopes 8^ inches in 16. . 
The seirt also inclines a little from the 
edge. ^ The seats vary in height, 
from Of inches to 17, the youngest 
childrea oeenpying those nearest the 
platform. The desks are 2 ft. long by 18 inches wide, with a shelf beneatft 
for books, and a groove on the back side b, (Fig. 4) to receive a slate, with 
whieh each desk is furnished by the district. The upper surface of the 
desk, except 3 inches of the most distant portion, slopes 1 inch in a foot, 
and the edge is in the same perpendicular line with the fVont tjf tbd seat. 
The level portion of the desk has a groove running along the line of tki 
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TbpofDesk. 



Section oC Seat and Desk* 



slope a, (Fiff. 4) so as to prevent pencils and tiens from rolling off, andTafl* 
opening c, (Fig. 8) to receive an inkstand, wnich is covered by a mecil^ 
lie lid. 

The windows, I, three on the north and three on the south side, ctmttiil 
each 40 panes of 8 bqr 10 glass, are hung (both upper and lower sash) witk 
weights so as to admit of oeing raised or lowered conveniently* The sills 
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ftfe thrM feet from the floor. Those on the south side are protided with eva^ 
tains Md blibdli. 

The proper ventilation of the room is provided for hv the lowering of thd 
tipper sash, and by an opening 14 inches by 18, near the ceiUng. into a flae^ 
(Fif^, d.) a, which leads into the open air. This opening can oe enlarged} 
dimmished, or entirely closed by a shutter controlled by a cord. 

The sides of the room are ceiled all round with wood as hifh as the win- 
dow sill, which, as well as the rest of the Wood work of the interior, is 
painted to resemble oak. 

Taking the above elevation and pliin as the basis, Mr. Dwieht, the editor of 
the New York District School Journal, recommends the following enlarge* 
ment aUd modification of the interior arrangements, as a good model for a dis* 
trict numbering 66 pupils. 




The building is 36 ft. long by d6 wide, and 19 f^. high from the ground to 
the eaves, including 2 ft. base. V. Main entrance. C. Outer entry. 
W. Door leadmg mto clothes etttry B. X. Door into school-room 34 ft. by 
84, amd 15 ft hi^ in the clear. Nl Stove D. Hecess for wood. Y. Door 
to recitation and library room A, M. Platform for recitation. 0. Teacher's 
desk. P. His seat, and R. shelves for his books, &c. S. Map of the World) 
and on the opposite side of teaeher, a blackboard. E. Center aisle 3 ft. 
Wide. "^ F. Division aisle, 18 inches, and G G side aisles, 30 inches. 
K. Desk for two pupils, 4 ft. lon^ by 18 inches wide. J. Seat for two, 13 
inches widC) and vailing from 9^ inches to 16 high. H I. Seat and desk for 
one pupil. Z. Windows three on each side. L L. Ventilation and smoke 
flue. The details of construction are the same as in the preceding plan. Mr* 
I)wight gives the following specification. 

The elevation of building 36 ft. by 26 Wide, the height of posts 17 feet, in- 
cluding sillB and i^ates. The foundation course to be 3 feet out of, and 3 under 
ground. The foundation should be drained by a blind drain running around on 
ttie outside of foundation wadl at bottom, 6 m. by 6 in., filled with pounded 
Btone. Size of siUs, 8 by 8 in. ; posts, 8 by 8 in. ; plates, 8 by 8 in. ; stud- 
ding, 3 by 8 in, 16 inches from center, with the exception pf partitions in the 
interior, which should be 3 by 4 in. ; there should be 3 pair of trussel or prin- 
cipal rafters for support of roof, size of timber as follows : Tie beams 8 oy 8 
in, ; principal rafters, 8 by 8 in. ; king posts, 7 by 8 in. ; jack braces, by 7 
fin. t femall rdfters, 3 by 4 in., two fitet apart* floor timbers, 3 by 10 in.^ two 
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feet from centers ; ceiling timbers, 3 by 6 inches, 19 inches from < 
purlin beams 5 hy 8 inches. The roof to be framed and secured with bohsl 

The outside of main building and roof to be close boarded with hemlock or 
pine boards, the sides covered with half inch siding or clapboards, with a lap of 
1^ in. The cornice and entablature to be the same as represented in the front 
eieration, with raking cornice at each end of the building, the roof to be cot- 
ered with white pine shingles 5^ inches to the weather, or less than one third 
of their length. 

The floor should be Cf 1| inch plank, tongued and grooyed. The sides of the 
room should be ceiled up as high as 3 ft. from the floor, or under side of win- 
dow sill, ton^^e^ and grooved. There will be 6 windows, 3 on north side, and 
3 on south side, the upper and lower sash to be hung with weights and cords, 
and to be fastened widi sash locks, to prevent them from being hoisted from 
the outside. There will be 4 doors, If inch in thickness. The windows and 
doors cased with plain face castings, with back moulding ; base to be put 
down about 7 inches in width, with a bead on upper edge, well secured to floor 
in rooms A and B, and in hall C, the remaining part of sides, walls, ceiling 
and partitions to be lathed and plastered, with two coats of brown and one of 
hard finish. The school-room is 24 by 24 feet ; height of ceiling in clear 
15 feet. 

The following cuts represent a modification of the Windsor plan, as prepared 




I 




Side Elevation. 

for a Primary School in Hartford. The entries (A A) are smaller. The 
teacher^s j^atform is at the end, so as to overlook both yards in the rear. 




Ground Plan. 
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ftfe three feet from the floor. Those on the south side are protided with ewt' 
taint Md blindi. 

The proper ventilation of the room Is provided for hv the lowering of the 
tipper sash, and by an opening 14 inches by 18, near the ceiling, into a flae^ 
(Fif^, d.) a, which leads ioto the open air. This opening can oe enlarged} 
dimmished, or entirely closed byr a shutter controlled by a cord. 

The sides of the room are ceiled all round with wood as hifh as the win- 
dow sill, which, as well as the rest of the Wood work of the hiterior, is 
painted to resemble oak. 

Taking the above elevation and plan as the basis, Mr. Dwight, the editor of 
the New York District School Journal, recommends the following enlarge* 
ment aUd modification of the interior arrangements, as a good model fbr a dis* 
trict numbering 66 pupils. 




The building is 36 ft. long by 36 wide, and 19 ft, high from the ground to 
the eaves, including 3 ft. base. V. Main entrance. C. Outer entry. 
W. Door leading into clothes eutry B. X. Door into school-room 34 ft by 
84, amd 15 ft high in the clear. K Stove D. Hecess for Wood. Y. Door 
to recitation and library room A. M. Platform for recitation. 0. Teacher's 
desk. P. His seat, and R. shelves for his books, &6. S. Map of the World) 
and on the opposite side of teacher, a blackboard. E. Center aisle 3 fl. 
Wide. "^ F. Division aisle, 18 inches, and G G side aisles, 30 inches. 
K. Desk for two pupils, 4 fl. long bv 18 inches wide. J. Seat for two, 13 
inches widC) and va^ing from 9^ inches to 16 high. H I. Seat and desk fot 
one pupil. Z. Windows three on each side. L L. Ventilation and smoke 
flue. The details of construction are the same as in the preceding plan. Mr* 
I)wight gives the following specification. 

The elevation of building 36 ft. by 26 Wide, the height of posts 17 feet, in^ 
eluding sillB and i^ates. The foundation course to be 3 feet out of, and 3 under 
ground. The foundation should be drained by a blind dram running around on 
the outside of foundation wall at bottom, 6 m. by 6 in., filled with pounded 
Btone. Size of sills, 8 by 8 in. ; posts, 8 by 8 in. ; plates, 8 by 8 in. ; stud-> 
ding, 3 by 8 in, 16 inches from center, with the exception pf partitions in the 
interior, which should be 3 by 4 in. ; there should be 3 pair of trussel or prin* 
cipal rafters for support of roof, size of timber as follows : Tie beams 8 oy 8 
in. ; principsd rafters, 8 by 8 in. ; king posts^ 7 by 8 in. ; jack braces, 6 by 7 
b. i small rafters, 3 by 4 in., two feet apart* floor timbers, 3 by 10 in*, two 



front 'flotit 9 xii0ii68y ^^soioi wtti 
desk 21 inches from the floor. 
Each scholar is provided with 
a chair, (Fig. 3) detached 
from the de^ behind, and 
fastened to the floor by an iron 
pedestal. Each range of desks 
18 divided by a partition ex- 
tending from the floor to four 
inches above the surfhce of 
the desk. This partition, to 
which the desks are attached, 
gives great firmness to each, 
and at the same time separates 
the scholars from each other, 
and economizes room. JBach 
desk is two feet Ion£, (it 
should be 3 ft. 6 inches) and 
from 13 to 18 inches wide, 
with a shelf beneath for books. The upper surface of the desk, except 
3 inches of the most distant portion, slopes 1 inch in a foot. Along the 
edge of the slope and the level portion, is a groove, to prevent pens and 
pencils from rolling off, and in the level part an opening (b) to receive a 
slate, (and there should have been another (c) for the inkstand, with a botl 
or metallic lid to close over it. Each desk should also have a sponge, pen 
wiper, and pencU holder, (a tin tube,) attached to it.) 





Range of Seats and Desks. 




'■ M.JLp' 



To acconmiodate six of the 
oldest and larffest scholars in 
winter, a desk like a table leaf, 
will be attached to the highest 
end of each range {Fis, 2, 4, e 
e e) and to accommodate the 
same number of ^the smallest 
in summer, sand desks, (Fig. 
5) can be placed at the lowest 
end (d d). The smaller 
children will ultimately be 
accoiomodated in the lower 




The platform (B) for the teacher, occupies the space between the doors 
which open into the sehoolnpoem, and is 9 feet long, 4 feet 6 inches wide, and 
9 inches high. On it is a desk, (Fie. 2) 4 feet long by 2 feet wide, support- 
ed by two (v v) hollow pedestals, which will accommodate the books, &c., 
of the teacher. The lid of the desk is a slope, but can be supported by 
slides in the box of the desk so as to be a level. From the platform the 
teacher can conduct the instruction of his classes, arranged around it, or on 
either pide, or in the area, (L) in the rear of the school^and at the same 
time have the rest of the scho€4 under his supervision. 

Each de^k is furnished with a slate of the best quality, and made stroqg 
by a baiid of iron over the corners ^tened with screws. Behind the 
teacher, and in fnU view of the whole school, and accessible to the reciting 
classes, is ar blackboard 9 fbet longl^ 4 leet 6 inches wide, with a trough at 
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Fig. 2. 
the bottom to receiye the chalk or crayon, a sponge or soft leather. Orer 
the black-board, are the printed and written alphabet, arithmetical and geo- 
metrical figures, the pauses, &c., for copying or general exercise. Ak>ng 
the edge of the blackboard, the length of an |nch, foot, yard, dec, are de- 
signateid. Over the teacher^s platform, on the ceiling, the cardinal points of 
the compass are to be painted. In a case (G) 4 feet wide, 15 inches deep, 
and 7 feet high, in the rear of the room, there is a terrestrial and celestial 
^lobe, an orrery, a set of geometrical solids, a set of alphabetical and draw- 
mg cards, arithmetical blocks, and a numerical frame, a model to illustrate 
ciK)e root, a set of outline maps and historical charts, a movable stand to 
support maps, diagrams, movable blackboards, &c. On the western wall, 
on each side of the window, are the eastern and western hemispheres, each 
six feet in diameter. There are also maps of Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
and the United States, and Catherwood^s plan of Jerusalem, together with 
maps illustrative of the history of th^ bible. An eight-day clock is also 
provided. 

The library case (E) is of the same size as the apparatus closet, and con- 
tains already nearly 400 volumes. 





Fig. 7. 



F^ 6. 

The movable stand for blackboard (Fig 6) is like a punter^s easeL 
a. Pins on which the board rests, c. Hinge or joint to the supporting legs 
which are braced by hook b. 

The primary department may be fitted up with a galleiy, (Fig. 7) as is 
recommended by Mr. Wilderspin for infant schools, consisting of a series 
of seats, ascending from the floor. Tlie first or lowest is 8 inches ; each 
ascending, one being one inch higher than the next before it. 
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Plak, &o., or High School, MiODLrrowir, Or. 




The High School building is located on Parsonage street, awar from the 
isiness part of the city. The lot is 227 ft. on the street, by 900 ft. deep, 



business part oi me cuy. j- uo i^i^ is ««« i^' mi uw nxcbi., uj sfuv lu aeep, 
and is divided into two eqoalparts, one of which is appropriated to the boys, 
and the other to the girls. The building stands near the center of the lot, 
east and west, and IS feet from the street. The entrances are on the sido 
next to the street. 




Fig. 2. Transverse Section. 

A. Basement, 90 ft by 50, and 9 ft. in the clear. B. Mais' De* 
partment, 50 ft. by 47, and 12 ft. hish in the clear, with two recitStioB 
rooms 25 ft. by 12. C. Female Department, same dimensions ts 
Male Department. D. Attic arched, appropriated for calisthnM 
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Iflg. 3. Male Depftrtmeirt, 

The epcterior dimensiom of the bailding are 73 ft. bv 5i* It is two stories 
high, with a basement 9 ft. in the clear, and an arched attic, 6 ft. to the 
sprinff of the arch. The first story is occupied by the male department^ 
imd the second by the girls' department. The basement will be used as a 
Jm spround for the bovs in wet weather, and the attic is appropriated for 
<eali8tlieBic exercises for the girls, and meetings of the whole school. 

The lower sch»ol-room is 50 ft, by 47, and 12 ft* high in the clear, with 
Iwo recitation rooms, each 25 ft. by 12. The entrance is from the Ea«^ 
near the end* into a lobby (A) 8 ft. wide, and fitted up with scnnper, msto, 
hooks, &c. &e. 

The desks are so placed, that the scholars face towards the teacher^» 
platform, <D) which is against the northern partition, separating the school- 
room from the entry^ The desks are f^aced in seven ranges, containing 
each 12 desks, each desk accommodating two scholars, and the front of one 
desk constitutingthe back of the preceding one. The seats and desks are 
painted green. Each range is separated from the other by an aisle 18 incb^ 
es wide, and the whole body of desks is surrounded on three sides by ant 
open space (C C) 6 feet wide. 

On each side of the teacher's platform (D) there is a platform with an 
open space (B) in front, of 10 ft., of half the elevation, for two assistants. 
In the rear of the platform is a room (fi) appropriated to the teacher. 

The recitation rooms are separated from the school-room by a glass par- 
tition. Two sides of each is occupied by blackboards. 

The school-rooms and recitation rooms are ventilated by openings at the 
top and bottom, into eight flues carried up in the wall into the space between 
ttio arch of the attic ami the roof» This space communicates at all times 
with the open air by a gratinff at either end, (as indicated in Fig. 1 and 2.) 

The school-room is heated by two furnaces in the basement, the hot air 
Mcending through the openings (r r) into the lower room, and earned into 
the second story and attic, by oonduetors (f f.) 

There are six lar^e windows to the school-room, and oHe to each recitar 
tion roook The wmdows are (protected by Venetian blinds, which are never 
tipened. The amount of lijght ts sraduated by opening or dosing the slau. 

The g^hs' school-room is on me seeond fioor, ana is, in every respeot 
*ike the one below. Both rooms are well supplied with blackboards, an 
wiUi a set of MitcheU's (wries ol* Ovdine M^^ a&d g^^ 
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Plait, Ac, of East Sgho<»., Salui, VLkatt* 

The lot on which the house stands extends from Essex street to BaA 
street — There is a sufficient passage-way on each side of the house, and 
access from each street. The north end faces the common, which afforOB 
the most ample play-ground, always open. ^ ,«, , • 

The exterior dimensions of the building are 136 by 50 ft. The School' 
rooms are 65 by 36 ft. and 15ft. high, each : the space in front of the desks, 
65 by 4 ft. 6 inches ; the space occupied by the desks, 59 by 25 ft. ; the 
space in rear of the desks, 65 by 6 ft. 6 inches ; the floor of which is raised 
8 inches above the floor of the rooms ; the side aisles are 3 ft., and all the 
other aisles 18 inches in width. 

The desks are so placed that the schdars sit with their faces towards ihs 
partition which separates the school-room from the recitation rooms, the 
light being thus admitted in their rear and on one side. 

The desks are 4 ft. in length, and of four sizes in width, the two front 
ranges being 16 inches, the two next 15, the two next 14, and the two next 
13. The desks are also of four sizes in height ; the two front ranges being, 
on the lower side, 37 inches, the two next 26, the two next 25, the two 
next 24. 

The desks in each school-room are placed in ranges, each range contain- 
inff eleven desks, and each desk being fitted for two scholars ; so that 176 
scholars may be received in each department, or 352 in the whole school. 
The desks are constructed like tables, with turned legs, narrow rails, in- 
clined top and a shelf beneath. The legs and rails are of birch, stained and 
Tarnished, and the tops of cherry, oiled and varnished. The legs are se- 
cured in the floor by tenons. The tables of the teachers are constructed 
and finished like the desks of the scholars. 

The chairs are also of four sizes ; those in the two front ranges being 12 
by 12| inches in the seat, (i. e. extreme width, the sides being of the usual 
shape of chairs,) and 16 inches in height, and those in the succeeding ranges 
being reduced in height in proportion to the desks, and also varying propor- 
tionuly in the dimensions of the seats. 

The chairs are constructed with seats of base wood, and cherry backs ; 
the seats and backs hollowed, and the seats resting on wooden pedestals, 
secured to the floor by tenons and screws. 

Upon the front edge of the raised platform, in the rear of the desks, set' 
tees are placed, which are of the same length as the desks, and are placed 
in corresponding positions, with intervening spaces in continuation of the 
aisles. The settees are placed with the bsMsk towards the desks, and are 
designed exclusively for the use of classes attending reviews before the 
principals. The settees in width and height correspond to the larsest Kze 
of chairs, and are constructed of the same materials, and finished in me same 
style. 

In the center and at the extremities of the range of settees, are placed 
tables, (of 4 by 2 ft. 6 inches, oval shape,) which are occupied bv the assist- 
ants, during general exercises, when the station of the principal is in front 
of the des^B, the middle one being used by the principal when attending 
reviews. 

Each recitation room (18 by 10 ft.) is appropriated to a single course of 
study, as marked ui)on the plan, and is therefore used exclusively by one 
assistant. Three sides of the room are appropriated to seats, being lined 
with cherry wood, (oikd and varnished) to a height reaching above the 
heads of the scholars. The lining is projected at the bottom, so as to ftur- 
nish inclined backs to the seats, which are constructed of chen^ wood, IS 
inches in width, 2 inches thick, with hollowed top and rounded edce, sap- 
ported on turned \ep, the height being 15^ inches from the top of die sent 
to the floor. The fourth side of the room, opposite the window, is ocenpied 
by a bbckboard of 3 ft. in width, which extends across the space upon 
each side of the door. 

All the spaces between the doors and windows upon the four ndes «f tl» 
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•ehool-iooms are oeeupied by Uaekboards. In tl^e Bpaees between the 
windows upon the rear, recesses have been constroctea, which are fitted 
with bookshelves, and are closed by means of covers in front, which are 
raised and lowered by weights and pulleys. These covers are blackboards, 
and are so finished as to represent sonken panels. Drawers are constmct* 
ed beneath the blackboards to receive the sponges, chalk, &c. 

Circular ventilators are pla<Sed in the ceiling of each school-rocnn and 
recitation room ; three in each school-room of 3 ft. in diameter, and one in 
each recitation room of 2 fl. in diameter. These ventilators are sdid cov- 
ers of wood, hung with hinges, over apertures of corresponding size, and 
raised or lowered by means of eords passing over pulleys, through the ceil- 
ing into the room below, the cords terminating in loops, which are fastened 
to hooks in the side of the room. When the ventilators are raised, the im- 
pure air escapes into the garret, the ventilation of which is also provided 
for by means of the circular windows in the gable ends, which torn on 
{Mvots in the center, and are opened or shut by cords passing over polleys 
in the same manner as the ventilators. 

Each school-room is warmed by a furnace, placed directly under the cen- 
ter of the space in front of the desks, the hot air ascending through a circu- 
lar aperture of 3 fl. in diameter, which is represented upon the ^an. • The 
smoke-pipe, (of galvanized iron) is cooductea upward through the center of 
this aperture, and thence, after passing a considerable distance into the 
achool-room, through one of the recitation rooms into the chimney, which 
is built in the center of the front wall. The recitation rooms are warmed 
by means of apertures at the top and bottom re8pectivel]r of the partitions 
which separate them from the school-rooms, which being open together, 
secure a rswid equalization of temperature in all the rooms. These aper- 
tures are fitted to be closed, with revolving shutters above, and shutters 
hung on hinges below. 

In the partition wall between the school-rooms, is a clock having two 
faces, and thus indicating the hour to the occupants in each room. The 
clock strikes at the end of each half hour. In the ante-rooms, (marked F, 
F, on the plan Fig. 1) are hooks for caps, overcoats, &c. In each of these 
rooms, also, there is a pump and sink. 

In the lower story ^ there are two primary school-rooms 36 S; ft. by 24^ 
ft, each seating 60 children. Each child has a chair firmly fixed to the 
floor, but no desk. In the rear there is an appropriate shelf for books, 
for each pupil, numbered to correspond with the number on the chair. In 
front of the school, there is a blackboard occupying the distance between the 
doors, and a desk, at which the several classes stand in succession, and 
copy appropriate exercises on the slate from the blackboard. 

For this school-house, with all its completeness of arrangements and 
regulations, the city of Salem is indebted mainly to the indefatigable exer- 
tions of the late Mayor, the Hon. Stephen C. rhillips. During the three 
years of his administration, every school-house was repaired or rebuilt, 
and all the schools brought under an admirable system. On leaving his of- 
fiee, in 1842, he gave to the city for 
school purposes, his salary for 
three years, amounting to $2,400, 
which has been applied to repair- 
ing and refurnishing the High 
School building, which is now a 
monument of his taste and mu- 
nificence. 

The High School, and one of 
the new primary schools, are fur- 
nished with *' Kimball's Improved 
School Chair," which for strength, 
comfort, and style of finish, is su- ^ 
Hish School Chair P®"?^ ^ ^y ®^®^ ^^^ before the Primaiy School Chair. 
^^ ' public. 
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DCSCRIPTION OF LATm AHD EnOLMH HiOH ScBOOLf, SaLKV. 

The interior of this building is fitted up in a style of ornamental and useful 
elegance which has no parrallel in this eountry. 

The Latin School is believed to be the first Frbe School established in the 
United States, and probably in the world, v/here every person within certain 
geographical limits, and possessing certain requisites of study, has an equal 
right of admission, free of cost. It was founded in 1637, and has continued 
without interruption, giving a thorough preparation to students for cc^lege, to 
thepresent day. The English High School was established in 1827. 

The walls of the Latin Grammar School are enriched and adorned with 
inscriptions in the Greek and Latin language and character. These are not 
merely apothegms of wisdom, but mementoes of duty ; they are fitted to 
inspire the pupils with noble sentiments, and are the appropriate '* Genius of 
the Place:' 

The interior of the English High School is adorned in a manner no lew 
appropriate and useful. 

In the center of the ceiling is the circle of the zodiac, 29 feel in diameter. 
The ventilator, 3^ feet in diameter, represents the sun, the spots being desig- 
nated upon the nucleus in conformity to the latest telescopic observation. 
The divergence of the solar rays is also fully exhibited. The earth is re- 
presented in four different positions, indicating the four seasons. The moon 
also is described in its orbit, and its position so varied as to exhibit its four 
principal changes. The globular figure of the earth is clearly shown, and 
lines are inscribed upon it representing the equator, tropics, and polar circles. 
The hour lines are wso marked and numbered. The border of the circle re- 
presents upon its outer edge the signs of the zodiac, with their names, and 
within, the names of the months. The signs are divided into degrees, and 
the months into days, both of which are numbered. The thirty-two points of 
the compass are marked upon the inner edge, the true north and magnetic 
north both correctly indicated, — the variation of the needle having been as- 
certained by a recent series of observations. 

The circle of the zodiac, as thus described, being enclosed within a square 
panel, the exterior spaces in the four angles are fiSed up as fbMcma : 

The western angle exhibits the planet Saturn, with his rings and belts, as 
seen through a telescope, and his true size in proportion to the sun, supposing 
the circle of the zodiac to represent the size of the sun. The eastern angle 
exhibits Jupiter, with his belts, of a size similarly proportionate. The other 
primary planets and the moon are described according to their relative sizes> 
m the southern angle. In the northern angle is a succession of figures, de- 
simied to represent the varying apparent size of the sun, as seen from the 
different planets. In the ceiling there are also two oblong pands, one towards 
the western, the other towards, the eastern extremity. The western panel 
contains a diagram, which illustrates, by their relative position, the distance 
of the several planets, primary and secondary, from the bud, which is placed 
at one end of the panel. The several planets are designated by their signsy 
and the figures, placed opposite to each, show how many millions of miles it 
is distant from the sun. The satellites of the Earth, Jupiter, Saturn, and 
Herschel, are described as revolving in their orbits around their respective 
primaries. The eastern panel contains a diagram, which illustrates the theoi- 
ry of the solar and lunar eclipses. The moon is represented in differenl 
parts of the earth^s shadow, and also directly between the earth and the son. 

Upon the four sides of the room, in the space above the windows and 
doors, eight panels are described, containing as many diagrams, which illus- 
trate successively the following subjects : — 

1. The different phases of the moon. 2. The apparent, direct, and retro- 
grade motions of Mercury and Venus. 3. The moon^s paraUax. 4. The 
commencement, progress, and termination of a solar eclipse. 6. The di- 
minution of the intensity of light, and the force of attraction in proportion to 
the increase of the squares of distance. 6. The transit of Venus over the 
sun^s disc. 7. The refraction of the rays of light by the atmosphere, caus- 
ing the sun, or other celestial bodies, to appear UKwe the horixon when tcUh- 
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ally below it. 8. The theory of the tides, giTing distinct views of the full 
and neap tide, as caused by the change of position and the relatire attraction 
of the sun and moon. 

The two small panels over the entrance doors represent, respectively, the 
remarkable comets of 1680 and 1811, and the theory of cometary motion as 
described in the plates attached to Blum's " Beauty of the Heavens." 

The diagram in the large panel upon the north side of the recitation plat- 
form represents the relative height of the principal mountains and the rela- 
tive length of the principal rivers on the globe. The mountains and rivers 
are all numbered, and scales of distance are attached, by which the heights 
and lengths can be readily ascertained. The relative elevation of particular 
countries, cities and other prominent places, the limits of perpetual snow, of 
various kinds of vegetation, &c., are distinctly exhibited. This diagram is a 
copy of that contained in Tanner's Atlas. 

The diagram in the corresponding panel on the south side of the recitation 
platform represents a geological section, the various strata being systematic- 
ally arranged and explained by an index. 

The space between the windows upon the north and south sides of the 
room are occupied by inscriptions in which the diameter, hourly motion, side- 
real period, and diurnal rotation of the several primary planets and the earth's 
moon, are separately stated, according to calculations furnished for the pur- 
pose by Professor JPeirce, of Cambridge. The hourly motion and sidereal 
period of the four asteroids are also stated in corresponding inscriptions upon 
the western side. The diameter aod rotation of the sun are inscribed upon 
the edge of the circular recess beneath the ventilator. 

Over the frontispiece, which surmounts the recess upon the teacher's ros- 
trum, is a beautifully executed scroll bearing the inscription, 

'* Order is Heavkn's first Law." 

This motto may be regarded as equally appropriate, whether viewed as ex- 
planatory of the celestial phenomena which are figured upon the waUs, or as 
suggesting the principle which should guide the operations of the school. 

The clock is placed within the recess, upon the wall of which the course of 
studies prescribed for the school, and arranged into two divisions, is con- 
spicuously inscribed. 



Many of the charity schools of Holland contain paintings of no incon- 
siderable excellence and value. In Germany, where every thing, (excepting 
war and military affairs,) is conducted on an ioexpensive scale, the walls of 
the school-rooms were oflen adorned with cheap engravings and lithographs, 
of distinguished men, of birds, beasts, and fishes ; — and, in many of them, a 
cabinet of natural history hail been commenced. And throughout all Prus- 
sia and Saxony, a most delightful impression was lefl upon my mind by the 
character of the persons whose portraits were thus displayed. Almost with- 
out exception, they were likenesses of good men rather than of great ones, — 
frequently of distinguished educationists and benefactors of the young, 
whose countenances were radiant with the light of benevolence, and the 
very sight of which was a moral lesson to the susceptible hearts of children. 

In the new building for the " poor school" at Leipsic, there is a large hall 
in which the children all assemble in the morning for devotional purposes. 
Over the teacher's desk, or pulpit, is a painting of Christ in the act of blessing 
little children. The design is appropriate and beautiful. Several most for- 
lorn-looking, half-naked children stand before him. He stretches out his 
arms over them, and blesses them. The mother stands by with an expres- 
sion of rejoicing, such as only a mother can feel. The little children look 
lovingly up into the face of the Saviour. Others stand around, awaiting his 
benediction. In the back-ground are aged men, who gaze upon the spectacle 
with mingled love for the children and reverence for their benefactor. 
Hovering above is a group of angels, hallowing the scene with their pres- 
eoce.—- Afr. Mann's Seventh Annual Report. 
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Plins, &c., of Brimmer GHummar. School, Bosrok. 

This building was erected in 1843. It is situated on Common-street, near 
Washington, it is 74 feet in length on the street, by 52 feet deep, with 
three stories. The entrance is in the center of the front into a hall 8 feet 
wide, leading through into the yard in the rear, which is divided by a wall 
into three portions. The passage to the second and third floors is by a double 
fliffht of stairs near the front door. 

The first floor is occupied by two Primary School-rooms, each 30 by 22 
feet, and 11 feet high ; and the Ward-room, 30 by 50 feet. 

The school-room on the second floor is 70 feet by 37 feet wide, and 14 feet 
6 inches high between the bays. The ceiling is plastered up between the 
bays, (cross timbers) by which eighteen inches are grained in height, dividing 
the ceiling into equal compartments. There are two recitation rooms, one 
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on* each side the entrance, 17 feet 6 inches, by 11 feet 4 inches each, with 
two windows in each room, and benches on all the sides for the pupils. The 
school-room is lighted on three sides, and contains 118 desks, and 236 chairs, 
two chairs to each desk, the desks and chairs beins of four sizes. The tops 
of the desks are cherry wood, and the chairs are wales' patent. The desks 
are sei>arated by aisles one foot four inches in width, except the center aisle, 
which is two feet wide. 

The aisles on the side nearest the recitation-rooms, are three feet wide, 
and those at each end, 2 feet 6 inches each. The platform on which are 
the desks of the master and assistants, is eight inches high, and 6 feet 6 



inches wide, and the desks are so idaced that the pupils sit with their bficks 
to the platform; and the pupils are so arranged at the desks in classes and 
sections, that when one class is reciting, the desk is only occupied by one 
puml. The windows are shaded by inside blinds painted green. 

The school-room on the third floor is of the same size, having an arched 
ceiling 13 feet high in the center, with recitation-rooms and other arrange- 
ments similar to the school-room on the second floor. 

The building is wanned by two furnaces, and ventilated by six flues, dis- 
charging into the attic, from which the impure air is carried off by copper 
ventilators in the roof. The openings into the flues in the school-rooms are 
controlled by Preston's ventilators. 

The frame of Preston's Ventilator is made of a flat bar of iron 2j by J 
inch, framed at the corners, the end at each corner running by in order to 
receive a clamp to screw the frame to the brick work ; the door is of plate 
iron, (jr wire gage), with a rod passing down the center of the plate, on the 
back side, each end of the rod running by the plate and isntering the frame, 
forming a pivot on which the plate or door of the ventilator turns. The 
door shuts against a projection in the frame. 

The chair in the accompanying section of a desk and seat, similar to 
those with which the 
new Latin High School 
in Bedford-street is fur- 
nished, is Wales' Patent 
School chair. The iron 
standard is one solid 
piece, having no joining 
to get loose, or come 
apart in the use. They 
are made of any height 
and size from 8 inches 
to 17 inches from the 
top surface of the seat 
to the floor, by S . Wales, 
fun., 66 Kilby-street, 
"boston. 

The standard of the 
desk, represented in the 
cut, is also cast iron. 

The desks in the Brimmer School are more like the one represented in 
the accompanying section r^ 
of desk and chair used Lt//* 
in the Elliott Grammer 
School. 

The cut below repre- 
sents the bench used in 
the Primary School. The 
scholars are separated by 
a compartment A, which 
serves as a rest for the 
arm, and place of deposit 
for books. 
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Hints respecting Ventilation. 
The annexed section exhibits the mode recommended in the " Minutes of 

the Committee of Council (England) on Education," for regulating a suppl/ 

of fresh air, and providing for the escape of that rendered unfit for respi- 
ration in school-houses with two stories. A, A and G are gratings commu- 
nicating by a passage through 

the external wall into a space 

under the floor, by which cold 

pure air enters at B and D 

through valvular openings in 

the floors into each apartment 

respectively. The extent of 

these openings can be enlarged 

or diminished or entirely closed 

at any time by turning the valve 

or register with which each 

opening should be furnished. 

At C and E the impure air can 

be allowed to escape through 

valvular openings in or near 

the ceiling; from the lower 

apartment, by means of a flue 

in or along the wall into the 

open space between the upper 

ceiling and roof; and from the 

upper apartment directly into 

the same space. At F are air 

^ates in the ends of the build- 
ing through which the warm 

impure air escapes. 

The mode of ventilation, above described and illustrated, can be improved 

by introducing the pure cold air from the atmosphere above the building by 
one of MotVs Receiving Cowls placed on the top of a recess of four or six 
inches made in the wall if built of brick, or of a flue or pipe extending from 
the floor to the roof, and discharging it into the room by a valvular opening 
in the floor. The escape of impure air can be hastened 
by placing one or more of Motifs Exhausting Cowls on a 
ventilating flue or flues, leading directly from each apart- 
ment above the roof or from the attic, into which the impure 
air has been discharged. The flues or recess, both for in- 
troducing pure air, and discharging that which has become 
impure should have two openings into the room, one near 
the ceiling and the other at the floor. These flues can be 
constructed without any additional cost for mason work, 
by leaving a recess of 4 inches (in a 12 inch wall) by 20 
inches, and continuing it through the coping on which the . . 

cowl is placed. The furring for the lath being 1 inch, leaves Receiving CowL 
a flue of 100 square inches. The beams, floor, and ceiling 
will complete the flue. If the room is warmed by one or 
more stoves, the cold air should be introduced within a few 
inches of the bottom of the stove. The openings into the 
flues should be furnished with valves or doors, and should 
be managed so as to admit the pure cold air to the most 
heated part of the room, and effect the escape from that 
part of the room where the air is most impure. This will . 
vary with the mode of heating the room, whether by fire- 
dace, stove, or furnace; and from summer to winter. 
The openings for the escape of the vitiated air should be 
80 placed as to cause the pure air warmed by contact with 
the stove, or flowing in from a furnace below, to traverse 
the whole apartment. 

Exhausting CowU 
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Hints respecting Blackboards. 

The upper portion of the standing blackboard should be inclined back a 
little from the perpendicular, and alons the lower edge there should be a pro- 
jection or trough to catch the particles detached from the chalk or crayon 
when in use, and a drawer to receive the sponge, cloth, lamb^s-skin, or other 
soft article used in cleaning the surface of the board. 

Blackboards, even when made with great care, and of the best seasoned 
materials, are liable to injury and defacement from warping, opening of seams, 
or splitting when exposed to the overheated atmosphere of school-rooms, 
unless they are set in a frame like a slate, or the panel of a door. 

By the following ingenious, and cheap contrivance, a few feet of board can 
be converted into a table, a sloping desk, one or two blackboards, and a form 
or seat, and the whole folded up so as not to occupy a space more than five 
inches wide, and be easily moved from one room to another. It is equally 
well adapted to a school-room, class-room, library or nursery. 

f f Under side of the 

swinging board, sus- | \^ 

pended by rule-joint 
hinges, when turned up, 
painted black or dark 
chocolate. 

a d Folding brackets, 
inclined at an angle of 
75 degrees, and swung 
out to support the board 
when a sloping desk is 
reauired. 

c Folding brackets 
to support the swinging 
board when a bench or 
flat table is required. 

eeee Uprights attached to the wall. 

g g Form to be used when the swinging board is let down, and to be sup- 
ported by folding legs. The under side can be used as a blackboard for small 
children. 

h A wooden button to retain the swinging board when turned up for use as 
a blackboard. 

n Opening to receive 
inkstands, and deposit 
for slate, pencil, chalk, 
&c. 

m Surface of swing- 
ing board when let 
down. 

/ Surface of form or 
bench. 

When not in use, or let down, the desk and form should hang flush with 
each other. 

A cheap movable blackboard can be made after the following cut (Fig, 3. 
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Slate Blackboard. 

l}^ the clasB-roomB of the American Ae^lam for the Deaf and Dumb, and 
all similar institutions, where most of the mstruction is given by writing, and 
drawings on the blackboard, large slates from three feet wide, to four feel 
long are substituted for the blackboard. These slates cost from $2 to $3, 
and are superior to any other form of blackboard, and in a series of years 
prove more economical 

Plaster Blackboard. 

Asa substitute for the painted board, it is common to paint black a portion 
of the plastered wall when covered with hard finish, (i. e. plaster of Paris and 
oand ;) or to color it by mixing with the hard finish a sufficient quantity of 
lamp-black, wet with alcohol, at the time of putting it on. The hard finish) 
colored in this way, can be put on to an old, as well as to a new surface* 
Unless the lamp-black is wet with alcohol, or sour beer, it will not mix uni' 
formly with the hard finish, and when dry, the surface, instead of being a 
uniform black, will present a spotted appearance. 

Canvas Blackboard, 

Every teacher can provide himself with a portable blackboard nlade of 
canvas cloth, 3 feet wide and 6 feet long, covered with three or four coata 
of black paint, like Winchester's Writing Charts. One side mijlit, like 
this chart, present the elements of the written characters classified in the 
order of their simplicity, and guide-marks to enable a child to determine with 
ease the height, width, and inclination of every letter. Below, bn the same 
side, might be ruled the musical scale, leaving sufiicient space to receive 
such characters as may be required to illustrate lessons in musio. The oppo« 
site side can be used for the ordinary purposes of a blackboard. When rolled 
up, the canvas would occupy a space three feet long, and not more than three 
inches in diameter. 

Directions for making Crayons. 

A school, or the schools of a town, may be supplied with crayons very 
cheaply, made after the following directions given by Professor Turner of 
the American Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb. 

Take 5 pounds of Paris White, 1 pound of Wheat Flour, wet with water* 
and knead it well, make it so stiff that it will not stick to the table, but not so 
stiff as to crumble and fall to pieces when it is rolled under the hand. 

To roll out the crayons to the proper sizct two boards are needed, one, to 
roll them on ; the other to roll them toith. The first should be a smooth pine 
board, three feet long, and nine inches wide. The other should also be pine, 
a foot lon^, and nine inches wide, leaving nailed on the under side, near each 
edge, a slip of wood one third of an incn thick, in order to raise it so much 
above the under board, as, that the crayon, when brought to its proper aize, 
may lie between them without being flattened. 

The mass is rolled into a ball, and slices are cut from one side of it about 
one third of an inch thick ; these slices are again cut into strips about four 
inches long and one third of an inch wide, and rolled separately between 
these boards until smooth and round. 

Near at hand, should be another board 3 feet long and 4 inches wide, across 
which each cravon, as it is made, should be laid so that the ends may pro- 
ject on each side — the crayons should be laid in close contact and straight. 
When the board is filled, the ends should be trimmed off so as to make the 
crayons as long as the width of the board. It is then laid in the sun, if in 
hot weather, or if in winter, near a stove or fire-place, where the crayons 
may dry ffraduaily, which will require twelve hours. When thoroughly dry, 
they are fit for use. 

An experieueed hand will make 160 in an hour. 
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DIFFERENT KINDS OF BOO^ IN USE IN THE PUBUC SCHOOLS. 



In Spelling, Beading, D^nUi&n»9((f€. Russell^s American School Reader. 

" Elocutionary Readeribr Young*^- 

Ladies. 
*« Introduction to «* *« 

" Lessons in Enunciation. 
Town's Analysis. 
Tower's Gradual Reader. 
Webster's American Spelling Booju 
" Elementary ^' ** 

■< SclKNd Dictioiwj^. 
Worcester's Fiviit Book. 
" Second " 



American First Class Bocdc. 
American Popular Lessons. 
American Preceptor. 
Angell's Union Series, No. 1. 

M « «( 2^ 

t€ « « 3^ 

" «« " 4. 

€t €€ M 0^ 

€t <« «( Q^ 



Bible and Testament 
Bumstead's First Reading Book. 
" Second " 
•« Third " 

Claggetf s American Expositor. 
Cobb's Spelling Book. 
Cumming's Spelling Book. 
Emerson*s National Spelling Boek. 

*' Introduction to Spelling Beolh 
Fowle's Common School Speller. 

" Companion to " 
Qallaudef s Child's Kotore Defining 

Book. 
Gallaudef s Practical Spelling Book. 

«* School Dictionary. 
Hall's Primary Reader. 
'< Reader*s Quide. 
Hazen's Speller and Define?. 
Historical Reader. 
Lee's Spelling Book. 
Murray's English Reader. 
National Reader. 
Parley's Common School Hi^toi^y. 
Porter's Rhetorical Reader. 
Russell** Primer. 

*■ Spelling Book. 
** Primary Reader. 
« Sequel 
** Introdnctian* 



Introduction to ThMBrnkf 
Third " 
Fourth Book. 
School Dictionaij-. 
Comprehensiye Dictteiiy. 



Adams'. 

AiBsvMfth'4. 

Colburn's First Lessons. 

Coolidge's. 

Daboll's. 

« Improivti. 

DaTies*.' 

Emerson's First Part 
*< Second Pwt 
«« Third ^■ 

Greenleafs Mental. 
" Introduction* 

** Nationai 

Olney's. 

Pike's. 

Smith's PracticaL 
" New. 

White's. 

WUlard'i. 





Hdbrook's Drawing Cards. 




Root's. 


Goodrich's National. 


Winchester's. 


Huntington's. 


t 


lif alte Bran's. 




MitcheU's OutUne Maps. 


In Book-keeping. 


Mitchell's Primary. 




«* , School Geography. 


Coles. 


Morse's School Geography. 


Karris'. 


Olney's. 


Preston's. 


Parley's Primary. 




Willard's Primary. 


In Algebra. 


Woodbridge's Modern. 






Bourton's. 


In Cframmar. 


Colbura's. 




Day's. 


Balch's. 


Davies'. 


Brown's Institutes. 


Sherwin's. 


Bullion's Practical Lessons. 


Tower's Intellectual. 


« English Grammar. 




Cutler's. 


In Surveying, 


Aonum^t. 




Flak's. 


FUnes. 


Murray's. 




Greenleaf s. 


JH AHrohOmy, 


Sttutu S. 






Blake*s. 


In CompoHtian. 


Burritfs Geography of the Heavens, 




Kendall's Uranography. 


Parker's Progressire Exercises. 


Olmsted's. 


'* Aids to English Cotoposition 








Jn BUtory. 






Blake's. 


Goodrich's United Stttas. 


Comstock's. 


Hale's United States. 


Olmsted's. 


Kflightley's. 


Swift's. 




. 


Whelpley*s Compound. 


In Mentai and Moral PkUosefpky, 


Worcester's. 






Abercombie's Moral Philosophy, 




Good's Book of Nature. 




Watts on the Mind. 


Columlnan. 


Wayland's Practical Ethics. , 


Cook'k. 





APPENDIX. NUMBSa XIV. 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN CITIES AND LARGE VILLAGES. 

When refereaces were made in the Report to this number of the 
Appendix, it was intended to present the history and condition of the 
public schools in various cities and li^rge villages, where they had 
been organized on a plan of gradation more or less similar to the one 
presented in the Report. In connection with the schools which are 
universally recognized in a system of public instruction, a brief notice 
was intended to be taken of such educational institutions, as '< Infant 
Schools," " Reform Schools," ** Industrial and Farm Schools," and 
*' Schools for Juvenile Offenders." But for want of room, most of 
the matter intended for this Appendix, will be omitted, except such 
portions as relate to the operation of a Public High School. 

The establishment of this grade of public schools, is often opposed 
on entirely different grounds. By some it is claimed, that while the 
pecuniary burden of its support will fall mainly on the property of 
the wealthy, their children will not derive any benefit from the school ; 
and on the other hand, it is regarded by many with jealousy, as afford- 
ing special advantages to a few professional and wealthy families, or 
as educating the children of the industrial class, is above the business 
for which the wishes or circumstances of their parents may have des- 
tined them. Since that portion of the Report in which this subject 
is discussed, was printed, information has been collected to show the 
operation of this grade of public schools in cities and large districts in 
this and other states, where they have been established, long enough 
to show their appropriate fruits. This information will be embodied 
in one of the series of '* Educational TractSj^^ relating to ** Public 
^Schools in Cities and large Villages,^'* The following extracts from 
a few of the communications which have been received from such 
cities and villages situated in different states, and differing from each 
other in many particulars, are introduced to sustain the views pre- 
sented in the Report, as to results which may reasonably be anticipa- 
ted from good public schools, and especially from the establishment of 
a Public High School. 

Brattleboro, Vermont 
^The organization of the present school system in this village, dates 
back over a space of nearly nve years, at which time, for a population of 
Hiteen hundred people, there were four district schools, taught as usual, 
16 
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by males in winter, and females in summer; and In additfan to these, the 
same number of select schools, including an incorporated academy. Our 
citizens were in no respect satisfied with the means of education offered 
to their children ; — the poorer class, since the academy producing its ^sual 
and legitimate effect, had rendered the district school wholly unworthy of 
its design ; and the more affluent, in that the select schools were indiffer- 
ently supported, and taught by persons only temporarily employed in the 
busmess of instruction. 

A few gentlemen interested in the young, observing this unfortunate 
condition of the schools, proposed a trial of the present system ; but were . 
met by the doubts, fears and indifference of the many, and the determined 
and violent apposition o[ a few* Some (there were honorable exceptions) 
of the wealthiest tax payers, resisted the efforts of the friends of the sys- 
tem, because they haa educated their children in the select schools ; while 
the poorer class were influenced to believe that the system was designed 
to educate the children of their more favored neighbors. But, by the 
prudence of the friends of the system, and mainly by the cooperation of 
the mother^s of Brattleboro, these objections were overruled, and now 
seem scarcely to be felt, — by the latter class, as they are sensible that 
their children receive the equivalent of an academic English education at 
a trifling expense ; and on the part of the former, since the improvement 
of the school system has induced some to select Brattleboro as a place of 
residence, and a greater number of its present citizens to remain; thus 
exerting a favorable influence on the value of real property. 

Such was the origin of the present school system, and the obstacles it 
had to contend against. The high school is now based upon a founda- 
tion not to be shaken ; for it has taken deep root in the afrections of the 
community, and is sustained and cherished, by their most ardent exer- 
tions and wishes for its prosperity and perpetuity. By strangers and the 
friends of common schools in neighboring towns, the inquiry is often made, 
what are the advantag^es of the present, over the old system ; and, as we 
apprehend, they li^ay be stated as follows : 

In exerting a most favorable influence upon the primary schools. Pre- 
paratory to admission to the central school, are certain qualifications ; so 
that parents are induced to exercise greater vigilance over the welfare of 
the lowest grade of schools, and teachers, being brought more or less into 
comparison by the success of the candidates from their respective schools^ 
are stimulated to greater exertion. The cpnsequence has been, that that 
part of education, which formerly was most neglected, is now watched 
with the most lively interest; and the most happy effects follow. The 
greatest care is used in selecting teachers for these schools, which we 
regard as in no respect behind the high school, in point of excellence. 

Again, one half, and even a greater fraction, of the children of the vil- 
lage, it is apprehended, would be unable to bear the expense of any thing 
like a full course of instruction in select schools, while under the present 
system they are carried through studies, covering six or eight years, at a 
trifling expense. In the same school-room, seated side by side, (we have 
but one department for both sexes) according to age and size, are eighty 
children, representing all classes and conditions in society. The lad or 
miss, whose father pays a school tax of thirty-five dollars, by the side of 
another whose expense of instruction is five cents per annum'. They 
play cordially and happily on the same grounds, and pursue the same 
studies — the former frequently incited by the native superiority and prac- 
tical good sense of the latter. While the contact corrects the factitious 
gentility and false ideas of superiority in the one, it encourages clesmli- 
ness and good breeding in the other. There are exceptions, of course ; 
.but such is the general effect, according to my observation and codunoo 
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remark. Envy, jealousy and contempt, have given place to kindness 
confidence and respect. Such, sir, was not the case, when we had four 
select schools in this village, not one of which remains. There are other 
advantages of a more miscellaneous character resulting from the system, 
which I will briefly mention. 

The central school belongs to each parent in the village — a patrimony 
which they leave to their children — an mheritance indefeasible except by 
their indifference ; and, that it may not depreciate in value, they are con- 
stant in their visits and attention. Its influence has collected a well select- 
ed and much read library of nine hundred volumes, and created a taste 
for reading among all classes. It has secured a corps of competent and 
permanent teachers in the primary schools, and insured uniformity in 
books and the course of studies. Teachers from other towns visit the 
central school, to witness the modes of instruction, and school committees 
to obtain the improvements in construction of the house, seats, laying 
out grounds, &c. The effect upon the whole community, has been favor- 
ably felt, in directing attention to the subject of education. 

The friends of the system were apprehensive that the citizens of Brat- 
tleboro, would not submit to the expense of the system — that fifleen hun- 
dred people would be unwilling to raise fifteen hundred dollars, for the 
education of their children ; but the trial has proved the contrary. Under 
the former system, four males were employed in winter, and the same 
number of females in summer, in the district schools. These have now 
become primary schools, and are taught the year round by women ; thus 
making a saving in expense, sufficient to pay the salary of the teacher of 
the high school ; so that the expense, week for week, is no more than 
before the present organization. The aggregate, however, is greater; 
and for the reason, that we now have forty-three weeks of schooling, 
whereas formerly we had only twenty six in the year. But this increased 
expense, owing to increase of teaching, is more than saved to the districtf 
by the closing of four female schools." 



Hallowell, Maine, 

" When the proposition was made six years ago to classify the schol- 
ars, and establish a gradation of schools, consisting of primary, grammar 
and high schools, vigorous opposition was manifested on the ground of 
increased taxation^ and from an impression, that efforts to elevate the 
standard of education among the poorer classes, would not be attended 
with beneficial results. The practical operation, however, of this system 
for six years, has, it is believed, removed all objections, and fully con- 
vinced the most skeptical, of its increasing utility. 

Our classification at present includes seven primary schools, two gram- 
mar schools, — one for each sex — and one high school for both sexes. 
The high school contains sixty scholars, and is under the care and in- 
struction of one teacher. In it all the higher English, and also the Class- 
ical studies are pursued systematically far enough to qualify youth for 
practical business or for college. The influence of this school is deci- 
dedly manifest in elevating public sentiment in reference to the advanta- 
ges of common schools, and the value of general education. It presents 
also a powerful stimulus to the children in the lower schools, to greater 
diligence and effort to qualify themselves to gain admission. So that 
even our grammar schools now, are far better than our best schools, pub- 
lic or private, before this system was introduced. The effect also is vis- 
ible in removing the necessity of private schools, the children of all classes 
vicing with each other on a common level for elevation, and the only 
ground of distinction being good scholarship and correct deportment 
Nor can the benevolent mind contemplate, withoat high satia&ctio^^&sk 
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results, in imparting a gratuitous education of an elevated character, to 
hundreds of children, whose pecuniary means are totally inadequate to 
secure it at private expense. 

While this system proffers to all our children advantages equal to those 
enjoyed in our best academies, it has diminished the expenditure, incln* 
ding both public and private instruction in this place, about six or seven 
hundred dollars, being about twenty-five per cent per annum. And 
whereas, before the adoption of this system, the wealthy and elevated 
classes would scarcely entrust their children to the public schools, now 
the children of all classes mingle on terms of reciprocal cordiality and 
kindness. Nor is this consideration of trifling importance, in view of 
their moral character, and their future relations in life. 

On the whole, it is the general opinion, that greater obstacles would 
noiD be encountered in inducing the community to abolish their present 
system of schools, than were opposed to its introduction." 



Nantdc k et, Massachusetts. 

*• Our Public High School has been in operation eight years, and has, 
during the whole of this time, been highly useful in many ways. It has 
been a stimulus to exertion to the scholars of the lower schools, and has 
furnished us with well educated females, as assistants in our grammar 
schools, and principals in the primary. Before the establishment of our 
high school, we had several private schools, where the children of the 
wealthy received an education beyond the reach of the poorer classes, 
who, although they had the interest and desire, had not the means to 
obtain it When the school was first established, many kept their chil- 
dren back ; but we were fortunate in obtaining as the teacher, Mr. Peirce, 
now principal of the State Normal School at West Newton, (then teach- 
ing a private school here,) whose success was such that soon the public 
schools took the lead, and private institutions almost wholly ceased. AU 
cheerfully sent their children to the high school as soon as they were 
qualified for admission, and very many who had patronized private 
schools, when they found that their children failed in the examination for 
admission to this school, from superficial teaching, sent them into the 
public grammar schools, where no favor was shown, and no glossing 
over was tolerated ; and there they fought their way up, side by side 
with their poorer school mates, learning many good lessons besides those 
in the exact sciences. 

The whole amount of money expended for schools, has been much 
diminished by the substitution of a public for nrivate schools, and the 
teaching has been much more thorough in the former than it was in the 
latter, as the temptation is not so strong with the teacher of the public 
school to force children forward in order to please perents and fill up his 
school. The whole community seem to be aware of this, and the sum 
expended for the support of our schools has been freely increased since 
the establishment of the high school, by the vote of many, who, because 
they paid large sums to private schools, were not before free to be taxed 
to support schools whicn their children did not attend. The general 
interest in schools is much increased, and the admittance to the high 
school is valued by all, rich as well as poor. 

We have one high school, where we finish the English and commence 
the classical education. Males and females attend the same school, as in 
all our schools, and this we think highly desirable. In our first two 
grades, our teachers are all females; in the next two, the grammar and 
high schools, we have male principals and female assistants. The aver- 
age number in our high school is one hundred^ and since its establish' 
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ment, hundreds have obtained a good education, who would otherwise 
have been deprived of it from want of means. Some who finished their 
course at this school, are now teaching here and elsewhere with great 
success. We consider that without the high school our system of public 
education would be very imperfect." 



Newbdryport, Massa-husetts, 

" The Female High School was established by the town of Newbury- 
port nearljr three years since, under great opposition. It was the desire 
of its principal advocates, to make it such a scnool, in respect to the course 
of instruction, and facilities for acquiring knowledge, ana laying the foun- 
dation for usefulness, as should so successfully compete with our best 
private schools, as to supersede their necessity. As might be supposed, 
an arrangement of this nature conflicted with various interests; and so 
loud and bitter was the hue and cry of opposition, that even its most zeal- 
ous advocates began to tremble for the success of their enterprize. 

At the time of tbe organization of the school, much was said, publicly 
and privately, in the streets and in the newspapers of the day, respecting 
the probable practical working of the scheme. The rich were told that 
they were to be taxed for the support of a school by which they could not 
hope to be benefited ; and the poor, that the children of the rich would 
occupy the seats, to the exclusion of theirs. I was myself a stranger to 
both parents and children, and entered upon my duties, with no acquaint- 
ance with the circumstances or history of any of my pupils. A few days 
after we were organized, a gentleman came into the school room to make 
some inquiries respecting the classes of society most fully represented 
amongst us. I was totally unable to give him the desired information, 
and judging from the appearance of the individuals of my charge, I could 
form no idea as to who were the children of poor parents, or of those in 
better circumstances. I mentioned the names of the parents of several, 
which I had just taken, and, amongst others, of two young ladies, of seven- 
teen or eighteen years of age, who, at that moment, it being recess, were 
walking down the room, with their arms closely entwined about each 
other's necks. * The first of the two,' said the gentleman, * is a daugh- 
ter of one of our first merchants, the other has a father worse than none, 
who obtained a livelihood from one of the lowest and most questionable 
occupations, and is himself most degraded.' These two young ladies 
were c assmates for more than two years, and very nearly equal in schol- 
arship. The friendship they have formed, I am confident no circumstan- 
ces of station in life can ever impair. 

Some weeks after the school had commenced, I found, on entering, one 
morning, the young ladies greatly excited ; a crowd gathered around me 
and began to pour forth their complaint in the most indignant terms. It 
seemed that an article had that morning appeared in one of the papers, 
in which it was declared that • the rich and poor could no more be made 
to mingle, than oil and water,'-rand that already enough had been wit- 
nessed amongst the members of the new school, to substantiate the posi- 
tion. I have rarely heard a warmer burst of indignation than this article 
occasioned in our little community. Indeed, every attempt made to sow 
the seeds of discord amongst us, has resulted in drawing upon the heads 
of those who would have done us this evil, the unqualified contempt of all 
the members of the school. 

We have had in our number many from the best families, in all respects, 
in the place. They sit side by side, they recite, and they associate most 
freely with those of the humblest parentage, whose widowed mothers, 
perhaps, toil day after day, at the wash-tub, without fear of contamina- 
tion, or, as I honestly believe, a thought of the diflferencea vihiak^TSsJc 
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I have, at present, both extremes under my charge — the child of affluence 
and the child of low parentage and deep poverty. As my arrangements 
of pupils in divisions, &c are, most of them, alphabetical, it often happens 
that the two extremes are brought together. This never causes a mur- 
mur, or a look of dislike. I am tully persuaded, that there is not in the 
land a body of individuals, so miscellaneously collected, between the 
members of which a greater degree of harmony, and a stronger affection 
for each other prevails. 

In order to ensure the complete success of common high schools, it is 
of course necessary, that they should be of as hi^h a grade, in respect to 
the range of studies pursued, the cultivation of good morals and polite 
manners, &c., as the surrounding private schools. This is required to 
secure the patronage of the wealthy, as most of them will send their chil- 
dren to the best schools, wherever they can find them. On the other 
hand, committees, and especially teachers, should most scrupulously guard 
against any look, word or act, which could be construed into favoritism. 
The poor are generally more sensitive upon this point than the other 
class. If they see that m school they are upon the same footing as others, 
that they are treated with the same kindness and consideration, they will 
be contented and happy." 

Lowell, Massachusetts. 

" The public schools are divided into three grades, viz., thirtv-six pri- 
mary schools, eight grammar schools, and one high school, and all of them 
maintained by direct tax on the whole city. The primary schools are 
taught entirely by females, and receive children under seven years of 
age, and until they are qualified for admission to the grammar schools: 
the average number to each school is sixty. 

The grammar schools receive those who can bring a certificate, or pass 
an examination in the common stops and abbreviations, and in easy read- 
ing and spelling. These schools are divided into two departments, one 
for boys and the other for girls, and are taught by a male principal and 
assistant, two female assistants, and a writing master. The number of 
scholars is about 200 in each department. The studies are the common 
branches of an English education. 

The high school prepares young men for college, and carries forward 
the education of the young of both sexes in the studies previously pursued 
in the grammar schools, as well as in algebra, geometry, rhetoric, astron- 
omy, practical mathematics, natural history, moral philosophy, book keep- 
ing, composition, and the evidences of Christianity. Pupils are admitted, 
on exammation, twice a year, in the studies of the grammar schools. 
There are two departments, one under a male and the other a female 
principal, assisted by two assistants, and a teacher of plain and orna- 
mental penmanship. 

No better education can be obtained in the English, or in the prepar- 
atory classical studies, in any school, and the richest and best educated 
parents are glad to avail themselves of these public institutions. Owing 
to the number of Catholic families. Catholic teachers are provided in five 
primary and one grammar school, in parts of the city where that popula- 
tion predominates. This arrangement has secured the attendance ot that 
class of children, and the hearty co operation of their clergy. 

The influence of the high school has been to stimulate both pupils and 
teachers, and raise the standard of scholarship in the schools below ; to 
draw into the public schools children I'rom every class of families amongst 
us ; and to elevate the whole tone of public sentiment on the subject of 
popular education. Strangers are taken to see the products of mind in 
this school, as well as the triumphs of machinery and muscular labor in 
oar mill8.<' 
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PaiLADELPfliA, Pennsylvanlcu 
The school system of Philadelphia embraces Primary, Secondary, 
Grammar and High Schools. The High School was established in 
1837, and reorganized in 1838, under the auspices of Prof. Bache, as 
Principal. The course of instruction in this school is as complete, 
thorough and practical, as is pursued in any school of this class in the 
whole country. Admission to it is gained by scholarship, after a 
rigid examination, conducted in the following manner: 

" Every candidate for admission into the high school, upon presenting 
himself for examination, has a numbered ticket given to him, by which 
alone he is known until he is admiUed into the school. No questions are 
asked as to name or any other matter. The examination is conducted 
orally and in writing, by six professors, under the superintendence of the 
principal, and the result is marked in a separate list by each professor ; 
the average of the whole determines the admission or rejection of the 
candidate. The written questions are prepared by each professor for 
each examination, and answers in writing are required. The questions, 
when prepared, are handed to the principal, and remain in his possession 
until the day of examination, when they are given out to the candidates, 
who write them down, and they are there arranged in such order that no 
adjacent candidates have the same questions. The written answers are 
kept for inspection by any who desire to see them, and in particular cases 
they have been examined by the controllers. Aller the question of ad- 
mission is decided, ihe name of the pupil is then for the first time asked, 
and his certificate of attendance at the grammar schools for the perioa 
required by the laws of the board of control, is examined. By the course 
which is thus pursued, there can be no opportunity for partiality or favor- 
itism in reference to the candidate, (a charge which it is (bund most diffi- 
cult to avoid in a public institution,) while the qualifications of the pupil 
are most thoroughly tested. The reaction, too, which is produced upon 
the grammar schools by such a course of examination, is of the most ben- 
eficial character. The teachers of the grammar schools watch most anx* 
iously its result, as involving in a measure the character of their respect- 
ive schools : and it is no exaggeration to say, that from the time of 
admission into the grammar schools, the pupil is trained with a view to 
his successful application for admission in the high school.'' 

To show the actual operation of the schoo'. Professor Hart, the present 
Principal, in his last Report, has prepared two tables, one showmg the 
occupations of the parents and guardians of the pupils admitted to the 
school, and another showing the'iritended occupation of each pupil who 
leaves the school by graduation or otherwise. The 10.5 1 pupils who have 
been admitted from the first opening o^ the school in October, 1S38, to 
July, 1845, are registered as belonging to families representing one hun- 
dred and thirty-four different occupations or conditions of Hfe. Among 
them, there are sixty- five clerks and accountants; fifty-four carpenters; 
fitly five store-keepers ; sixty widows; thirty-one tailors ; twenty-three 
inn keepers ; fourteen printers ; sixteen blacksmiths ; ten clergymen; 
thirty four laborers ; five lawyers ; seventeen physicians; thirteen seam- 
stresses ; fifty-nine merchants ; fourteen machinists ; sixteen teachers ; 
seven stone cutters ; thirty-three grocers, &c. The 112 pupils admitted 
in July, 1845, came from families representing Ibrty-six different condi- 
tions or occupations of life. Of these forty six, there were eleven wid- 
ows ; fourteen store-keepers ; seven merchants ; six groeen; six cord- 
wainers ; three clerks ; &ur carpenters; four manuQ^turen ; two ^y* 
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sicians; one clergyman; one baker ; one bricklayer ; one broker ; one 
cabinet-maker; one cooper; one dentist; one lawyer; two mariners; 
one millwright ; two physicians; two stage-drivers; two tailors; one 
victualler ; three weavers, &c. &c. 

The 183 pupils who left the High School for the year ending in July, 
1845, are now engaged in thirty-Beven different occupations. For exam- 

Sles, there are two bakers ; three blacksmiths ; one bookbinder ; five 
ricklayers ; one brickmaker ; fifteen carpenters ; fourteen clerks ; three 
cordwainers ; two coopers ; five druggists ; three engineers ; three en- 
gravers ; three farmers ; four grocers ; two hatters ; two iron-founders ; 
one jeweller ; six machinists ; four lawyers ; seven mariners ; two print- 
ers; two sail-makers ; fifty-three store-keepers ; ten teachers; two tin- 
men, &c. This table shows, that this school is not only high in its posi- 
tion at the head of the public schools, and as its elevated and extended 
course of instruction under the ablest and high«^st priced professors, would 
indicate, but that it is public in the best sense of the word, in as much as 
ite advantages are open without any charge for tuition to pupils of merit, 
from ail classes and occupations of society, who are thus well educated 
for business, and not above it. Prof Hart remarks, ' that the direct ad- 
vantages of the school are reaped chiefly by those whose circumstances 
would otherwise prevent their sons from receiving a good education. I 
would add to the evidence furnished by this table, my own conviction 
derived from a personal knowledge of the pupils for the last three years, 
that more than three-fourths of all the pupils of the High School, but for 
its existence, would never have had the means of acquirinsr more than a 
very moderate share of the lowest rudiments of knowledge.'" 



New Orleans, Louisiana. 
The following account of the system of public schools established 
io New Orleans, shows that the same results which have followed 
the thorough organization and liberal support of public schools, in 
cities and large villages at the North, have been realized at the South, 
and under circumstances where success was pronounced impossible, 
when the enterprize was commenced. The city of New Orleans is 
divided into three municipalities, each, for all purposes of police, the 
management of schools, and care of the streets, being independent of 
the other. 

" The Public Schools of the Second Municipality in the city of New 
Orleans, were opened in January, 1842. At that time no school house 
had been erected. The first apartment occupied was an unfinished store 
loft. The number of pupils at the close of tne first month, was not far 
from three hundred. By the end of the year it exceeded eight hundred. 
It has been constantly increasing ever since, and at the present time ex- 
ceeds two thousand. 

It is computed that the white population of the municipality, between 
the ages of five and fifteen, is not far from three thousand. In the course 
of the past year, near two thousand five hundred pupils, very few of whom 
were over the age of fifteen, have at different times attended the schools. » 
About three hundred are in private schools, leaving two hundred as the 
probable number who have not been in any school. 

The schools are of three grades, the high schools, the intermediate 
and the primary. The schools of the two latter grades are^ in most in- 
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stances, taught in one and the same edifice, and are under the supervis- 
ion of the same principal. 

The high school for boys was opened two years since ; that for girls 
less than a year since. Only a small proportion of the pupils are expected 
to attend these schools, the number ni each being now near forty. 

Children of five years of age are admitted into the primary depart- 
ment, and all are advanced from grade to grade, as they become qualified ; 
none, however, being admitted into either high school, under twelve years 
of age. In the primary classes, arithmetic and geography are commen- 
ced. In the intermediate, grammar, composition, declamation, and the 
history of the United States, are added to the branches taught in the 
lowest department. None are admitted into the high schools, until well 
acquainted with every thing taught in the intermediate ; and the qualifi- 
cations of candidates are ascertained by a strict examination. In this 
grade pupils have an opportunity of attending, not only to the higher 
studies of an English course, but also to the French, Latin and Greek 
languages, except that the two latter are not taught in the girls' school. 
The pupils in the intermediate department now number near Rve hun- 
dred, and in the primary near fifteen hundred. 

All the schools are daily opened at 9 o'clock, with the reading of a few 
verses in scripture, without note or comment, and by uniting reverently 
in prayer, according to a prescribed form. They are open till half past 
two o'clock, with proper intervals for relaxation, and are closed with a 
song of a pastoral, moral or patriotic character, vocal music being taught 
in them all. 

The good order of these schools attracts the notice of all who visit 
them. It is also intended that whatever is taught shall be taught thor- 
oughly. In the public school is fully realized the republican and Chris- 
tian doctrine of equal rights, which is elsewhere too often only a beauti- 
ful theory; and in the public schools of the second municipality, may be 
seen the sons of the chief magistrate of the state, of the wealthy capital- 
ist, and of the day laborer ; the children of the Catholic, the Protestant 
and the Jew, with nothing but personal merit to distinguish one from 
another. The rich and the poor here meet together on that common 
ground, which they occupy in the sight of Him who is the Maker of them 
all. 

Last autumn, a night school was opened for the accommodation of 
apprentices and others who could not attend in the day time. Near a 
hundred and fifty pupils have enjoyed the benefit of its mstructions. It 
is now closed, to be reopened in October. 

The number of schools— not including the night school — is eleven, 
and they are taught in eight different buildings. Six of the schools com- 
prise both intermediate and primary classes, and three are for the pri- 
mary only. 

Three of the school buildings have been erected in the course of the 
four past years, and are well fitted for their purpose. They are eighty 
feet in length, two of them thirty-five feet wide, the other forty, and two 
stories high, each story, with one exception, being sixteen feet. Each of 
these houses has accommodations for four hundred pupils. Each of the 
stories is divided into three apartments, by partitions sliding upward ; so 
that each teacher may have his pupils under his own care, free from the 
interruptions of other classes ; and also that the three rooms may be con- 
verted into one, for the exercise in vocal music, or whenever convenience 
requires. These schools are named the Washington, the Franklin, and 
the Marshall. The Fulton school is taught in a ouilding which was ori- 
ginally a dwelling-house, but which has been altered, so as to be well 
suited to its present purpose. It accommodates the same number of 
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pupils as each of the others. The other four houses are rented on short 
leases. It is proposed to erect another school house the present year, 
similar to the others. 

In all those schools where there are boys and girls under the same roof, 
their rooms and yards are wholly separate. The male pupils exceed the 
female in number about two hundred. 

There are forty-two teachers, eleven of them males, with a general 
superintendent, who is daily in the schools from their opening tx) their 
close. The supervision of the whole is under a board of twelve Direct- 
ors, appointed annually by the municipal council, and who are required 
to visit each of the schools once a week. They receive no pecuniary 
compensation. 

Semi-monthly meetings are held under the direction of the committee 
on teachers, at which all the teachers must be present; and a certain 
number of them are required to render such written reports, and offer 
such suggestions, as shall conduce to the interests of the schools. 

The municipal council, with the full approbation of their constituents, 
have ever been liberal in their appropriations for public instruction. There 
is no charge against any pupil, not even for books, every thing requisite 
for the schools being supplied at the public expense. The ordinary ex- 
penditure for a year past — including the rent of rooms for about one fifth 
of the pupils — has been not far from thirty-six thousand dollars. 

Connected with the public schools is a Lyceum and Library Society. 
Any pupil of these schools, by paying twenty-five cents a month, till tne 
sum amounts to nine dollars, becomes a life member of the society. He 
may pay the whole at once, if he prefers. Six thousand dollars have 
been rafsed in less than eighteen months by these payments, including 
two or three liberal donations; and a library comprising lour thousand 
volumes is already provided. At no distant period, this library will be- 
come one of the largest in our country, as, from the manner in which its 
funds are raised, there will be an ever increasing accession from year to 
year. Annual subscribers are also admitted to its privileges. It is 
scarcely necessary to mention, that the purpose of this association is 
almost wholly, to provide the means of extending an education beyond 
school-going days, and of imparting useful instruction at every period of 
life. The Lyceum is to go into operation whenever the funds shall 
amount to ten thousand dollars, which will be within a year or two. The 
object of the Lyceum is, to provide courses of lectures, to be delivered by 
able professors during several months of each year, illustrated by such 
apiparatus and experiments as may be requisite. The erection of a Mu- 
nicipal Hall has lately been commenced, worthy of a munificent commu- 
nity, both in design and dimensions, which will contain ample accommo- 
dations for the library, and also a lecture-room of sufficient size to receive 
the numerous auditory who will be entitled to enter it. 

An extract from the tenth annual report to the council, of the committee 
on finance, will close this brief sketch. After mentioning that the expen- 
diture for * public education, and for lots and buildings for our schools,' 
amounts to one hundred and ninety-five thousand dollars, since the com- 
mencement of the present school system, the committee proceed to say, 
* it will be perceived that the expenses incurred for public education have 
been exceedingly great, but the success of the eflbrts of the council, in this 
holy cause, leaves no room for regret. These efforts are tending to grand 
results. Not only is their influence being felt throughout our state, but 
it is extending throughout the great valley of the Mississippi, and unborn 
millions will benefit by the enlightened policy of the council, so nobly 
sustained by its constituents. 
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* The finance committee will only refer to this subject in its fiscal bear- 
ings, the least important, the least worthy of attention. 

* They entertain no doubt, that the pecuniary benefit derived by the 
taxable citizens from our public schools, far exceeds their cost. Their 
excellence not only attracts population within our limits, but it prevents 
great numbers from moving beyond them to other parts of the city, where 
rents are from fifty to seventy-five per cent, lower than they are in this 
municipality. 

* The perfection of our system of public education is in fact a prominent 
cause of this difference ; and although these considerations in no manner 
influenced the council in establishing public schools, yet it is a gratifying 
fact, and may be important to the cause, that while they are dispensing 
knowledge to the youth, and benefit to all, they are also adding to the 
prosperity of those who chiefly contribute to their support.' 

Bangor, Maine. 

" At the time our high schools were established, there were no less 
than three flourishing private schools for advanced scholars, and a large 
number of smaller establishments for younger pupils; and the wealthier 
families were, most of them, averse to the change of system. It was, 
indeed, carried through the city councils by the mechanics of the city. 
At first it was only a high school for boys. We succeeded in procuring 
a preceptor of first rate acquirements and capacity — our present teacher 
for that school. Such was the success of the experiment, and such the 
enthusiasm got up by this school, that in a few months, the private schools 
for boys failed from want of pupils. Shortly after, a high school for girls 
was instituted with no lees success ; and since 1836 — the first high school 
went into operation in 1835— private schools, except for small scholars, 
and for these mostly on account of the crowded state of our primary 
schools, have ceased. And this, too, notwithstanding our high schools, 
and an intermediate grade between these and the primary, called select 
schools, have often been crowded, so that the scholars have been kept 
back when their acquirements entitled them to advance. Nothing I have 
ever witnessed in school improvement has equalled the change' these 
schools wrought in the state of education here. We wrought out a sys- 
tem of our own, and with great labor, and in the face of no small opposi- 
tion, have carried it through the schools in the city proper. Our schools 
are a regular grade from infant classes (those too young to study) to the 
high schools, four, or as it operates, five regular grades In all cases the 
advance is controlled by attainments, so that each ischolar is looking up 
to the next degree above him, until he reaches the high school, and then 
his next step, if pursuing a liberal education, is the university. And we 
have the fullest evidence that no pupils enter the universities of our state 
with a better preparation, or a more thorough training, than the young 
men who go directly from our public schools. 

The improvement of the state of education in this city, which followed 
and has been wrought out by the establishment of these schools, and the 
grading system which grew out of their establishment, is- set low at fifty 
per cent. The comparison, indeed, is almost a contrast, and the alacrity 
with which money is voted to sustain our schools, even in times of sever- 
est pressure — ana such times we have had with a vengeance — affords 
ample testimony to their excellence. The rich and the poor meet to- 
gether, and show that our declaration of independence is not far out of 
the way m this res-peel, in declaring that all men are created equal. 
Many of our finest scnolars are found from the obscurest families, and the 
mingling of all classes, has had a most happy influence in breaking up 
caste, and associating minds by simpathy, taste and similarity of charac- 
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ter, rather than by the accidental and artificial modes which illy harmon- 
izelwith our democratic institutions. 

As to expense, our present system costs, I presume, not one half of the 
old. Few send their children abroad, which, among the wealthier fam- 
ilies, was almost universally the practice before. We expend annually, 
for the support of our schools, aside from school-houses, between $8,000 
and $9,000, to a population of about 12,000. One teacher to a school is 
our general practice — only employing assistants when the schools are 
very full. We prefer this, as it gives unity and harmony to the course of 
study, and to the formation of the mind and character. It is al<o more 
economical. The greatest obiection to it is, that it severely tasks the 
teacher, inasmuch as he must be qualified, and keep his mind furnished 
for all the branches pursued in the school. We are satisfied, however, 
that this is, mentally, an advantage to the teacher, inasmuch as it serves 
to keep him from getting a beaten track, and becoming a mere piece of 
'mental machinery^ with a given set of motions and powers." 

PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

The establishment of Primary Schools for young children, is one of the 
most important steps in the history of public instruction in this country. 
This was first done in Boston, in 1818, and was effected mainly by the 
eflforts of Elisha Ticknor. Mr. Ticknor was born in Lebanon, Conn, in 
1757, removed to New Hampshire in 1774, and subsequently to Boston, 
where he became principal ot the Free Grammar School at the south end, 
till 1795. He left this post on account of impaired health, but continued 
to take an active interest in the public schools of the city. So early as 
1805, he called the attention of his friends to the neglected condition of the 
young children, especially among the poor. By the then existing regula- 
tions of the public schools, these schools were not open to children under 
seven years of age, and to those only who could read in plain English 
lessons. This amount of instruction could be readily given in the family 
by educated mothers, or in schools supported at the expense of those who 
were able and willing to pay for such instruction. But for the children 
of the poor, the uneducated or the unwilling, there was no provision, and 
the consequence was, that a large number of the youthful population of 
the city, were growing up without any education. It was not till in May 
1818, that assisted by Hon. James Savage, (who is still living, and who 
needs no other mention to cause him to be remembered with gratitude by 
the poor of his own and other cities, than that he was the author, in 1817, 
of the first "Institution for Savings,') he was able to induce the select- 
men of Boston to insert an article in the warrant for the town meeting in 
June, to see if the citizens would authorize the opening of a school at the 
public expense, for children under the age of seven years. In this meet- 
mg, held on the 11th of June 181S, five thousand dollars was voted for 
that year, to begin the experiment, and a committee of twenty-five mem- 
bers appointed to superintend the enterprize. Of this committee Mr. Tick- 
nor was chairman, and continued to hold that post of labor and responsibil- 
ity to these schools, till his death in 1821. The proposition was opposed in 
the outset principally on the ground of expense, as every step for improve- 
ment of common education there anJ elsewhere, has always experienced. 
In the second year, an addition of fifty per cent, was made to the town 
appropriations, and almost every year since, the grant from the public 
treasury has increased to meet the expenditures for teachers and ouild- 
ings for this class of schools. There are now 131 schools, containing 
8,500 pupils. Since 1830, this class of schools have been introduced into 
most of the large cities of the country, and include over 100,000 children. 



APPENDIX. NUMBER XV* 



RULES AND REGULATIONS, 

FOR THE CLASSIFICATION, DISCIPLINE AND INSTRUCTION OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS* 

In this Number of the Appendix, it was originally intended to pre- 
sent selections from the '* Rules and Regulations ^^^ o( school commit- 
tees, in different towns in this and other states, for the purpose of 
sustaining the recommendations which the report contains, by the 
success which has followed their adoption elsewhere. But the length 
to which this document has already extended, will only allow of the 
introduction of the '* By-laws of the School Committee^ and Regular 
tions of the Public Schools in the City of Providence ^''^ adopted June 
10, 1844. Neither the system of public schools which these regule- 
tions embody, or the regulations, which are so admirably framed to 
realize the object for which the system was established, can be adopted 
by any other town, without such modifications as their peculiar cir- 
cumstances may require. They will, however, furnish useful hints 
to school committees in framing a code of regulations respecting the 
attendance, classification, studies, books, discipline and instruction of 
their respective schools. 

An explanation of the unparalleled success which has, in so short a 
time, followed the present organization and administration of the 
school system of Providence, will be found in part in these " Bv-lawfl 
and Regulations." Here it will be seen, that the peculiar facilities of 
a large and compact population, for a regular gradation of schools, 
have been improved,— that a suitable number of schools of each grade 
have been established, to accommodate all the children of the city,— 
that the regular and punctual attendance of the children while con- 
nected with the public schools, is secured,- — that the pupils of each 
school are classified according to their attainments,— that a thorough 
and liberal course of study, embracing the simplest rudiments, and 
preparation for business, or for college, with strict attention to health, 
morals and deportment, is open to children of all classes, free of ex- 
pense, and without preference or partiality,— that provision is made 
for a uniformity and adequate supply of books,— that teachers are em- 
ployed in reference to the grade of school they are to teach, after an 
examination by a committee appointed for this purpose, and are paid 
a fair compensation for their services, — and that the system in all its 
details is subjected to the constant and thorough supervision of an 
telligent, practical and faithful committee, aided by an officer who 
devotes his whole time to their service, and the improvement of the 
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schools. The same cardinal principles, practically embodied in the 
school system of any town or district, large or small, agricultural or 
manufacturing, must produce good schools. The school-houses need 
not be so large, or so expensive, the classification of schools so com- 
plete, teachers so high priced, or the supervision so minute, but they 
must be as good as the circumstances of the town, or district, will 
allow. When individuals, occupying the same position as to wealth, 
education, enterprize, and professional and social standing, in their 
respective towns, as did the members of the school committee of Prov- 
idence, in 1844, are willing to devote time and effort to the adminis- 
tration of the school system, it will be an unfailing sign of the pros- 
perity of the schools, and the pledge of their progressive improvement. 

The school committee of Providence consists of thirty members, 
elected by the City Council. The following gentlemnn comprised the 
committee in 1844, and were organized ^and distributed into sub- 
committees as follows : 



Hon. THOMAS M. BURGESS, President. 
Edward R. Young, Secretary. 



On Accounts. 
Messrs. Moses 6. Ives, 

Stephen T. Olney. 

On Qualifications. 

Messrs. William 6. Goddard, 
Alexis Caswell, 
Alexander Duncan, 
William T. Dorrance, 
Thomas M. Burgess. 

Executive and High School- 
Messrs. John Barstow, 

John J. Stimson. 
Thomas M. Burgess. 

t^rst District. Five Schools, 

Messrs. Richmond Brownell, 
Elisha Dyer, Jr. 
Amos D. Smith, 
Shubael Hutchins. 



Second District. Four Schools 
Messrs. Isaac Thurber, 

Alexander Duncan, 

Edward P. Knowles, 

Stephen T. Olney. 

Nathan Bishop, Superintendent of Public School 
High School — OfBce hours from 12 to 1 o'clock. 



Third District. Four Schools- 

Messrs. Alexis Caswell, 

William T. Dorrance, 
John A. Wadsworth, 
Joseph G. Metcalf. 

Fourth District- Three Schools. 
Messrs. Edward B. Hall, 

Moses B. Ives, 

Amherst Everett, 

Gamaliel L. D wight. 

Fifth District. Four Schools. 
Messrs. Edward R. Young, 

Barzillai Cranston, 

Amasa Manion, 

George H. Tillinghast, 

John R. Burrows. 



Sixth District. Seven Schools. 
Massrs. William G. Goddard, 

Samuel Osgood, 

Esek Aldrich, 

Robert Knight, 

John P. Phillips, 

William C. Snow. 



-Office in the 



BY-LAWS 



OF THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE AND REGULATIONS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
IN THE CITY OF PROVIDENCE. 



CHAPTER 1. SECTION 1. BT-LAWS OF THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 

Art 1. Ors((H%izition,. — In the week succeeding the annual appointment of the 
School Committee, in June, the Secretary for the year preceding, shall call a meet- 
ing of the new Committee for the purpose of organization. At this meeting, the 
President and Secretary shall be chosen by ballot ; and the President, having been 
duly sworn or affirmed faithfully to discharge the duties of his office, shall admin- 
ister the same oath or affirmation to the members present, and to the other members 
as soon as they shall meet with the Committee. 

Art. 2. Appointment of Standing Sub Commil/ees.— Aher the By-Laws hare 
been read and adopted, the Committee shall, upon nomination of the President, 
elect the followini^; Standing Sub-Committees, to hold their places during the year, 
viz.: An Executive Sub-Committee, a Sub-Committee on Clualifications, a Sub- 
Committee on Accounts, a Sub-Committee for the High School, and a Sub-Com- 
mittee for each District: the whole Committee being divided, with due regard to 
the number of Schools in each District, into us many District Committees as there 
are Districts, the High School beinj^ considered as a District in the division. 

Art. 3. Chairman of Committees. — The person first named on every Special or 
Standing Sub-Committee, shall be the Chairman thereof, and act as such until such 
Special or Standing Sub-Committee shall elect a Chairman, and all Special, as 
"Well as the Standing Sub-Committee, shall expire with the year. 

Art. 4. President^ <f^., s)uiU preside at alt meetings. — The President shall take 
the chair at the hour appointed for every meeting of the Committee } and shall 
maintain the rules of order which are usually observed by deliberative bodies. In 
his absence, the Secretary shall call to order, and a President pro tempore shall be 
elected. 

Art. 5. Appointment of Examining CopimiUees. — The President shall appoint 
one or more members of the Committee, and inform them of their appointment, to 
attend the quarterly examination of each Primary and each Intermediate School, 
and he shall also appoint the Examining Committees to attend and conduct the 
quarterly examinations of the Grammar Schools. 

Art. G. Annrtal Report to the City Councif. — In case a Sub-Committee is not 
appointed for the purpose, the President shall cause a report of the condition and 
expenses of the Schools during the past year, and an estimate of the necessary ex- 
penses for the year ensuing, to be presented to the City Council on the first Monday 
m June, annually. The report shall be accompanied with an abstract of the record 
of the absences of members during the year, and of their excuses, kept by the Sec- 
retary. 

Art. 7. Boll called and Records read. The Secretary shall call the roll of the 
members at the opening of every meeting, and note all absences and excuses. He 
shall keep a full and fair record of all the proceedings of the Committee, and pre- 
serve on file all papers relating to the business of the same. He shall read at the 
opening of every meeting, except that held for the organization of the Committee, 
the record of the previous meetmg. At the meeting for organization, the record 
shall be read as soon as the Officers and Sub-Commitiees are chosen. 

Art, 8. Call oj Regular and of Special Meetings. — The Secretary shall send a 
notification of every i-egular or special meetinff to the dwelling-house or place of 
business of each member of the Committee, at least one day previous to the meet- 
ing. Special meetings shall be called by the Secretary, at the request in writing of 
the President, or of any five meml>ers of the Committee. 

Art. 9. Chairman of every Sub -Committee to be notified^ tf-c— He shall give 
notice to the Chairman of every Sub-Committee appointed, stating the commission 
and the names of the members associated with him. 
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Art. 10. BiUi and orders to he transmitted to the CUtf Treasurer quarterly.^ 
Immediately after each quarterly- meeting of the Committee, the Secretary shall 
transmit to the City Trea3ur:;r a schedule of such bills and orders upon the Treas- 
ury as th-3 Commitiee may have authorized; which schedule shall be countersigned 
by the Chairman of the standing Sub-Committee on Accounts, or by the President, 

Art, 1 1. List of Committees^ not having reported, to be read. The Secretary 
shall keep a list of all Special and Standing Committees to which any subject may 
have beeii referred, and shall read the same at each quarterly meeting until said 
Committees shall report on the subjects so referred. 

Art. 1'2. Records, 4*:., open to Inspection. The record of every meeting shall 
be made up as soon as may be after the close of the same; and the record-books 
and files of papers shall be at all tim^s open to the inspection of the members of the 
Committee, and of the Superintendent. 

Art. 13. The ExeciUive Sub-Committee. This Committee shall consist of three 
members. They shall advise the Siiperintendent in the discharge of the duties of 
his office. They shall also direct and oversee the repairs of school-houses and es- 
tates, and supply the schools with furniture and fuel. 

Art. 14 The Sub-CommiUee on QuaiiJications.^-'Th'is Committee shall consist 
of five members. They shall examine the qualifications of candidates for the places 
of Teachers, and make appointments, subject to the approval of the General C *m- 
mittee, at their next meeting. Teachers appointed by the Sub-Committee at any 
time during the year, and approved by the General Committee, shall hold their 
places till the annual meeting. The Chairman of this Sub-Committee shall, at 
each quarterly meeting, report in writing to the General Committee the names of 
all those who have been appointed Teachers during the recess. He shall also take 
care that the provisions of Section second. Art. 5, be made a part of the contract 
with evGvy Teacher appointed. This Sub-Committee shall, from time to timej 
revise the course of studies in the schools, and recommend such changes of the 
books used in the same, as they may deem expedient. 

Art, 15. The SvJf- Committee on Accounts.- -This Committee shall consist of 
two members. They shall report their examination of accounts at each regular 
quarterly meeting of the General Committee. All accounts shall be presented to 
the Superintendent two days before said meeting, and he shall make a schedule of 
the same for the use of the Sub-Committee. No account shall be allowed that has 
not been audited by this Committee. All accounts allowed, and the schedule of the 
same collectively shall be countersigned by this Committee, or by the President. 

Art. 16. Districting Committees. — The President shall divide the whole Com- 
mittee with due regard to 'the number of Schools in each District, into as many 
• Sub-Committees as there are Districts: the High School being considered as a 
District in the division. 

Art. 17. Visiting Schools, Each member of a Sub-Committee for a District, 
shall visit all the Schools in the same at least once in a quarter, unless unavoidably 
prevented. 

Art. 18. Chairman*s Quarterly Report. The Chairman of each Sub-Commit- 
tee of a District shall, at every regular quarterly meeting of the General Committee, 
report any matters deemed of sufficient importance to be noted, relating to the 
Schools in his District during the preceding quarter. 

Art. 19» Suspensiorj> oj a Teacher. The Sub-Committees of Districts are em- 
powered, in their respective Districts, to suspend any TeacI.er for negligence, diso- 
bedience of the regulations, or other reasonable cause. In such'case, they shall give 
immediate notice of their proceedings to the President, and shall bring the case to 
the attention of the Genet al Committee at their next meeting, for such further ac- 
tion as may be nc.essary* 

Art. 20. Suspension, expulsion and restoration of pupils. Each District Com- 
mittee shall immediately lake into consideration every case reported by the Super- 
intendent to its Chairman, of a pupil whose conduct is such, in or out of a School, 
that he is an unfit member of the same, or his example is injurious ro the other pu- 
pils ; and if in their opinion, he has been duly admonished, and reformation ap» 
pears to be hopeless, it shall be the duty of the Sub-Committee for the d strict, to 
suspend for a definite time, or to expel every such pupil from the School. It shall 
also be their duty on application of the parent or guardian of a pupil temporarily 
excluded for violent opposition or gross misconduct, to give immediate aUention to 
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the case; and if the decision of the Teacher be confirmed, the pupil shall be sus- 
pended for a definite time, or expelled, us the necessity of the case may require. U 
the temporary exclusion by the Teacher be deemed a sufficient punishment, the 
Sub-Co ninittee shall direct that the pupil be re-admitted to the school. During 
suspension, unri after expulsion, such pupil shall not be admitted to any other pul^ 
lie school; and, after expulsion, no pupil shall be restored without the consent df 
the General Committee. 

SECTION ir GENERAL REGULATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE. 

Art.]. Covimciiceinent of School Year and Vacations, The school year shall 
begin on the first Monday after the Commencement of Brown University ; and 
shall be divided into four quarters; the first quarter si)all close on Fiday preceding. 
*' Thanksi^iving week," and be followed by a vacation of one week, the second 
and third quarters shall be each^twelve weeks, and be succeeded by a vacation of 
one week each; and the fourth quarter shall be ten or more weeks, followed by a va- 
cation of three weeks immediately preceding the beginning of the next school year. 

Art. 2. Qiidrferlif and Annual Msctings — Regular quarterly meetings of the 
School Committee shall be held on the last Friday in each quarter. The annual 
meeting shall be the regular quarterly meeting in August. 

Arl.\ Annual Bianunation oj the Secretary's Records^ 4*c. A Sub-Commit- 
tee shall be appointed at tiie annual meeting to examine the Secretary's recoitis 
and files, to see that they are kept in proper oitjer. 

Art. 4. Annual Election of Super iiUendeni, and Teachers. At the annual 
meeting in August, the appointments of all the Teachers shall expire, and an elec- 
tion shall then take place. The Superintendent and Principal of the High School, 
and tlie Masters of the Grammar Sciiools shall be chosen by ballot ; and, on motioa 
of amember, the election of any other Teacher shall take place in the same manner. 

Art. 5. Conditions on which Teackers may withdraw from Schools. Any 
Teacher who wishes to withdraw Irom a school may do so at the end of a quarter,, 
provided at least one month's notice of the intention be given in writing to the Su- 
perintendent. A Teacher, who, witlK)ut the consent of the Committee, shall with- 
draw at any other time, or without notice as aforesaid, shall forfeit all compensa- 
tion for the quarter, or any part thereof. <- 

Art. 6. Qufirterbj ExamituUion ofaU the Schools. A quarterly examination-of 
the Primary and the Intermediate Schools shall take place in the afternoon of the- 
day preceding the close of each quarter, by Sub-Committees appointed by the Pres- 
ident. An examination of the Grammar Schools shall take place in the forenoon, 
of the last Friday in each quarter, by examitiing Committees appointed Uy the Pres- 
ident. The Hijch School shall be examined by the whole Committee in the after-. 
Boon of the day before naiaed, in each quarter except the last. In the fourth quar- 
ter, the High School shall be examined by the whole Committee on such ciay «s 
they may select. 

Art.l. Reports of Examining Commit'ees. — The examining Sub-Committee3. 
shall report to the General Committee, at their meeting in the evening, the number 
of scholars present at iheex-iminations, and the condition of the schools. 

Art. 8. Transaction of Miscellaneous Business. — The Ciimmiitee siiall at these 
meetings confer on the progress and condition of the several scliouls, and shall trans- 
act all such business as they may deem expedient. 

SECTION irC. OP THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

Art. I. Oifice of Superintendent crealcd. For the more convenient discharge-of 
the duties assigned by law to the School Committee, and to aid them in the per- 
farmance of tlie same, the office of Superintendent of Public Schools has been cre- 
ated. 

Art. 2. Election of Superintendent. The Superintendent sliall be elected by 
ballot, at the annual meeting of the Committee; and shall hold his office for one 
year, unless sooner removed, for sufficient cause, by vote of the Committee. 

A't.'i. General Poiccrs and DiUies of the Superintendent. — He shall act un- 
der the alvice and direction of the Gencraf Committee, and the Executive Commit- 
tee, and, under their advice and direction, shall act as Principal of the High School, 
and shall have the supe intendenceof all the puiilic schools, school- houses, estates, 
and apparatus The Superintendent shall devote himself exclusively to the busi- 
ness of his station. He shall keep regular office hours, other than the school 
Koors, at a place provided for that purpose ; which shall also be the general dftigx^i^. 

Vk 
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koty of the books and papers belonging to the school department. He shall mo* 
qudint himself with whatever principles and facts may concern the interests of pop- 
ular education ; and in all matters peitaining in any way to the organization, dis- 
cipline and instruction of the public schools of this city ; he shall take good care of 
their interests and welfare, to the end that all the children in this city, who are in- 
structed at the public schools, may obtain the best education which these schools 
can be made to impart. 

Art, 4. Visiting Schools, <^c. — He shall visit all the schools as often as his du- 
ties will permit, and shall pay particular attention to the classification of the pupils 
in the several schools, and to the appointment among the clasics of the prescribed 
studies. In passing daily from school to school, he shall endeavor to transfer im- 
provements, and to remedy defects. 

Art. 5. Quarterly Meetings of Teachers. — He shall cull together the Teachers 
once at least in each quarter, to interchange their views upon the various points of 
instruction and discipline; in order to create harmony of action, and to cause the 
whole system to tend toward a uniform standard of excellence. 

Art. 6. Aiding Subcommittees and furnishing supplies for Schools. — The Su- 
perintendent shall at all times render such assistance to the Sub-Committees as may 
be required by them, and shall furnish the necessary biunks and registers to the 
Sub-Committees and to the Teachers. He shall also supply the Grammar Schools 
with copperplate slips, and furnish destitute scholars with school bookfj, as he may 
deem necessary. He shall cause a thennometer to be furnished in each school 
room for the healthful regulation of the temperature in the same. 

Art. 7. Examination and Transfer of Pupils, — At the beginning of each quar- 
ter he shall examine the highest classes in the Primary and in the Intermediate 
Schools; and shall transfer from the Primary to the Intermediate Schools, and fipom 
the Intermediate to the Grammar Scho Is, such pupils, of the proper Bge, as he may 
find qualified to enter the same; and shall furnish the Principal Teachers with lists 
of the pupils so ti'ansferred, who shall enter their respective Schools immediately. 

Art. 8. Permits granted. — The Superintendent is authorized to give permits to 
pupils in certain cases to enter school at any time during the quarter, and also to 
give permits to pupils residing in one District to attend school in another when 
there are good reasons for the change. 

Art. 9. Attention to cases of misconduct of pupils reported.— Tie shall ^ive 
prompt attention to every instance of the misconduct of a pupil duly reported to 
Dim by the Principal Teachers, and if, after consultation with the Teacher and due 
examination of the case, it shall appear that the pupil is not disposed to obey the 
regulations of the school, he shall report him to the chairman of the District Com- 
mittee. See Sec. II. Art. 20. 

Art, 10. Eimployment of Substitutes for Teachers. — In case of the sickness of 
Teachers, or other necessary cause of absence, the Superintendent shall employ all 
substitutes durino^ their detention from their schools, and no one shall be employed 
as a substitute without his approbation. 

Art. 11. Quart"/rly and Annual Reports. — The Superintendent shall keep a 
record of his proceedings, always open to the members of the Committee; and at 
every regular quarterly meeting shall make a report in writing of the number of 
pupils attending the several schorls during the quarter, of the number engaged in 
the different branches of study in the same, and containing such information rela- 
ting to the condition and plans for the improvement of the schools as he may have 
to communicate. A general report shall a.so be prepared by him, at tlie close of 
the school year, fjr publication. 

Art. Vi. The Superinteiulent, after each quarterly meeting of the Committee, 
shall cause to be published in the newspapers a statement of the number of schol- 
ars of each sex in all the schools during the preceding quarter. 

CHAPTER II.— GENERAL REGULATIONS. 

SECTION I TEACHERS AND THEIR BVTIES. 

Art. 1. Election of Teachers and their continuance in office. — All Teachers 
elected at the annual meeting, and all appointed by the Committee on qualifica- 
tions, at any t'me during the year, and approved by the General Committee, shall 
hold their offices till the next annual meeting unless eooner removed for aufficieni 
s by vote of the Committee. 
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Art. 2. Teachers lo observe Regulations^ 4<c. — It is enjoined on the Teachen 
strictly to observe these Regulations, the directions of the Committee, of the Sub 
Committees and of the Superintendent. 

Art. 3. Teachers required to be at their School Booms early. — All tlie Teachers 
in the public schools are required to be at their respective school-houses at least^- 
teen minutes before the specified time for beginning school in the morning and m 
the afternoon, and to open their respective school-rooms for the reception of pupib 
subject to all the rules of order for school hours as soon as they enter the rooms. 

Art. 4. The Principal Teacher to cause the Bell to be rung. — The Principal 
Teacher in each school shall cause the bell to be rung from three to five minutes, 
beginning precisely at fifleen minutes before 9 o'clock, A. M., and before 2 o'elodc, 
P. M. ; and shall also cause it to be tolled from three to five minutes ending at the 
appointed time for beginning school in the morning and aflernoon. 

Art. 5. Opening Schools. — All the schools shall be opened in the morning, by 
one of the Teachers, with reading from the Scriptures, or with prayer. 

Art. 6. Supervision of Pupils in and out of School. — It shall be the duty of 
the Teachers, as far as practicable, to exercise a careful inspection over their pujpils, 
as well out of school as within the same, during school hours ; and, in cases of dil^ 
ficultjr in the discharge of their duties, to apply to the Superintendent for advice and 
direction. 

Art. 7. Teachers must attend to school duties punctually and regularly. — The 
Teachers of the several schools shall devote themselves exclusively to the duties of 
their office. They shall daily and punctually attend at the hours appointed for the 
opening of the schools ; and during school hours shall faithfully devote themselves 
to the duties assigned lo them. They are enjoined carefully to maintain good or* 
der atid discipline, and to follow the course of instruction prescribed by the Com- 
mittee, permitting no books to be used in the schools but such as the Committee 
shall designate. No teacher shall keep a private school, or instruct a private class. 

Art. 8. Classification of Pupils. — The Teachers in each school shall put the 
pupils in the same into separate classes, according to their attainments; and shall 
teach them such portions of the prescribed studies, as in their judgment, under the 
advice of the Superintendent, it may be most suitable for each class lo pursue. Each 
pupil shall be confined to the studies of his class, unless, in particular ccuses, an 
exception shall be made by the advice or direction of the Superintendent. 

Art. 9. School property to be taken care of — The Teachers shall take care that 
the School-Houses, the apparatus in the same, and all the public property entrust- 
ed to their charge, be not defaced or otherwise injured by the scholars ; and it shall 
be the duty of the Teachers to give prompt notice to the Superintendent of any re- 
pairs or supplies that may be needed. 

Art. 10. Ventilation of School Rooms, — The Teachers shall give vigilant at- 
tention to the ventilation and temperature of their rooms, causing those that have 
been occupied to be opened and atred each morning and aflernoon at the times of 
recess, and at the end of school hours. They are required to take special paiiis to 
secure such continual chano;es of the air in the rooms as will prevent it from becom- 
ing impure and unhealthful between the times for opening and airing the rooms ; 
and they shall carefully ascertain the temperature of their rooms by the thermome- 
ters, and use all proper means to avoid those injurious extremes of heat and cold, 
which negligence might induce. 

Art. 1 1 . Notice of the sickness of Teachers to be given to the Superintendent 
vnmedlately, — In case of the indisposition of a Teacher, notice thereof shall be im- 
mediately given to the Superintendent; and no substitute shall be employed with- 
out his approbation. 

Art. 12. presiding Teacher. — The directions of the principal Teacher of each 
school sliall be followed by the other Teachers, in all matters relating to the same. 
In the absence of the presiding Teacher, the assistant who has been the longest 
time in the school shall assume its management; or the oldest where they are of 
the same standing. 

Art. 13. Recesses.—The Principal Teacher in each school shall allow a recess 
for all the pupils in the same not exceeding fifteen minutes in each half day; except 
in the Primary Schools, in which there may be two recesses in each half day, not 
exceedinia: ten minutes each, at the discretion of the preceptress. 

Art. 14. Notice of the exclusion of pupils given. — For violent opposition, or 
gross misbehavior, a presiding teacher may exclude a i>upil from school for the 
time; and in all cases of exclusion shall forthwith give information in writing of 
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the cause therfof to the parent or guardian, and to the Chairman of the Sub-CAto-» 
mittee for the District, and to tlie Superintendent. 

Art. 15. Roll called each half day. — The presiding Teacher in each school 
•ball enrolUhe names of scholars as soon as they enter the same, and have the roil 
called in the morning and afternoon of each day, and ail absences marked. 
I Art. 16. Ihgisler, and ike eiUries to be made in it. — The Principal Teacher in 
each school and each Teacher in the High School shall keep a register, in which 
shall be recorded the names, ages, dates of entrance and places of residence of the 
scholars ; and shall make such other entries as shall exhibit a view of their abaen- 
on, their behavior in school, arid the progress made in their studies. An account 
of the same shall be transmitted to the parent or guardian of each scholar, at least 
once a month, with a request that it be returned with the name of the parent or 
guardian written upon it, in acknowledgment of its receipt. The register shall bo 
at all times open to the inspection of the members of the School Committee and of 
the Superintendent. 

Art.M. Teachers^ Reports to Visiting Committees at each quarterly examina- 
tion. — It shall be the duty of the presiding teachers to report in writing to the Vis- 
iting Committee, at each quarterly examination, the names of such pupils as have 
Wen distinguished during the quarter for good conduct and proficiency in their 
studies, and also the names of those who have been grossly negligent in attending^ 
school, or inattentive to their studies, or guilty of any violations of these regulations 
<wr of other wilful offences. 

Art. 18. Teachers^ Quarterly Reports to the Superintendent. — The principal 
Teacher in each school and each Teacher in the High School shall severally make 
a report in writing to the Superintendent, one week before the termination of each 
quarter, stating the number of pupils admitted, the number actually attendino^, and 
nie average attendance during the quarter, and containing such other information as 
may be necessary to set forth the general condition of their schools, together with 
any suggestion which they may have to offer for the improvement of tHe same. 

Art, 19. The teachers may occasionally, under the direction of the Superintend* 
ent, visit each other's schools, to observe the discipline and instruction of the same. 

Art. 20. The Teachers shall not permit the school-rooms under their charge ta 
be used for any purpose whatsoever other than the instru6tion prescribed in these 
Regulations, unless by order of the City Council, or of the School Committee. 
. Art. 21. No Teacher shall allow a subscription paper for any purpose whatso- 
erer to be introduced into a public school ; nor shall any contribution be permitted 
to be made in the same by the pupils. 

• Art. 22. No Teacher shall admit to any school, (except the High School,) a pu- 
pil that resides out of the district in which the school is established, unless by per- 
mission of the Superintendent. 

Art* 23. Making Fires. — The principal Teacher in each school- house shall for 
the compensation allowed by the Committee, employ some suitable person to make 
fires in the same when necessary, and shall see that this important work is properly 
and economically done. 

Art. 24. Sweeping and Cleaning. — The principal Teacher in each school shall 
hire some person, for the allowed compensation, to sweep the room and its entries 
daily, and dust the blinds, seats, desks and other furniture in the same, and to clean 
the same once a quarter, and shall see that this work is neatly and properly done. 

Art. 25. Teachers^ Reports of absence and lateness. — The principal Teacher in 
each school shall state in his or her quarterly report to the Superintendent, the num- 
ber of times each Teacher in said school has been absent or late during the quar- 
ter, with the reasons for such absence or lateness. 

ilr/. 26. Indigent pupils furnished with books. — The presiding Teacher shall 
furnish to the Superintendent the names of those scholars whose parents or guar- 
dians declare they are unable to furnish them with books ; but no books shall be 
supplied at the public expense, unless satisfactory proof of the inability of such pa- 
rents or guardians be furnished : these books are to be considered as a part of the 
school property. 

. Art. 27. Books belonging to the Public Schools.— The Principal Teacher in 
each school shall enter upon the catalogue kept in the Register, the name of every 
book placed in his or her room for the use of the teachers, or to be lent to indigent 
inipils^ and shall, in each quarterly report to the Superintendent state the number 
and condition of said books. 
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SECTION II OF SCHOLARS. 

Art. 1. Olnecl of tke schools. — The Public Schools being established for the gen- 
eral benefit of the community, all pupils that may be received therein, under the 
following Regulations, shall be instructed without preference or partiality, and with 
strict attention to their morals and deportment, as well as their improvement in 
earning. 

Art. 'Z, Conduct of the pupils. — Good morals being of the first importance, and 
essential to their progress in useful knowledge, the pupils are strictly enjoined to 
avoid idlensss and profanity, falsehood and deceit, and every wicked and disgrace- 
ful practice, and to conduct themselves in a sober, orderly and decent manner, both 
in and out of school, and to be punctual and constant in daily attendance. 

Art. 3. Pupils liable bo pay for all damai^es they do to school property. — Every 
pupil who shall, accidentally or otherwise, injure any school property, whether fen- 
ces, gates, trees or shrubs, or any building or any part thereof, or break «ny win- 
dow glass, or injure or destroy any instrument, apparatus or furniture belonging 
to the school, shall be liable to pay in full for all the damage he has done. 

Art. 4. Use oj bad language, <f»c., prohibited. — Every pupil who shall, any 
where on, or around the school premises, use or write any profane or unchaste lan- 
guage, or shall draw any obscene pictures or representations, or cut, mark or other- 
wise intentionally deface any school furniture, or buildings inside or out, or any 
property whatsoever belonging to the school estate^ shall be punished in proportfon 
to the nature and extent of the offense, and shall be liable to the action of the civil law. 

Art, 5. Cleanliness of Pupils. — No scholar who comes to school without proper 
attention having been given to the cleanliness of his person and of his dress, or 
whose clothes are not properly repaired, shall be permitted to remain in school. 

Art. 6. Times for admission ofpiipUs. — During the first week in each quarter, 
and on the first Monday in the second and third school months, any child, living in 
the city, and in all respects qualified, may enter any Primary, Intermediate or 
Grammar School, by applying to the Teachers at the school house. 
^ But no pupil shall be permitted to take a place in ecixy public school at any other 
time without a written permit obtained from the Superintendent. 

Art. 7. Scholars rehired to remain in school till the hour of closing. — No schol- 
ar shall be permitted to leave school before its close, for the purpose of attending 
to any music lessons, or writing lessons, or for any other purpose whatsover, ex- 
cept in case of sickness or some pressing emergency. 

Art, 8. Absence from School and the consequences. — No pupil shall be absent 
from any public school without rendering an excuse for the same to the principal 
Teacher. 

Any pupil who shall be absent from school a single half day without rendering 
a satisfactory excuse to the principal Teacher for such absence, shall be liable to 
be punished for a misdemeanor. 

Any pupil who shall be absent from school five half days in four successive 
weeks, without rendering a satisfactory excuse to the principal Teacher, may be 
excluded from school for the next two school months. 

Every excuse shall be received by the teachers as satisfactory, in which it shall 
be stated that the pupil has been absent for reasons satisfactory to the parent or 
guardian. 

No pupil shall leave the school room in school hours, without permission from a 
teacher. 

No scholar who shall be absent from a quarterly examination of the school which 
he attends, without an excuse satisfactory to the principal teacher, shall be permit- 
ted to attend said school during the next quarter. 

No scholar shall be permitted to remain in any public school unless such scholar 
be provided with the books of his or her class prescribed in these Regulations. 

CHAPTER III.— OP SCHOOLS. 

Art. 1. Number and description of the Public Schools. — The Public Schools of 
this city are twenty-nine in number, and of the following description, viz. : 

PifCeen Primary Schools, designed for children from four to six or seven years 
of age. Pive Intermediate Schools, designed for children between six and eight or 
nine years oW. Six Grammar Schools, designed for children from eight or nine 
to twelve or fourteen years of age. One High School, designed for scholars from 
twelve years old and upwards, and one Primary and one Grammar School for col- 
ored children. 
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In the above schools, free instniRtion is given to the children of both sexes of all 
the inhabitants of the city, who may see fit to avail themselves of the«anie, subject 
to the Reo;ulations herein provided. 

Art. 2, School Bours. — All the public schools shall begin their morning session 
at 9 o'clock, A. M., and close at 12 M. throughout the year. They shall begin their 
afternoon session at 2 o'clock, P. M., and close at 5 o'clock, P. M., except in the 
«♦ short days,''^ when they shall continue as long as the light permits. Exception. — 
The girls' department in the High School is permitted to have one session of six 
hours, daily, with suitable times for recesses. 

Art. 3. Holidays for all the Schools. — The following holidays shall be granted 
alike to all the schools, viz. — Every Saturday, days of public Fast, Thanksgiving 
day and the day following, Christmasday, and the day of the celeluration of Amer- 
ican Independence. 

Art. 4. Schools not to be dismissed without permission. — But on no other days 
shall a school be dismissed without permission from the Greneral Committee, ex- 
cept in cases of emergency, when the Superintendent shall have power to dismiss 
a school. 

SECTION I. PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

Art. 1. Number of teachers and admission of pupils. — Each Primary School is - 
under the care of a Preceptress and one Assistant Teacher. 

No child who shall not have attained the age of four years shall be admitted as 
a pupil into a Primary School. 

Art, 2. Branches taught. — The branches taught in these schools are the ele- 
ments of Reading^ Spelling^ Arithmetic and Geography, The teachers in these 
schools also give their pupils much useful oral instruction of a familiar kind, suited 
to their age. 

Art.3, Books used. — The books used for instruction in the Primary Schools, 
shall be the following: Emerson's Progressive Primer; My First School Book; 
The Young Reader; Common School Speller; American Popular Lessons; 
North American Arithmetic, First Part ; Mitchell's Primary School Geography. 
The Dictionary to be used by the Teachers in these schools shall be that of Mr. 
J. E. Worcester. 

Art. 4. Daily reading of the Scriptures. — Portions of the Scriptures shall be 
read daily in these schools oy the presiding teacher, for the moral and rdigious in- 
struction of the pupils. 

Art. 5. Vocal Music. — The teachers are required to make vocal music one of 
the exercises of these schools. 

SECTION II INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS. 

Art. 1. Nwnher of teachers and course of studies. — Each Intermediate School is 
under the management of two female Teachers, a Preceptress and an Assistant. 
The pupils in these schools advance progressively from the lessons in the Primary 
Schools to more difficult lessons in Reading^ Spelling^ Arithmetic and Geograp^y^ 
and begin to take lessons in Writing. 

!Art. 2. Admission of Pupils. — No child shall be admitted as a pupil into an In- 
termediate School, unless transferred by the Superintendent, or upon examination 
by the Teacher he or she shall be found qualified to join the lowest class therein. 

Art. 3. Books used. — The books used for instruction in the Intermediate Schools 
shall be the following: American Popular Lessons, Gradual Reader, Common 
School Speller, North American Arithmetic, 2d part, Mitchell's Primary School 
Geography, Common School History. 

Worcester's Dictionary shall be used in these schools. 

Art. 4. Penmanship-^ Reading the Bible^ and Vocal Music. — The Superin- 
tendent shall direct the use of such system or systems of penmanship in the Interme- 
diate Schools as he may deem expedient. 

Portions of the Scriptures shall be read daily in these schools, by the presiding 
teacher, for the moral and religious instruction of the pupils. 

The teachers are required to make vocal music one of the exercises of these 
schools. 

SECTION III. GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, 

Art. I, Number of Tochers, — ^Each Grammar School is under the care of a 
Master and two female Assistant Teachers. 
Ari. 2. Admissitm of Pupils. — Children who have not been regulaily transfer* 
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md tothe Qrammar Schools, by the Superintendent, shall be examined, on applteii- 
tion for admission, by the Masters of said schools; and, if found to be qualified to 
join the lowest class, they shall be permitted to enter, but if not qualified they may 
oe sent to an Intermediate School. 

No new pupil shall be admitted into these schools except durino^ the first week of 
each quarter, and on the first Mondays of the second and third school months, with- 
out a permit from the Superintendent ; but a pupil whose residence is changed to 
another district, may pass to the Grammar School in the same at any time, if he 
bear with him, from the master of the school which he leaves, a certificate of good 
standing and character ; otherwise he shall be subject to the regulation for admis- 
sion, before provided. 

ArLli. Studies pursued. — In these Schools the scholars use a new set of text 
books which present more enlara^ed and accurate views of the several branches they 
have already begun to study, and in these books, with such additional remarks and 
illustrations as the Teachers throw around the various topics of study, the pupils 
continue their exercises in Reading^ Writing ^ Arithmetic and Geography^ and 
commence Engtish Grammar^ the History of the United States and General 
History. 

Art. 4. Books used. — The books used in the Grammar Schools shall be the fol- 
lowing: The Common School Speller, Common School History, as a reading 
book, The National Reader, The American First Class Book, Miichell's Geogra- 
phy and Atlas, Goodrich's History of the United States, The North American 
Arithmetic, Parts 2d and 3d, Parnum's English Grammar, Way land's Practical 
Ethics, Abrid*jed, Worcester's Dictionary shall be used in these schools. 

Art. 5. Reading the Blbl:^ Penmanship — Declamation, and Vocal Music. — 
Portions of the Scriptures shall be read daily, for moral and religious instruction, 
by the higher classes of both sexes. 

The Superintenaent shall direct the use of such system or systems of penman- 
ship in the Grammar Schools as he may deem expedient. 

There shall also be exercises in declamation at suitable times, as may be directed 
by the Superintendent. 

The teachers are required to make vocal music one of the exercises of these 
schools. 

SECTION IV. HIGH SCHOOLS. 

Art. I. Number of Teachers. — The High School is under the government of a 
Principal, and three male and three female Teachers, and thorough instruction is 
g:iven therein in the higher branches of an English education ; and, at the request 
of parents or guardians, in the preparatoiy branches of a classical education. 

Jlrt, 2. Pupiis admissible to the High School. — No child shall be admitted 
as a pupil of the High School, who is not qualified immediately to enter upon the 
course of studies pursued therein. 

No child who shall not be a pupil of a Grammar School shall be admitted to 
the High School, when there is a sufficient number in the Grammar Schools 
qualified for admission therein. But, whenever there shall not be a sufficient 
number of such candidates, any child, living in the city, if qualified, may be ad- 
mitted, without having passed through a Grammar School. 

Art. 3. Pupils may remain three years. — No pupil shall remain in said 
school more than three years, unless by permission obtained from the General 
Committee. 

Jirt. 4. Male and Female departments, separate. — ^The male and female 
pupils of the High School shall be instructed in separate apartments, all of 
which shall be under the daily supervision of the Principal. No other school 
of any kind shall be taught in the same building with the High School. 

Art. 5. J^umber of Classes. — ^There shall be three classes in each depart- 
ment in the High School, a Junior, a Middle, and a Senior Class, the studies of 
each of which shall occupy one year. The numbers in the classes shall be as 
nearly equal as they can be made. 

Art. 6. Examination of candidates for admission. — An examination of 
candidates for the High School shall take place on Saturday, in the week prece- 
ding the annual meeting of the Committee in August, and the examination shall 
be continued, if necessary, on the Monday foUowinj^. There shall be five ex- 
aminers, who shall be chosen by the (xeneral Committee, from their ovvn num* 
ber (ur at large. The Principal shall, if required, assist in the examination. 
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Art. T. Qual\fieation8 for admission — ground of preference in admission. 

The candidates must be well versed in the studies pursued by the highest class 
of the Grammar Schools. The examiners shall admit those candidates who are 
best qualified to fill the vacancies in the High School, giving a preference to 
those who have been longest in the Grammar Schools. 

Jlrt. 8. Examinations and admissions to fill vacancies. — When vacancies 
shall occur during the year, pupils may be admitted to fill them, but in the first 
week of each quarter only ; and they must be found qualified, upon an examina- 
tion by the Superintendent or the Principal, to take the advanced standing for 
which they apply. The rule of preference before provided, in favor of candi- 
dates from the Grammar Schools, shall be observed. 

Art. 9. One month's unnecessary absence dissolves a pupiVs connexion. — 
Absence from this school for one month, without an excuse satisfactory to the 
Superintendent, shall dissolve the connexion of a pupil with the school. 

Art. IG. Branches Taught. — The branches taught in the High School shall 
be the following: Reading and Writing; Ancient and Modern Geography; 
Elements of History, Ancient and Modern ; History of the United States, and the 
Constitution of the same ; Grammar and Rhetoric, with exercises in composi- 
tion and declamation ; Logic and Intellectual Philosophy ; Moral Philosophy 
and Political Economy ; Natural Theology and the Evidences of Christianity'; 
Arithmetic and Book-Keeping ; Algebra and Geometry ; Trigonometry, with its 
applications to Surveying, Navigation, Mensuration, &c. ; Natural Philosophy 
and Astronomy ; Animal and Vegetable Physiology, and Chemistry ; The Pre- 
paratory branches of a Classical education. 

Each class in the school shall have a daily exercise in reading from the 
Scriptures. 

Art. 11. Lectures to he given. — The Principal of this school will give brief 
illustrative Lectures on the difiTerent branches of Natural History, Natural Phi- 
losophy and Chemistry ; and also in short and familiar Lectures, exhibit to the 
pupils an outline of the Political Institutions of this State and City. 

Worcester*s Dictionary shall be used in this school. 

Art. 12. Vocal Music. — The teachers are required to make vocal music one 
of the exercises of these schools. 

Art. 13. Annual Exhibition. — There shall be an annual public exhibition 
by the pupils in the High School, at a time to be determined by the Committee. 
The Superintendent shall give public notice of these exhibitions. 

SECTION V, SCHOOLS FOR COLORED CHILDREN. 

Art. 1. The Primary School. — This school is under the care and instruc- 
tion of a Preceptress, and an Assistant when necessary. All the Regulations 
pertaining to the other Primary Schools apply to this. The course of study and 
the books used are the same. 

Art. 2. The Grammar School. — This school is under the instruction and 
government of a Master, and a female Assistant when necessary .*^ The course 
of study and the text books in this school are the same as in the other Grammar 
Schools, and Regulations applicable to them apply to this school. 
^ Note. — The City Council annually employ Physicians to attend, at appointed 
times, a public Vaccination at each school-room, when all pupils, and others 
who choose to come are vaccinated at public expense. 
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